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RESDERS 

make  an  advertisment 


I7XXJB new  campaign  may  look  fine  in  the  proof, 
bat  what  you  get  out  of  it  <lepen<ls  on  the  num- 
w  tod  kind  of  readers  who  see  and  respond  to  it. 
Ewy  day  of  the  week,  the  e<iitorial  qualities 
if  the  IVibune  attract  and  assure  for  advertisers 
largest  constant  audience  which  can  be  found 
3  iheir  messages  in  the  great  Chicago  market. 

(hi  week-days.  Tribune  total  circulation  during 
averaged  more  than  960,000  net  paid.  This 
tM  from  465,000  to  640,000  more  than  delivered 


by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  —  and  more 
than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
rombineii.  On  Sumlays,  Tribune  total  <’irculation 


Pereentagf  of  total  advertising 
expenditures  placed  in  each 
Chicago  newspaper 
1st  Six  Months,  1944 


during  June  average*!  in  excess  of  1,300,000.  This 
was  from  345,000  to  915,000  more  than  delivered 
by  other  ('hicago  Sun«lay  newspapers. 

Advertisers  recognize  that  only  readers  make  an 
advertisment.  By  {ilacing  in  the  Tribune  more  of 
their  total  expenditures  for  advertising  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1944  than  they  placed  in  any 
three  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined^  they 
made  plain  that  it  |>ays  to  advertise  in  the  Chicago 
newspaper  more  people  read  and  want. 


4«.1%  ia.0%  11.0%  9.3«  7.6% 
Tribuoa  Paper  A  PaparB  Paper  C  Paper  0 

When  you  can  have  more,  why  take 
leas?  Because  it  delivers  a  better 
value  to  readers,  the  ChicagoTribune 
is  able  to  deliver  a  better  value  to  ad- 
vertisers.  Rates  per  160,000  circula¬ 
tion  are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 


Tt  sell  to  women,  retailer*  plae*  M  (Aa 
hiiwM  more  of  their  expenditure*  for  adver- 
hein$  women^ppeal  tturehandiee  than  tkeg 
gtominaUothtr  Chicago  turcepapere  combioed. 


SERVING  CHICAGO  FOR  97  YEARS 


Is  pour  product  sold  at  retaU  to  men  or  to 
womenf  RetaHere  place  is  the  Trihune  more  of 
their  promotion  budgets  than  thep  plae*  in  any 
two  other  Chicago  newepapert  romhinwi. 


Dominant 

on  Chicago’s 
OWN  Terms 


The  Herald  >  American  has  long  been  dominant 
in  Chicago  because  it  meets  Chicago's  ideas  as  to 
what  an  evening  newspaper  should  be. 


Chicago  families  prefer  the  Herald- American  because 
it  consistently  serves  their  interests  and  the  community 
—  a  community  which  ranks  as  America's  second- 
greatest  metropolitan  market. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  CHICAGO 


IN  NEW  YORK 


The  He  RALD- American  ★  The  Journal- American 
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AT  THE 


OF  THE  NEWS 


United  Press  correspondents  talk  with  gen¬ 


erals  and  Gl’s  from  Britain  to  Biak.  From  Piper 


Cubs  and  PT  boats  and  pillboxes  they  watch 


IN  BRITAIN  General  Eisenhower  talks  to  Edward  V.  Roberts,  of 


the  fighting.  Whoever  or  wherever  or  what- 


the  United  Press 


ever  the  sources  of  the  news,  the  war  re¬ 


porters  of  the  United  Press  go  directly  to 


them  to  get  it — and  flash  it  back  in  dispatches 


of  gun-sight  precision  and  gun-flash  vivid¬ 


ness.  First-hand  knowing  combined  with 


Rrst-rate  writing  produces  “the  world’s  best 


IN  BIAK  U.  P.  correspondent  Ralph  Teatsorth  makes  notes  as'  coverage  of  the  world  S  biggest  nowft. 
Gl's  relate  anecdotes. 


UNITED  PRESS 


A 


-J 


i 


★  NUMBER  11  IN  A  SERIES,  TRACING  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  KELLETT  AIRCRAFT  HISTORY  It 


Giving  Wings  to  Production 


nESOURCEFUL  aeronautical  engineers,  striving  to 
find  ways  to  speed  output  for  war,  are  bringing 
about  many  revolutionary  manufacturing  develop¬ 
ments.  Later  these  will  contribute  also  to  America’s 
peacetime  progress. 

Among  recent  developments  is  the  unique  Kellett 
Loft  Reproduction  Method.  One  of  the  Vinylite 
negatives  is  shown  above.  This  new  Kellett  service, 
available  to  all  industr)’,  is  helping  to  speed  war 
production  from  draw'ing  boards  to  fighting  fronts 
by  reducing  costly  tooling-up  time.  It  is  contrib¬ 
uting,  too,  to  the  development  of  Kellett  HELI¬ 
COPTERS  for  our  armed  forces.  It  is  but  one 
example  of  Kellett  engineering  resourcefulness. 


With  the  coming  of  peace  Kellett’s  aeronautical 
design  and  production  facilities  will  be  devoted  to 
supplying  helicopters  for  a  wide  variety  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  uses. 

Because  this  type  of  aircraft  can  take  off  and  land 
without  forward  flight,  can  fly  speedily— or  hover 
in  mid-air— indications  are  that  Kellett  Helicoptets 
will  then  serve  and  save  in  the  inspection  and  patrol 
of  electric  power  lines,  and  oil  pipe  lines,  in  pros- 
peaing,  in  forest  fire  control,  in  ranching,  in  the 
dusting  and  spraying  of  agricultural  crops  .  .  .  and 
many  more  civilian  applications.  Kellett  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Upper  Darby  (Philadelphia),  Penna. 


OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Seattle 


Goy.  Langlie:  Yea.  Our  super-abundance  of  cheap  electric  power.  Har¬ 
nessing  of  the  mighty  Coliunbia  River  by  the  Grand  Cwlee  and  Bonneville  dams 
has  given  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  greatest  active  reservoir  of  cheap  power  in  the 
nation. 


Interviewer:  Would  you  mind  citing  the  practical  benefits? 


Gov.  Langlie:  That’s  an  easy  one.  For  instance,  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  industries  built  a  big  plant  in  western  Washington  because  of  the  low  cost 
of  our  {wwer.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  to  haul  its  raw  material  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  reship  the  manufactured  product  to  the  midwest,  its  low  power  rate 
not  only  compensated  for  the  cost  of  the  double  freight  haul  but  increased  its 
revenue  the  equivalent  of  %  cent  a  pound  on  its  tremendous  output,  That,  of 
course,  is  only  one  example.  Other  nationally  known  corporations  and  many 
smaller  businesses  have  engaged  in  profitable  operations  here  because  of  unlimited 
cheap  power. 


Got.  Langlie:  Yes  indeed.  Industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  was 
enjoying  cheap  power  before  the  war.  Naturally,  like  the  nation’s  industrial 
machine,  most  of  our  industry  now  is  employed  direcdy  in  the  war  efiort.  When 
the  war  is  over  this  abundance  of  cheap  power  a^ain  will  be  available  for  peace¬ 
time  uses.  It  is  the  "something  new”  which  will  take  us  even  farther  along  the  road 
of  industrialization  than  we  went  after  World  War  I. 


The  Post-Intelligencer  has  done  a  fine  job  of  aiding  and  publicizing  this 
new  era  of  abundant  power  upon  which  Washington  State  has  entered.  I  know 
that  it  will  continue  the  good  work. 


Interviewer: 
time  operations? 


Are  you  making  a  distinction  between  peace-time  and  war- 


An  Interview  With 

a  GOVERNOR  ARTHUR  B.  LANGLIE 
'>  the  State  of  Washington 


Why  has  the  Puget  Sound  r^ion  of  the  State  of  Washington  become 
Mt  of  the  country’s  outstanding  centers  of  war  production? 

What  opportunities  does  the  future  hold  for  this  area  where  rapid  indus- 
odnation  attracted  nation-wide  attention  even  before  the  war? 

No  one  in  the  State  of  Washington  b  better  qualified  to  provide  the 
®*t*>  than  its  governor,  Arthur  B.  Langlie. 

Here  b  hb  forthright  comment,  developed  in  an  interview  with  the 
S*ile  Post-Intelligencer: 

Intervien-er:  Governor,  what  single  factor,  in  your  opinion,  will  exert 
gicatest  favorable  influence  on  the  continued  indust^  erowth  of  the  Piuiet 
Sosndregion? 

Gov.  Langlie:  Some  people  might  say  "the  war”  because  the  Pt^et 
^*>*<xl  region  experienced  its  greatest  peace-time  industrial  expansion  after  the  last 
**  I  believe  history  will  repeat  itself  in  thb  respect.  But  "somethii^  new”  has 
^  sdded  which  will  give  our  industrial  growth  an  even  greater  impetus  after 
fbwar. 

Interviewer:  Will  you  name  that  "something  new”? 


Nsnksr  4  if  a  SiriM— Taikt  WHk  SaatUs'a  WartiaM  Laafin 


RIPRISENTIO  NATIONALLY  RY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

*  CMaagn  *  BmIm  •  Sm  PfWMiM* 
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For  You,  an  Advertising  Campaign 
to  Help  Win  the  Peace 


Where  does  a 
come  from, 


A  job,  littk  Mftter.  come*  from  a  porkftbook.  Th«  biKfer  ib« 
pocketbook— the  biffer  the  number  of  job*. 

Take  right  now.  for  eumple.  There  are  more  jobe  than  there 
ever  have  been  in  the  hiator>’  of  our  nation.  Everybody  who 
wanta  one  can  have  one. 

The  pocketbook  belonga  to  WAR.  .the  biggeat.  moat  cruel 
in  hiecory.^^  opena  ita  pocketbook  ten  thouaand  t 
day— to  buy  planea  and  ^ipa.  bomba  and  tanka. 

War  wanta  what  miUiona  of  men  can  make.  And  ii 
for  making,  war  paya  well— that  ia  in  money 
‘*ta  war  the  only  pocketbook  big  enough  to  make  >oba 
enough?*’ 

No.  Wlmt  one  htf  pecdrr6oc*  cew  io^-mtUionMif  imoU 
pockiCkeeka  eee  de  .  without  the  hell  of 
miaaing  huabenda  and  miaaing  aona. 

Thay  can  if  the  miUiona  of  people  who  own 
thoae  pocketbooka  make  up  their  minda  that 
part  of  what  they  earn  today  belonga  ta 
fomorreu— and  live  that  waiy 
They  can  if  the  miUiona  of  working  people  who 
repraaant  the  great  American  majority  make 
19  thak  minda  never  again  to  leave  Amehca'a 
proeparity  up  to  anyone  elae  but  thamaelvea. 

They  can  if  they  raaiiat  that  Uncle  Sam  a 
pocketbook  canoor  keep  right  on  apilling  out 
joba  after  the  war  ia  won.  Wt— you«  me,  the 
neighbor  naat  door— are  the  odiy  onaa  who  ^ 
can  provide  thoae  joba.  by  buying  Honda  > 
which  we  can  trade  in  after  the  war,  for  the 
thinga  we  want. 

WAR  BONDS  rodoy  are  JOB  BONDS  tomorrow 

Every  time  you  open  your  pocketbook.  take 
out  money  and  buy  aomething,  you  make 
a  job  or  a  hundred  joba.  When— later  on— 
your  Bonds  buy  a  waahing  machine,  car. 
or  refrigerator— you  put  men  on  the  job. 

Yea.  ouUiona  of  men.  Miners  dig  ore.  Sroeltera 
refine  it.  Trainmen  ahip  it.  Presaera  roU  it. 

Electrictana  get  buay.  Lathe  operators  and 
welders  pitch  in.  ThM  truckers  and  sales  people 
Buying  Bonds— more  than  before— may  not 
be  the  easiest  job  in  the  world.  For  it's  tough 
to  get  along  on  what  you  need— when  it's 
easy  to  have  what  you  uont 
Yea,  It's  tough,  but  your  postwar  job  la  ux>rih  it. 

MAcrsoocN  svMtcsnoNS  tNC 


Whether  we’re  going  to  hove  o  natural  or  o  costly  prosperity  postwor-or  no 
prosperity  at  o//- will  be  decided  by  America’s  Wage  Earner  Families.  One  way 
your  newspaper  can  begin  right  now  to  direct  this  majority  of  men  and  women 
in  your  community  toward  a  natural  prosperity- is  to  show  them  the  relation 
between  today’s  Wor  Bonds  and  tomorrow’s  jobs.  •  Above  is  shown  one  ad  in  a 
compoign  that  will  help  to  do  this  vital  job.  It,  and  others  to  follow,  ore  offered 
for  any  use  you  wish  to  put  them:  for  local  advertisers  to  sponsor  or  os  institu¬ 
tional  copy  over  your  name.  Write  for  free  mots  to  Meyar-Both,  Chicago  16,  or 
direct  to  Moefodden  Publications,  Inc.,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Chapman  or  th.  boaa. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor; 


August  5,  1944 


With  so  much  very  natn-noi 

l-.g  synthetic  rubber  tire  producUo^^^^K "■‘'■d  concern- 
as  we  have,  two  fairly  impressive  factrc^  ®  •aiccne, 

tire  quantity  and  quality.  concerning  synthetic  rubber 

They  are  these; 

^^8ht  now  more  th«r>  a  nrxn 

-  -  actual  use  on  ^ ic^;?r;t^^t\”“rh^ghC:““ 

t"cu'r°= 

9  report  an  Qverace  of*  mn-w  ♦!«  *  ^  cities  from  coast  to 

:Sr”/"  — -  --etic  rub“r\^IrT  "J-elc^^'i^g^^^ 

science  and  productive  abll^ty^o^h^i  T  contributing  its 

production,  it  can  be  seen  thlt  the  synthetic  rubber  tirl 

more  than  considerable  accompli^aen^  industry  has  already  achieved 

optimism  on^the  parrof^thr*"^  should  not  lead  to 

-ic.  solution  -iierc^n^::::!- 

synthetic  rubber  c^tin^^gre^  needs  for 

Rigid  tire  conservation  must 

We  submit  these  faetQ 

srothetlc  rubber  tires  is  no»  L«nit  *'*’®  "““facture  of 

Its  way  to  real  case  production.  ‘'’®  -'ocds-and  well  on 

Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Company 
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TMKKS  CARRY  A  “Vim  FIFTH"  Of  ALL 
U.  S.  FREIGHT- SOT  ONIY  WHEN  THEY  ROUl 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
this  country  today  is  the  alarming 
number  of  truck-trailer  units  now  off 
the  highway.  Trucks  immobilized  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  worn  out  their  shoes. 

These  are  the  trucks  that  meet  as¬ 
sembly  line  schedules . . .  and  keep  raw 
materials,  parts,  and  sub-assemblies 
flowing  through  to  aircraft,  tank,  and 
ordnance  plants. 

These  are  the  trucks  upon  which 
America’s  entire  produaion  system  is 


built.  There  it  no  substitute. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  truck 
freight  is  war  freight.  Freight  that  can't 
be  delayed— or  stopped— without 
throwing  the  nation’s  production  out 
of  gear.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all 
food  from  farms  is  moved  all  or  part  of 
the  way  to  market  by  truck  . . .  moved 
by  truck  ...  or  else  plowed  under. 

Yes!  War  Production  Board  Chief 
Donald  Nelson,  Rubber  Director 
Bradley  Dewey  and  O.D.T.  Director 


THE  AMemcAN  Trucking 


Col.  J.  Monroe  Johnson  have  a  tough 
problem  on  their  hands. 

They’ve  done  a  magnificent  job  keep¬ 
ing  trucks  rolling  .  .  .  keeping  war 
plants  producing... keeping  the  armed 
forces  and  civilians  supplied.  But  right 
now  the  truck  tire  shortage  threatens 
the  entire  structure. 

We’re  confident  that  these  men  will 
find  a  solution.  Because  it’s  the  only 
way  that  America  and  her  allies  can 
be  sure  of  delivering  the  final  knock¬ 
out  blow  on  all  of  our  fighting  fronts. 


INDUSTRY 


AiMIRKAN  TRUCKINO  ASSOCIATIONS.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


EVERY  MILE  FREIGHT  TRUCKS  ROLL  BRINGS  VICTORY  CLOSER 


El 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Sure  cure  for  a  fagged  flier 

Eddie  doesn't  wear  his  Purple  Heart  than  champagne.”  Many  a  flier's  first 

and  Air  Medal  on  the  beach.  He’s  act  on  reaching  America  is  to  order  a 

trying  to  forget  them  —  trying  to  untie  jumbo  chocolate  milkshake! 

the  tangled,  jangled  nerves  that  come  Milk,  of  course,  is  fine  for  battle- 
from  many  combat  missions.  weary  men  because  it  is  nature’s  most 

Eddie’s  at  an  Air  Forces  Redistribu-  nearly  perfect  food.  It  appears  on 

lion  Station— where  sun,  sleep,  fun  and  regular  Army  menus  for  the  very  same 

food  are  the  medicines  that  make  worn  reasons— with  butter,  cbeese,  ice  cream 

men  well  again  —  fit  to  fly  or  fight  or  and  other  milk  products, 

teach.  And  milk  is  an  important  part  WTiile  you  share  some  of  your  milk 
of  the  program.  supply  with  men  like  Eddie,  we  at 

Most  such  men  are  eager  for  milk  —  National  Dairy  are  working  in  our 

remembering  how  rare  it  was  in  Eng-  laboratories  —  to  improve  the  produc- 

land  —  recalling  Pacific  outposts  tion  and  processing  of  milk— to  develop 

“where  fresh  milk,  if  there  had  been  nutritious  new  foods  from  milk  —  and 

any,  would  have  been  more  precious  so  help  the  health  of  the  nation. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIHT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  CDMPANIES 
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It's  not  world-shattering  news,  for  Mary  Markham 
is  not  famous,  nor  is  she  very  important  so  far  as  the 
big,  wide  world  is  concerned.  But  she's  news  in 
her  own  community.  She's  news  to  those  who  know 
her  and  to  those  whose  husband's  aunt's  cousins 
know  her. 


Outside  of  hearsay,  which  isn't  always  very  reliable, 
the  newspaper  is  the  one  medium  for  local  news — 
from  civic  affairs  and  the  activities  of  the  district 
Congressmen  right  down  to  Mary  Markham's  engage^ 
ment  and  Bill  Brown's  scholarship. 


Markham's 


People  everywhere  turn  to  their  daily  newspaper  for 
complete,  up-to-the-minute  world-wide  reports  and 
for  information  in  the  special  fields  that  interest 
them.  But  part  of  the  anticipation  they  sense  when 
they  buy  their  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they're 
buying,  at  the  same  time,  news  of  themselves  and 
their  neighbors — news  that  bears  directly  on  fheir 
everyday  lives. 


geltiag 


An  advertiser  is  sure  to  "hit  home"  when  he  uses  a 
medium  that  so  intimately  touches  home. 


j|otk  SlintiejS 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Six-Month  Linage  for 
Small  Dailies  Up  16.8% 

Classified  Makes  Largest  Gain, 

Editor  &  Publisher  Survey  Shows 

IN  DECIDED  contrast  to  the  tional  advertisers  are  availing 
metropolitan  newspapers  cov-  themselves  of  this  flexible  means 
ered  in  the  Media  Records  52  of  following  shifting  industrial 
City  Report.  260  daily  and  Sun-  markets;  that  business  men  and 
itj  papers  representing  a  cross-  private  citizens  are  meeting  and 
section  of  the  newspaper  field  satisfying  their  mutual  needs  in 
of  the  major-city  areas  the  classified  columns  and  that 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  local  advertisers  are  using  the 
total  advertising  linage  for  the  most  direct  means  to  grasp  their 
first  six  months  of  1944  as  com-  share  of  the  increased  buying 
pared  with  the  same  period  in  power. 

1943  Effort  was  made  in  the  selec- 

Whereas  the  Media  Records  tlon  of  the  260  newspapers  for 
group  made  only  a  0.4%  gain  this  survey  to  chose  those  which 
in  the  six-month  period,  small  are  typical  of  every  type  of 
daily  linage,  as  tabulated  by  community.  Several,  originally 
Eonoa  &  Pubusher  in  the  latest  selected,  are  not  included  be- 
of  its  semi-annual  studies,  forged  cause  of  their  failure  to  submit 
ahead  16.8%.  A  comparison  of  their  reports  in  time  or,  in  some 
the  breakdowns  in  the  two  cases,  in  the  proper  terms  which 
newspaper  groups  stresses  the  required  the  measurements  to 
differences  even  more  sharply.  be  in  lines  rather  than  inches 
Retail  Gained  14%  the  linage  classified  accord- 

.  ..  •f'S  to  Sunday,  morning  and  eve- 

In  the  52  cities  local  retail  lin-  ning. 

age  showed  a  0.2%  loss  whereas  "phe  list  as  it  was  used  in  mak- 
it  gained  14.2%  among  the  jng  the  study  follows  with  the 
smaller  newspapers.  Similarly  summarv  flaures- 
classified  tumbled  3.1%  in  the  '  ^  ^  ■ 

metropolitan  papers  while  it  ALABAMA 

largest  single  suin.  Florence  Times,  .Montgomery  Adver 
2S.1%,  of  any  advertising  classi-  tiscr  and  Journal, 
fication  in  the  small  papers. 

While  national  advertising  ARKANSAS 

gained  in  both  groups,  its  in-  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  Tex 

crease  in  the  small  dailies  was  Gaiette  and  News. 

183%  as  compared  with  6.6%  in  CALIFORNIA 

A  ...  .  Burbank  Review,  El  Centro  Imperial 

i  As  cndrt6a  in  the  summary  Valley  Press  and  Post,  Fullerton  News- 
Editor  &  Publisher  surveyed  47  Tribune,  I^on^  Beach  Sun  and  Press 
morning  newspapers,  159  eve-  Knternrise  an<l 

ning  ones  and  54  Sunday,  and  of  Sews*.’  Mercury-lferald  and 

the  three  types  the  latter  made 

the  largest  total  advertising  gain,  COLORADO 

21%.  The  Sunday  newspapers  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  and  Tele- 
also  enjoyed  the  greatest  nation-  Express-Courier, 

al  advertising  increase,  29.9%,  Sentinel, 

which  was.  in  addition,  the  larg-  CONNECTICUT 

«t  percentage  gain  recorded  for  Bridgeport  Herald,  Bristol  Press, 
any  of  the  three  advertising  Middletown  Press,  New  Britain  Herald, 
classifications  in  any  of  the  three  Lo"don  Day. 

tv,  ♦  *■  DELAWARE 

the  Wilmington  Morning  News  and  Jour- 

most  consistently  spectacu-  nal- Every  Evening, 
increases  were  attained  by 
classified  linage,  a  fact  which  FLORIDA 

can  be  accounted  for  by  the  tre-  I'ort  Lauderdale  News  &  Sentinel, 
mendous  shifts  of  population  to  <'a>nesville  Sun,  St.  Petersburg  Inde- 
industrial  areas.  Many  of  these 

smaller  communities  have  been  GEORGIA 

ransacked  of  available  man-  Columbus  Enquirer  and  Ledger, 
power  by  both  the  military  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  defense  plants,  and  ILLINOIS 

m  numerous  cases  the  housing  Canton  Ledger,  Danville  Commercial- 
situation  has  been  made  critical  Freeport  Joumal-Standar^  H..r- 

5;  the  Mux  ot  factory  workers  JiS?™  SifSS,  Qu’w  nlSdSvE 
families  of  men  in  camps  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
located  in  the  area.  ’  Illinois  State  Register,  Sterling  Gazette, 

The  substantial  increases  w’aukegan  News-Sun. 

“mde,  without  exception,  in  INDIANA 

classification  Times- Mail.  Connersville 

among  every  type  of  small-city  x^w.s- Examiner,  Elkhart  Truth,  Goshen 
newspaper  indicate:  that  na*  Xcw»-l>efnocrat,  Hammond  Times,  Xcw 

editor  ft  PUILISHER  for  Aafiist  S.  1944 
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1.1/  6  Months 

Ijf  6  Months 

(tain  or. 

't  Gain 

of  194.1 

of  1944 

Loss 

or  Loss 

Natiuiial  . 

_  li.891,U98 

15,051,666 

2,160,568  G 

16.7  G 

I.,<)cal  . 

_  55,356,947 

61.820,023 

6,463,076  G 

11.6  G 

Classified  . 

-  13,480,446 

17,055,854 

3.575,408  G 

26.5  G 

'Total  . . . . 

_  81,728.491 

93,927,543 

12,199,052  G 

14.9  G 

159  EVENING  NEW.SPAPKRS 

Xational  . 

_  .12,105,731 

38.005.573 

5,899,842  G 

18.3  r. 

Local  . 

_  188,030,900 

215,012,215 

26,981,315  G 

14.3  G 

(Tassified  . 

_  35,517,870 

45,876,420 

10,358,550  G 

29.1  G 

Total  .  . . 

.  255,654,501 

298,894,208 

43,239,707  G 

16.9  G 

54  SUNDAY 

NEWSPAPERS 

Xational  . 

_  1,735,256 

2,254,453 

519,197  G 

29.9  G 

Local  . 

_  24.749,335 

29,627,579 

4,878.244  G 

19.7  G 

Clas.sified  . 

_  4,619,878 

5,769,869 

1,149,991  G 

24.8  G 

Total  .  . , 

.  31,104.469 

37,651,901 

6,547,432  G 

2i.O  G 

GRAND  TOTALS 

Xational  . 

_  46,732,085 

55,311,692 

8.579,607  G 

18.3  G 

Ixical  . 

_  268,137,182 

306,459,817 

38,322,635  G 

14.2  G 

Classtfie<l  . 

_  53.618.194 

68.702,143 

1 5,083,949  G 

28.1  G 

Total  .  . . 

.  368.487,461 

430,473,652 

61,986.191  G 

16.8  G 

.Ubany  Tribune,  Terre  Haute  Star  and 
Tribune. 

IOWA 

Ames  Tribune,  Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette,  Charles  City  Press,  Davenport 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Merrill  to  Review 
News  Clearance  in  Pac. 

Washington,  Aug.  3 — Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  A.  S.  Merrill,  director  of 
Navy  public  relations  is  at  Pearl 
Harbor  to  review  news  gathering 
and  its  dissemination  and  clear¬ 
ance  by  the  Pacific  command. 


Merrill  is  making  the  trip  at 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal. 
The  idea  was  discussed  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Admiral  when 
the  latter  came  here,  June  15,  to 
take  over  as  successor  to  Captain 
Leland  P.  Lovette  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  invasion  of 
France  as  a  Navy  observer. 
Merrill’s  departure  was  delayed 
by  the  requirements  of  routine 
matters  in  his  office  and  again  by 
lack  of  transportation  to  the 
point  of  his  debarkation,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 


WPB  Warns  of  Further 
Cuts  in  Print  Paper 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  1— A  pri¬ 
ority  system  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  print  paper  field,  coupled 
with  further  curtailment  of 
quotas  for  aU  users,  are  immi¬ 
nent  threats,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  warned  in  a 
statement  issued  by  Harold 
Boeschenstein,  acting  director  of 
the  Forest  Products  Bureau,  and 
Rex  W.  Hovey,  director  of  the 
Paper  Division. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the 
figure  of  75%  of  base-year  ton¬ 
nage  appearing  in  limitation 
orders  is  a  maximum-use  figure, 
not  a  guaranteed  supply. 

Stepped  up  military  require¬ 
ments  added  to  manpower  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  woods  and  the  mills, 
and  slowness  in  reaching  waste 
paper  salvage  goals,  impelled 
the  WPB  officials  to  prepare  con¬ 
sumers  for  probable  new  inroads 
on  their  supplies. 

The  military  forces  have  first 
call  on  paper.  Quotas  for  other 
users  are  based  on  prospective 
tonnage  after  supplying  the  ser¬ 
vices.  With  the  armed  forces 
now  requiring  35%  of  the  total 
output,  only  65%  remains  for 
civilian  consumers.  Boeschen¬ 
stein  predicted  that  the  spread 
will  be  widened  as  the  tempo  of 


the  war  speeds.  That,  he  said, 
brings  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  civilian  uses  must  corre¬ 
spondingly  reduce.  WPB  limita¬ 
tion  orders  are  now  being  re¬ 
examined  in  that  light. 

Under  existing  regulations,  the 
War  Production  Board  has  the 
power  to  take  100%  of  any  mill's 
production  and  turn  it  over  to 
military  uses.  Some  producers 
are  not  accepting  the  full 
amount  of  their  allocations  in 
raw  materials  and  it  is  that  fact 
which  inspires  the  idea  of  pri¬ 
ority.  Only  about  10%  of  the 
producers  are  not  fully  cooperat¬ 
ing,  it  was  said. 

Wood  receipts  in  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year  set  an  all- 
time  low.  That  makes  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  there  be  further  im¬ 
provement  in  current  receipts  to 
keep  pulp  production  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  and  build  up  an  in¬ 
ventory.  That  improvement  is 
threatened  principally  by  the 
manpower  shortage.  'liiis.  it  was 
pointed  out,  means  that  further 
increase  in  military  demands 
will  have  to  be  met  by  curtail¬ 
ing  civilian  consumption  unless 
waste  paper  receipts  and  paper 
conservation  measures  increase 
sufficiently  to  take  up  the  load. 


Says  Expanded  Bureau 
Can  Do  Sales  Job  for  All 


Newspaper  Representative  States  Network 
Idea  Would  Benefit  Only  Few  Newspapers 


By  Herbert  W.  Moloney 

President.  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


The  italics  in  the  following 
article  are  Mr.  Moloney's. 


I  HAVE  ASKED  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  Mr.  William  Swager- 
man’s  article  in  their  July  22 
issue  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  because  I 
believe  he  has  overlooked  a 
few  angles  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Swagerman  and  I  both 
agree  that  newspapers  need  a 
big  job  done  for  them,  reference 
their  national  advertising.  We 
differ,  however,  on  how  that  job 
is  to  be  done  and  who  is  to  do 
it.  He  wants  to  do  a  part  of  the 
job  himself  for  a  selected  group 
of  newspapers,  through  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  organization  of 
which  he  will  be  the  director.  I 
want  the  job  done  for  all  news¬ 
papers  and  I  want  the  news¬ 
papers  to  do  the  job  for  them¬ 
selves — through  an  organization 
already  established,  namely  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Ad  Bureau  Plan 


Mr.  Swagerman  stated:  “Ex¬ 
isting  forces  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  task.”  This  matter 
has  been  under  careful  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for 
the  last  few  months,  and  upon 
approval  by  the  directors  of  the 
ANPA.  on  or  about  Oct.  1,  a 
thoroughly  adequate  plan  will  be 
submitted  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  It  would  seem 
unwise  to  me  for  any  publisher 
to  commit  his  newspaper  to  any 
plan  until  he  has  seen  this  care¬ 
fully  worked-out  program. 

This  new  plan  calls  for  the 
creation  of  greatly  enlarged  and 
adequately  financed  new  forcee, 
working  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  ( not  advisory  supervision 
as  at  present)  of  a  group  of  ex¬ 
perienced.  able  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men. 


DEPARTME^rrS 

Advertising  .  14 


Books  58 

Bright  Ideas  .  22 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  40 

Editorials  .  34 

Fehlman  .  46 

Letters  50 

Obituary  .  61 

Promotion  .  44 

Personals  . 35 

Photography  .  48 

Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Takes  . 22 

Syndicates  . 54 


This  plan  will  carry  the  full 
and  complete  endorsement  of  the 
two  leading  newspaper  selling 
organizations,  namely  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Swagerman  further  speaks 
of,  “the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
new  approach.”  I  agree,  but  I 
wonder  if  he  has  seen  the  latest 
presentation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  “Passport  to  Thirty 
Million  Pantries.”  He  probably 
has  not,  because  that  presenta¬ 
tion  is  of  a  strictly  competitive 
media  type,  based  on  a  definite 
market  analysis  of  a  national 
character.  This  is  a  brand  new 
approach  to  newspaper  selling, 
and  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
fact  that  a  new  day  has  already 
arrived  in  newspaper  selling. 

While  I  differ  with  Mr.  Swag¬ 
erman  on  many  points,  I  respect 
his  rights  to  his  own  views. 
However.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
interpretation  he  put  on  my 
statement,  “anyone  who  thinks 
you  can't  make  a  sale  for  all 
newspapers  is,  in  my  judgment, 
very  much  mistaken.”  He  took 
that  statement  and  said  in  effect 
if  this  be  true  “it  leaves  little 
room  for  representatives  and 
branch  offices.” 


have  been  devoted  to  selling  the 
medium  as  a  whole. 

Again  I  agree  with  Mr.  Swag¬ 
erman  when  he  says:  “There 
must  be  a  revitalization  of  the 
entire  selling  effort  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

But,  from  36  years’  experience 
in  newspaper  national  advertis¬ 
ing  work,  I  vigorously  challenge 
the  final  conclusion  in  this  article 
in  which  he  states:  “The  an¬ 
swer  and  the  cure  rests  in  the 
newspaper  network.” 

Mr.  Swagerman  quoted  A.  N. 
Halverstadt  as  endorsing  option¬ 
al  newspaper  networks,  but  what 
Mr.  Halverstadt  is  really  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  nobody  can  blame 
him,  is  any  plan  which  will  es¬ 
tablish  substantial  discounts. 
The  letter  Mr.  Swagerman  quot¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  Halverstadt  is  dated 
May  8,  1944,  but  in  March,  1941, 
he  appeared  before  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  and  not  only 
endorsed  but  advocated  bulk  dis¬ 
counts.  ( See  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  29,  1941). 


Bigger  Job  for  Repreientotivea 

Now  my  statement  wasn’t  so 
very  complicated  and  I  am  sure 
the  vast  majority  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  readers  understood  it. 
namely  the  job  to  be  done  is  one 
that  must  be  accomplished  for 
the  Newspaper  media,  which 
means  that  the  job  must  be  done 
for  all  newspapers.  However,  I 
was  talking  about  the  job  of 
selling  the  Newspaper  medium 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  sold 
before.  If  this  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  result 
will  be  sales  in  terms  of  addi¬ 
tional  millions  of  dollars  ear¬ 
marked  for  Newspapers. 

After  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  there  still  remains  a  big 
job  to  be  done  for  the  individual 
newspaper,  because  it  is  one 
thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  he’s  going  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  more 
ill  newspapers,  and  another  step 
for  him  to  decide  in  what  news¬ 
papers  he  will  spend  this  money. 
Therefore,  instead  of  a  success¬ 
ful  job  along  these  lines  reducing 
the  opportunities  for  representa¬ 
tives,  obviously  just  the  reverse 
must  and  will  be  the  case. 

Representatives  understand 
this,  which  is  why  they  have 
been  working  so  hard  in  recent 
years  cooperatively  through  the 
AANR  and  its  New  Business 
Committee,  all  of  whose  energies 


ED  exactly  this  kind  of  ^ 
using  the  findings  of  the^ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newtr^ 
Reading  as  a  base,  and  in^ 
ing  I  would  like  to  say  that  w 
studies  are  a  gold-mine  T 
BOTH  buyers  and  sellers  ^ 
newspaper  space. 

Advertisers  and  agents  m 
recognizing  the  great  importaac. 
of  more  careful  preparation «( 
Newspaper  copy,  and  the  con 
presentation  which  the  Butsk 
of  Advertising  recently  co» 
pleted  showing  the  origiiai 
readership  and  then  the  reader 
ship  when  copy  changes  wan 
made  in  line  with  the  facts  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Continuing  Sh* 
(which  incidentally  was  fron 
200%  to  400%  higher  in  muy 
cases),  is  being  received  witk 
“open  arms”  and  expressions  d 
appreciation  by  advertisers  aad 
agents  alike. 


Quotes  P  &  G  Executive 

I  would  like  to  again  quote 
Mr.  Neil  McElroy,  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  and  his 
statement  before  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of 
New  York  on  June  22,  1944: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  interested  in 
not  only  their  opportunity  for 
post-war  increase  in  linage,  but 
also  in  their  opportunity  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  their 
proportion  of  total  advertising 
expenditures.” 

“It  is  on  this  point  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  share  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing  controlled  by  newspapers 
that  your  industry  faces  its 
greatest  challenge.” 

In  1943  Procter  &  Gamble  spent 
only  28%  of  their  total  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  newspapers. 
The  very  serious  question  is. 
“Would  newspaper  networks  in¬ 
volving  substantial  discounts  re¬ 
sult  in  influencing  that  company 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  its 
total  advertising  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  newspapers?”  I  say 
networks  would  not,  but  would 
simply  result  in  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  so  rearranging  their  current 
newspaper  expenditures  to  take 
advantage  of  the  optional  group¬ 
ings,  and  thereby  secure  the  sub¬ 
stantial  discounts  that  would  be 
involved  with  zero  net  gain  to 
publishers. 

The  great  Newspaper  need  is 
not  to  sell  the  large  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  some  individual  news¬ 
paper  network  or  group,  but  to 
sell  them  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  sold  before,  on  the 
fundamental  value  of  News¬ 
papers.  When  this  has  been 
done,  and  only  when  this  has 
been  done,  will  the  desired  ob¬ 
jective  of  influencing  advertisers 
to  increase  the  percentage  of 
their  total  advertising  dollar  al¬ 
located  to  Newspapers  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

In  this  selling  of  the  medium 
as  a  whole  can  be  incorporated 
suggestions  of  how  to  use  the 
great  Newspaper  medium  more 
effectively.  Recently  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  through  its  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  has  START- 


There  is  no  mystery  why  tk 
condition  Mr.  Swagerman  refet! 
to  exists,  when  one  broadcutki 
company  alone  spends  abm 
$600,000  per  year  for  their  sale, 
research  and  promotion  wort 
and  one  magazine  organizatka 
spends  over  $1,000,000,  while  tk 
entire  newspaper  industry  his 
been  trying  to  meet  ever  grew- 
ing  and  vigorous  competitfu 
through  the  Bureau  of  Advertk 
ing,  with  a  total  budget  of  hot 
$390,000. 

Give  the  Bureau  of  Advertis 
ing  adequate  funds,  namely  it 
least  a  million  dollars  per  year 
and,  supervising  the  sales  work 
a  committee  consisting  of  sneh 
men  as  Chesser  Campbell  (rf  tk 
Chicago  Tribune,  William  Rob¬ 
inson,  New  York  Herald  Tribaw, 
'W.  G.  Pfaffenberger,  Los  At|«- 
les  Times.  Stuart  Chamben  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Vtr 
non  Brooks.  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Henry  Manz  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  other  men  of 
that,  caliber,  and  the  newspape 
publishers  of  America  will  find 
they  do  not  have  to  ape  the 
radio  industry,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  results  they  desire. 


Cunningham  Injured 

Bill  Cunningham,  famous  Bor 
ton  Herald-Traveler  sports  writ¬ 
er,  narrowly  escaped  death 
July  17  at  North  Adams.  MaiL 
in  a  fall  from  a  special  trik 
carrying  the  Democratic  delefi- 
tion  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
CJhicago  convention.  He  M 
from  a  car  while  attempting  to 
board  it  after  it  started  suddenh 
following  a  short  station  stop.  He 
was  saved  from  rolling  unte 
the  wheels  by  the  quick  action 
of  a  sailor  and  a  local  resident 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

August  7-11  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil 
waukee,  Wis. 

August  19  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annuri 
meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

August  18-19  —  Alabama 
Press-Assn.,  74th  summer  cod' 
vention,  Birmingham. 

August  28-31— -National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  war 
conference.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. _ ^ 
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Newsmen  Take  Town, 
Prisoners  in  Normandy 

Tregaskis  Back  at  Front  .  .  . 

Leigh  White  Joins  Chicago  News 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

correspondents  h  a  ci  to 
sprint  this  week  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapidly  moving  story  of 
World  War  II. 

It  was  a  story  punctuated  by 
the  crashing  of  bombs  from  B-29 
Superforts  in  Mukden,  Russian 
shells  bursting  in  Warsaw,  the 
resounding  collapse  of  the  Nazi 
west  wing  in  Normandy,  and  the 
dull  thud  marking  the  end  of 
German  diplomatic  efforts  in 
Turkey. 

Newsmen  who  had  crawled 
up  Normandy  beaches  on  their 
beUies,  and  walked  into  Cher- 
j  bourg  and  St.  Lo  with  the  in- 
I  fintry,  were  now  racing  into 
Brittany.  And  the  increased 
tempo  of  their  movement  to¬ 
ward  Berlin  was  a  symbol  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  Allied 
cause  progressed  throughout  the 
world. 

Big  News  Week 
It  was  a  great  news  week  for 
the  American  press,  and  its  cor¬ 
respondents  made  the  most  of  it. 

Dick  Tregaskis,  INS  corre- 
9ondent  and  author  of  “Guadal¬ 
canal  Diary,’’  grabbed  off  top 
spot  in  the  w-eek’s  round-up  of 
war  coverage  activities  with  an 
(ihibition  of  the  “old  war  horse’’ 
qualities  which  have  made  him 
famous. 

Back  on  the  front  after  recov¬ 
ering  from  serious  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  Italy  last  November, 
his  first  story  told  of  his  flight 
in  a  “flying  jeep”  at  a  level  of 
250  feet  over  a  blazing  German 
panzer  column  fleeing  the  Allied 
advance  in  Normandy. 

“We  come  so  close  we  can  see 
large  sheets  of  flame  licking 
along  the  individual  vehicles,” 
he  wrote.  “Some  of  the  trucks 
and  cars  have  been  squashed  flat 
by  bombs.  There  still  are  Ger- 
inans  about.” 

Mr.  Tregaskis,  fully  recovered 
£mm  head  wounds  received 
when  a  mortar  shell  tore 
through  his  steel  helmet  and 
penetrated  his  skull,  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  permitted  to  return  to  the 
battle  lines  by  INS  officials  only 
efter  he  had  insisted  that’s 
where  he  wanted  to  be.  He  owes 
his  life  to  a  masterpiece  of  front¬ 
line  surgery,  and  now  wears  9 
metal  plate  in  his  head. 

"Be  careful.”  they  told  him 
when  he  left.  His  dispatch 
showed  how  seriously  he  had 
taken  those  orders. 

Death  of  Staff  Sgt.  Pete  M. 
Pnfls.  30,  correspondent,  artist. 
»nd  photographer  for  the  Army 
weekly,  Yank,  was  reported  this 
Sgt.  Paris  was  killed  in 
action  after  landing  on  the  Nor- 
^dy  beachhead  with  the  First 
division  on  D-Day,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  said. 

Before  joining  the  Army  in 
t«l  he  did  illustrations  for 
t^azines  and  later  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Life  and  Fortune  un¬ 


der  Dimitri  Kessel.  from  whom 
he  learned  industrial  photog¬ 
raphy.  Assigned  to  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Corps  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
he  started  Duckboard,  army 
camp  magazine. 

Also  dead  of  wounds  received 
aboard  a  British  destroyer  dur¬ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Sabang 
July  25  was  A.  E.  Aubury,  57,  a 
Gaumont-British  newsreel  cor¬ 
respondent.  Mr.  Aubury,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  last  war,  was  buried 
at  sea  with  full  military  honors. 

White  Joins  ChL  News 

Eager  to  see  and  report 
goings-on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  three  correspondents  were 
leaving  the  U.  S.  this  week  for 
duty  abroad.  Leigh  White,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  London  Daily  Express  and 
later  war  correspondent  for 
CBS  has  been  appointed  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  will  relieve 
David  Nichol,  who  is  returning 
to  U.  S.  on  leave  upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  White  in  Moscow. 

Gene  Sherman,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  Pacific  area 
for  the  Times  and  is  already  en- 
route  to  his  new  beat.  He  will 
report  experiences  of  Southern 
California  service  men  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “on  the  spot”  accounts  of 
Navy  task  force  forays,  island 
assaults,  and  air  battles.  He  is 
the  Times’  second  active  war 
correspondent,  Tom  T  r  e  a  n  o  r 
now  representing  that  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  Normandy  front. 

American  Legion  Reporter 

Major  Frank  Miles,  who  has 
been  a  public  relations  director 
for  Iowa  Selective  Service  with 
headquarters  in  Des  Moines,  will 
leave  soon  for  overseas  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  magazine.  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  Iowa  Legion- 
aire  since  1921,  and  will  cover 
the  African.  European,  and  Pa¬ 
cific  war  zones. 

Few  arrivals  of  correspond¬ 
ents  traveling  to  war  zones 
were  reported  during  the  week. 

John  Chabot  Smith  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ar¬ 
rived  in  Italy  at  the  same  time 
as  King  George  of  England  and 
started  his  new  job  there  by 
covering  the  King’s  tour.  He 
was  previously  in  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau. 

William  Randolph  H  e  a  r  s  t , 
Junior,  publisher  of  the  New 


SNPA  CANCELS 

COOPERATING  with  an  ODT 
program  to  eliminate  all  un¬ 
necessary  travel,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  announced  July  26  can¬ 
cellation  of  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  scheduled  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  Sept.  25-27,  and  its  me- 
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York  Journal- American,  visited 
the  Normandy  front  and  wrote 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  five  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  American  war  effort 
from  there. 

Wes  Gallagher,  newly  as¬ 
signed  head  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  France,  wrote  a 
piece  July  30  date-lined  from  St. 
Denis-Le  Gast  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  how  tough,  bearded 
American  infantrymen  teamed 
with  a  company  of  105-mm  how¬ 
itzers  to  smash  a  crack  S.S.  Das 
Reich  unit  in  a  furious  battle. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  president  of 
Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  who  was 
reported  in  London  last  week  on 
another  of  his  frequent  travels, 
went  to  the  Normandy  front  to 
see  for  himself  the  conditions 
under  which  correspondents  in 
both  the  British  and  American 
sectors  are  working.  At  that 
time  he  expected  to  remain 
in  Normandy  for  about  five 
days,  then  return  to  London  by 
Aug.  1. 

On  the  home  front  Russell 
Annabel.  U.P.  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
leave  after  spending  28  months 
in  the  North  Pacific  war  zone. 
He  had  maintained  headquarters 
at  Adak,  and  covered  aerial  ac¬ 
tion  over  Kiska,  Attu,  Amchitka, 
and  was  in  on  the  aerial  strikes 
over  Paramushiro.  He  was  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  at  Attu  for 
the  invasion,  and  covered  the 
Kiska  occupation. 

He  found  the  going  “damn 
rough.” 

Tyree  There  Too 

With  Mr.  Annabel  in  San 
Francisco  was  William  F.  Tyree, 
ace  U.P.  correspondent  and  vet¬ 
eran  of  most  of  the  early  battles 
in  the  Pacific  theatre.  Both  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  reception 
staged  for  them  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  by  U.P.  bureau  of¬ 
ficials. 

Mr.  Annabel  expects  to  spend 
a  month  in  the  U.  S.,  then  return 
to  the  North  Pacific.  Mr.  Tyree 
has  been  made  manager  of  the 
U.P.’s  central  Pacific  staff  of  cor¬ 
respondents  with  headquarters 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Clete  Roberts  of  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  who  has  been  a  radio  war 
correspondent  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  where  he  was  attached  to 
General  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  was  in  New  York. 

Correspondents  abroad  had 
not  only  a  busy  news  week,  but 
contributed  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  a  most  unreportorial- 
like  manner. 

Henry  T.  Gorrell  of  U.P. 
“with  U.  S.  Tanks  North  of 
Gavray”  for  example  tells  of 
how  he  and  Jack  Thompson  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
rounded  up  17  German  prison¬ 
ers. 

With  other  correspondents  I 
walked  about  a  mile  east  to  in¬ 
spect  the  still  smouldering 
equipment,  writes  Gorrell,  when 


TWO  MEETINGS 

chanical  conference  scheduled  at 
New  Orleans,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1. 
SNPA  President  George  C.  Rig¬ 
gers.  executive  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  said  the  action 
was  taken  with  approval  of  the 
SNPA  board  of  directors. 


here  came  17  German  soldiers 
carrying  a  white  flag.  Jack 
Thompson  called  to  them  to 
“Halt”  and  Gorrell  searched 
them.  “In  self-defense,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  Then  he  started  them 
back  toward  Roncey  to  the 
prisoner-of-war  cages. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  and  imbued 
with  the  competitive  newspaper 
spirit.  Lee  McCardell  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  two  corporals 
then  proceeded  to  take  35  war 
prisoners  near  Grimesnil  in  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

Shucks,  wrote  Mr.  McCardell 
in  effect,  it  wasn’t  nothin’  fellers. 
“They  really  gave  themselves  up 
without  a  struggle.” 

Nothing  then  remained  but  for 
correspondents  to  do  something 
really  big,  like  capturing  a  town 
for  example.  So  six  of  them  did. 

Capture  Town 

Donald  MacKenzie,  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  reported  July  27 
that  six  war  correspondents  and 
a  patrol  of  tommy  gunners  en¬ 
tered  and  captured  the  town  of 
Periers  in  Normandy — a  town  of 
10.000  inhabitants  incidentally — 
thereby  putting  a  mere  capture 
of  35  war  prisoners  to  shame. 

’The  correspondents  were  Bob 
Cromie  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Robin  Duff  of  BBC,  Seaghan 
Maynes  of  Reuters,  John  Mack- 
lin  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  Hugh 
Broderick,  a  Brooklyn  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  MacKenzie. 

To  prove  his  story,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kenzie  even  stated  the  exact 
time  of  the  city’s  capture— 3:15 
p.m. 

Clyde  A.  Farnsworth  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  had  been  stationed  at  the 
U.  S.  14th  air  headquarters  in 
China,  was  aboard  one  of  the 
B-29  Superforts  that  bombed 
Japan’s  war  plants  in  Manchu¬ 
ria. 

Wor  Personals 

Personals  of  the  week  in¬ 
cluded  mention  of  Lee  Van  Atta, 
youthful  INS  correspondent  at¬ 
tached  to  General  MacArthur’s 
command,  “who  has  made  48 
combat  missions  and  is  a  real 
dare-devil  in  his  search  for  news. 

Ernest  Hemingway,  who  was 
in  London,  was  ordered  to  shave 
off  his  beard  before  going  to 
Normandy,  according  to  Jack 
Lait  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,”  because  he  would  be  too 
conspicuous  for  snipers.” 

A  ‘former  New  York  World- 
Telegram  copy  boy,  who  “some¬ 
times  got  on  the  nerves  of  the 
city  staff  with  his  energy  and 
talkativeness”  was  reported  get¬ 
ting  on  the  nerves  of  the  Nazis 
now.  He  is  1st  Lt.  Maxwell 
Wyner,  veteran  of  32  flying  mis¬ 
sions  over  Europe,  who  wears  a 
chestful  of  decorations  and 
“guesses  now  he  won’t  try  to  be 
the  world’s  best  newspaperman 
after  all.  but  hopes  to  go  into 
public  relations.” 

And  Mrs.  Evelyn  Thompson, 
who  works  for  the  War  Finance 
Committee  in  New  York,  saw  a 
newspaper  picture  of  her  hus¬ 
band  as  he  planted  the  United 
States  flag  on  the  island  of 
Guam.  He  is  Captain  Milton 
Thompson  of  the  Marines,  a  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch. 
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Argentina  News  Still 
Censored  and  Delayed 

Restrictions  Lighter  but  Continue,  Report 
Newsmen  .  .  .  Papers  Fear  "Booby  Trap" 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

OUT  of  Argentina  this  week,  bit 

by  bit.  came  fragments  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  press  cen¬ 
sorship  situation  there  that  be¬ 
gan  to  form,  like  pieces  of  a 
puzzle,  an  understandable  pat¬ 
tern. 

And  while  that  pattern  is  still 
incomplete,  and  newspapers  and 
press  associations  await  further 
clarification,  these  facts  had 
emerged : 

1.  While  censorship  is  more 
liberal.  Argentina  has  not  abided 
strictly  by  its  recent  agreement 
to  permit  the  sending  of  dis¬ 
patches  to  foreign  countries 
without  censorship,  and  censor¬ 
ship  continues. 

Dispatches  Dsloyed 

2.  That  censorship  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  blue-penciling  of 
dispatches,  and  their  delay  in 
transmission  for  as  long  as  seven 
hours. 

3.  Argentine  newspapers  are 
groggy  from  the  long  period  of 
rigid  censorship,  and  don't  know 
quite  how  to  make  use  of  their 
newly  -  bestowed  “freedom.” 
They  are  fearful  lest  that  free¬ 
dom  is  “mined”  or  beset  with 
“booby  traps.” 

4.  They  are  again  printing 
the  unvarnished  truth  about 
what  newspapers  abroad  think 
of  their  foreign  policy,  and  they 
are  commenting,  apparently 
freely,  about  it. 

They  carried  “ample  summar¬ 
ies”  of  the  reactions  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  on  the  mem¬ 
orandum  on  the  Argentine  situ¬ 
ation  that  the  State  Department 
made  public  on  July  26,  as  well 
as  the  reply  of  CJen.  Orlando 
Peluflfo,  foreign  minister,  on  the 
same  day. 

That  censorship  is  still  tight 
though  officially  it  has  been 
abolished  on  outgoing  dispatches 
is  charged  by  Allen  Haden  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newt  foreign 
service,  who  in  a  dispatch  from 
Montevideo  Aug.  1  declared: 

“Putting  it  crudely,  dispatches 
which  present  the  official  view¬ 
point  go  uncensored.  Those  that 
present  facts  which  might  alter 
the  picture  the  government  de¬ 
sires  to  convey  do  not  get  past 
the  blue  pencil.  .  .  .  We  all 
rely  on  a  trickle  of  contraband 
news  reaching  our  papers 
through  Montevideo,  capital  of 
Uruguay. 

“The  day  when  we  can  again 
give  real  news  from  Argentina 
will  dawn  sometime  in  the 
future.” 

Amaldo  Cortesi  of  the  New 
York  Times,  commenting  July  28 
from  Buenos  Aires,  declared, 
“different  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  have  different  stories  to  tell 
about  how  the  government’s 
'■•''lition  of  censor^ip  is  work¬ 
ing. 


“Some  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  clearing  whatever  they  wrote 
through  the  cable  companies. 
Others  complain  that  some  of 
their  stories  have  been  censored 
or  delayed  or  otherwise  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  same  applies  to 
the  incoming  service  of  foreign 
news  agencies.” 

The  trouble,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  resides  in  the  fact  that 
censors  are  still  in  operation 
and  that  all  outgoing  and  incom¬ 
ing  press  matter  passes  through 
their  hands,  he  said. 

“Not  all  censors  interpret 
their  instructions  in  the  same 
way.  In  any  case,  the  censors 
now  certainly  use  a  far  more 
liberal  criterion  than  formerly 
in  deciding  what  news  may  be 
sent  or  received.” 

Lack  of  central  censorship, 
with  individual  censors  inter¬ 
preting  their  instructions  differ¬ 
ently,  was  probably  responsible 
for  a  six-hour  delay  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  telling  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  United  States 
of  the  Argentine  ambassador 
when  the  dispatches  from  other 
wire  services  apparently  were 
not  delayed,  believes  John 
Lloyd,  head  of  the  AP  Latin- 
American  division. 

Mr.  Cortesi  of  the  Times  also 
reported  on  July  29  that  “one 
section  of  a  long  dispatch  sent 
by  this  correspondent  yesterday 
was  held  up  for  more  than  seven 
hours.  It  was  a  message  of  116 
words  dealing  with  certain  un¬ 
pleasant  incidents  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  after  Thursday’s  nation¬ 
alist  demonstration.  It  was  filed 
at  5:10  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  held  up  until  26  minutes 
past  midni^t,  when  it  was 
transmitted  without  any  dele¬ 
tions.” 

News  Gets  to  Uruguay 

If  this  was  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outside  world  from 
knowing  that  nationalists  had 
stoned  the  offices  of  four  news¬ 
papers  and  broken  some  shop 
windows  it  was  inexpressibly 
silly,  he  declares,  for  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  these  events  was  car¬ 
ried  by  Buenos  Aires  newspa¬ 
pers  that  had  already  reached 
the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Uruguay. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius  also  charged 
on  July  31  that  censorship  on 
all  incoming  and  outgoing  news 
in  Argentina  is  continuing  de¬ 
spite  the  promise  by  Gen.  Pel- 
uffo  that  restrictions  would  be 
lifted. 

He  claimed  that  “apparently 
Argentine  newspapers  still  are 
not  permitted  to  publish  the 
names  or  information  about 
firms  on  the  Allied  black  list. 
His  statement,  however,  was 
made  on  Saturday,  and  the  re¬ 
cently  revised  blacklist  was 


published  on  Sunday  by  two 
English  language  newspapers  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Herald  and  the 
Standard.  La  Nacion  on  Sunday 
also  carried  a  story  on  the  black¬ 
listing  of  the  Argentine  pro- 
Axis  newspaper  Fronda,  which 
had  hailed  Hitlers  “brilliant 
leadership”  during  the  Allied 
landings  in  France. 

Mr.  Stettinius,  who  made  his 
comment  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  information  about  a  Monte¬ 
video  report  that  censorship  is 
unabated  and  that  newspapers 
dare  not  criticize  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gen.  Edelmiro  Farrell, 
said  that  the  report  was  in  line 
with  information  reaching  the 
state  department. 

Printed  State  Dept.  Report 

A  July  31  report  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  bureau  in 
Buenos  Aires  replied  that  “Mr. 
Stettinius’  reference  to  con¬ 
tinued  censorship  of  the  press 
is  true  in  some  degree”  but  that 
“the  Argentine  authorities  have 
considerably  relaxed  censor¬ 
ship”  and  have  “permitted  the 
text  of  the  Washington  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Argentine  situation, 
with  all  its  harsh  references  to 
the  Farrell  regime,  to  be  printed 
in  full.” 

Censorship  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  has  also  been  relaxed 
considerably,  but  they  are  still 
not  able  to  file  whatever  they 
like  on  their  own  responsibility 
as  they  were  given  to  under¬ 
stand  recently,  the  Tribune  re¬ 
port  declared. 

Response  of  the  Argentine 
press  to  the  “lifting”  of  censor¬ 
ship  on  July  26  is  discussed  at 
length  and  somewhat  cynically 
by  Allan  Haden  in  his  Aug.  1 
dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

May  Have  Censorship  Again 

“The  Argentine  press  has  been 
muzzled  so  long  that  it  is  slight¬ 
ly  punch-drunk,  not  knowing 
quite  what  to  do  with  itself  and 
wary  lest  this  be  a  trap,”  he 
wrote. 

“For  with  civil  liberties  unas¬ 
sured,  there  is  no  telling  when 
censorship  can  again  be  im¬ 
posed  or  a  specific  newspaper 
closed  for  over-stepping  the 
bounds  of  freedom.” 

None  can  forget,  said  Mr. 
Haden,  that  the  Noticias  Graficas 
was  closed  for  one  day  when 
Jose  W.  August!,  usually  as 
shrewd  an  editor  as  can  be 
found,  thought  ingenuously  that 
an  open  season  had  been  de¬ 
clared  on  Nazis  when  the  break 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis  occurred. 

“He  opened  up  with  both  bar¬ 
rels  and  got  closed  down.  On 
Wednesday,  after  the  lifting  of 
the  censorship,  the  Critica’s 
plateglass  windows  were 
smashed  as  a  warning  that  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally. 

Mr.  Hayden  believes  that 
American  correspondents  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  have  paved  the  way  for 
amicable  understanding  between 
that  country  and  the  United 
States. 

“If  the  Argentine  government, 
which  at  least  seems  to  be  trying 
to  free  itself  from  its  too  inti¬ 
mate  connections  with  the  na¬ 
tionalists.  should  move  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


No  Censorship 
Changes,  But 
Ask  Extra  Core 

Byron  Price  Warns 

On  Need  ior 
Unditninished  Vigilanct 

Warning  that  successes  o< 
Allied  forces  around  the  wofij 
do  not  diminish  the  need  ia 
voluntary  censorship  of  iqr 
news,  Byron  Price,  directw  d 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  ag. 
nounced  this  week  that  no 
changes  in  the  censorship  co^ 
are  being  made  at  the  end  of 
the  six-months  period  now 
ending. 

He  urged,  however,  that  the 
present  code  be  reviewed  by 
editors  and  their  staffs  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  precautions  is 
handling  war  news  from  the 
Pacific. 

“The  enemy  knows  that  it  ii 
our  intention  to  liberate  the 
Philippines  and  all  of  the  other 
territory  now  under  Japane* 
occupation,  and  to  carry  the  at¬ 
tack  also  to  the  mainlud  d 
Japan  by  land.  sea.  and  air.  What 
we  must  protect  at  all  hazard  k 
information  of  the  time,  place, 
and  method  of  attack,  the  tt 
quence  of  operations,  the 
strength  of  the  attacking  forces 
and  their  technical  make-up  and 
equipment,”  the  censorship  offlcc 
warned. 

Urged  to  Observe  Rulei 

Censorship  rules  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  European  invasion  stiU 
should  be  carefully  observed,  it 
declared. 

“Please  re-examine  the  special 
request  of  Jan.  19  regarding  the 
European  invasion  and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  need  for  all  pre 
cautions  mentioned  continua 
unabated  with  respect  to  opera¬ 
tions  still  to  come  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater. 

“The  successes  of  the  allied 
forces  around  the  world  do  not 
diminish  the  need  for  voluntai; 
censorship.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  more  important  than  em 
that  the  codes  be  observed  in 
spirit  and  in  detail.  Changinf 
personnel  in  news  rooms  placci 
an  increased  responsibility  oc 
management  to  see  that  the  vital 
requirements  of  security  are  not 
overlooked.  Each  editor  and 
broadcaster  is  urgently  rr 
quested  to  take  affirmative  and 
positive  action  to  see  that  every 
code  provision  is  re-read  by  and 
impressed  upon  every  memba 
of  his  staff.” 

With  special  reference  to  the 
coming  Pacific  operations  the 
censorship  office  emphasized  that 
editors  and  writers  should  keep 
in  mind  code  provisions  againd 
publication  without  authority  of 
secret  war  plans;  movement  of 
ships  and  troops,  including  sl^ 
of  high  officers  or  specialiisd 
personnel;  or  the  presence  of 
undisclosed  units  in  areas  over 
seas. 

Allied  or  enemy  secret  weaF 
ons  and  equipment  and  counter 
measures  of  defense,  and  inter 
national  negotiations  dealing 
with  military  operations,  alio 
should  not  be  mentioned  by  the 
press. 
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>  I  S  H  E  R  for  AugHit  5, 
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DOVE  OF  PEACE 

Carl  SKitiilal,  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  TWAIN  WHO  MISSED 

Manninj?,  Phoetiix  Kepubiic  and  Gazette. 


SALUTE  DRILL 

Hugh  Hutton,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


MacKinnon  to 
Be  Executive  on 
Phila.  Bulletin 

Former  Chairman.  ANPA 
Standing  Committee,  to 
Lease  Phila.  Assn. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  2  — After 
having  served  the  newspapers  of 
Philadelphia  and  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  for 
two  and  a  half 
years  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Eugene 
MacKinnon  is 
severing  his  con- 
nection  with 
that  body  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  execu¬ 
tive  position 
with  the  Ener 
aing  Bulletin, 
the  new  post  to 
shortly  after  the 
year  at  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
MacKinnon’s  contract  with 
NPAP. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  secretary 
>nd  general  manager  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Company,  announced  today 
a  new  position  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  setup  of  the  Bulletin  was 
being  created — as  yet  without 
title— w  h  i  c  h  Mr.  MacKinnon 
would  occupy  with  particular  fit¬ 
ness  because  of  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  the  mani¬ 
fold  business  problems  of  news- 
P»per  management.  Long  known 
u  an  expert  on  labor  rela- 
hons.  Mr.  MacKinnon  previously 
»rved  for  six  years  as  chairman 
w  the  Special  Standing  Commit- 
y,  of  the  American  Newspaper 
•TOlishers  Association. 

It  was  indicated  that  in  his 
nw  affiliation  Mr.  MacKinnon 
^  continue  active  in  the  field 
Of  labor  relations.  He  will  also 


MacKinnon 
be  assumed 
first  of  the 


deal  with  matters  of  production 
and  other  activities  for  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  connection  with  read¬ 
justments  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  post-war  period, 
both  in  the  return  to  normal 
operating  conditions  and  with  a 
view  to  possible  future  develop¬ 
ments. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  MacKinnon  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  of 
Philadelphia  was  organized  in 
February,  1942.  Established  for 
mutual  benefits,  the  association 
includes  the  four  Philadelphia 
newspaper s — Bulletin,  Daily 
News,  Inquirer  and  Record — 
and  the  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
Post. 

The  association  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  existence,  a  successor 
to  Mr.  MacKinnon  to  be  chosen 
later. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  44,  is  a 
native  of  Helena,  Mont,  and  a 
graduate  of  Carroll  College, 
Helena,  and  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  class  of  '24.  In  his 
early  newspaper  days  he  filled 
all  the  usual  news  and  editorial 
jobs  and  was  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  executive  on  several  large 
new.spapers  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Later 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
several  newspapers  in  Montana. 
While  publisher  he  also  handled 
business  and  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  labor  relations  for  a 
group  of  newspapers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest. 

Arbitration  Machinery 

As  the  result  of  his  unique  ex¬ 
periences  MacKinnon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chairmanship  of 
ANPA’s  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  in  March,  1936.  succeed¬ 
ing  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  continuing 
until  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1942.  While  with  ANPA  he 
maintained  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Unions  of  Pressmen, 
Typographers.  Stereotypers,  En¬ 
gravers  and  others  a  system  of 
arbitration  since  recr^nized  by 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  and 
other  authorities  as  the  most 


workable  pre-war  arbitration 
machinery  ever  used  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

This  plan  entailed  a  system  of 
local  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
terms  of  new  contracts  in  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  o  n  with  International 
Boards  of  Appeal  in  Chicago, 
whose  review  of  decisions  was 
final  and  binding.  The  system 
adhered  to  the  principle  that 
publishers  could  not  be  required 
to  arbitrate  union  demands  for 
such  gratuities  as  sick  leave,  va¬ 
cations  and  severance  pay. 

While  with  ANPA  MacKinnon 
represented  employers  in  many 
local  and  appeal  arbitration 
cases  where  issues  involved 
precedents  important  to  news¬ 
papers  generally.  In  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  case  he  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  10  non-striking  unions 
from  establishing  claims  that 
under  usual  newspaper  labor 
contracts  the  employer  was  lia¬ 
ble  for  time  lost  during  suspen¬ 
sions  caused  by  strikes  of  other 
unions.  In  Detroit  cases  he  es¬ 
tablished  that  newly  created 
chapels  had  to  accept  wage  re¬ 
ductions  to  “going  union  rates’’ 
of  area  in  cases  where  wages 
and  bonuses,  previous  to  unioni¬ 
zation.  had  been  higher  than  the 
union  rates. 

Since  coming  to  Philadelphia, 
the  employers  whom  MacKinnon 
has  represented  have  succeeded 
in  entering  into  first  citywide 
contracts  with  mailers,  drivers 
and  other  trades  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing.  through  arbitrations,  that 
chain  store,  national,  bond  and 
liquor  advertising  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  reproduction. 

MacKinnon  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  Having  enlisted 
in  the  National  Guard  in  high 
school  days  he  went  overseas 
and  serv^  in  France  for  18 
months  in  the  26th  Division  and 
at  First  Army  headquarters, 
winding  up  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers.  He  married  Anne 
Jones,  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  and 
they  have  two  young  daughters, 
the  MacKinnon  home  being  at 
Byrn  Mawr,  Pa. 


^*<TO  R  ft  F  U  •  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Aagast  B.  1*44 


U.  P.  Appeals 
Ruling  on 
Maintenance 

The  United  Press  has  appealed 
to  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
for  review  of  a  directive  order 
of  the  Newspaper  Commission 
compelling  the  U.P.  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  provision  into  its  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  appeal  was  forwarded  to 
the  Newspaper  Commission  in 
Chicago  today. 

The  U.P.  contended  in  its  pe¬ 
tition  that  the  directive  order  of 
the  Commission  violates  the 
Constitutional  guarantees  of  the 
free  press,  is  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act  and  exceeds  the  es¬ 
tablished  policies  of  the  WLB. 

The  directive  order  was  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  Commission  on 
July  26  after  a  hearing  at  which 
union  security  was  the  only 
issue. 

■ 

Ne'wspaper  Trucks  Get 
Lo-w  Tire  Priority 

Washington,  Aug.  3 — New  pri¬ 
ority  regulations  governing 
heavy-duty  truck  tires  place  in 
a  high  category  vehicles  which 
transport  newsprint  to  publish¬ 
ing  plants  and  provide  the  lowest 
preference  rating  for  newspaper 
delivery  trucks. 

Essentiality  is  rated  in  classes 
1.  2A,  2B.  3.  4  and  5.  News¬ 
print  trucks  will  receive  2B 
rating  for  “off-the-highway  and 
over-the-road  commercial  oper¬ 
ations,”  3  ratii^  for  “whoteale 
local  commercial  driivery  and 
service  operations.”  4  rating  for 
retail  local  commercial  delivery 
operations.  Newspaper  drfivery 
trucks  are  given  a  5  rating. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Ads  Get  the  Laughs 
In  Today’s  Press 


By  Mary  Eluabeth  Lasher 


PEOPLE  are  laughing  .  .  .  not 

just  at  tlie  funnies  or  at  the 
editorial  cartoons,  but  also  at 
the  advertisements  in  their 
newspapers.  They’re  laughing 
because  they're  genuinely 
amused,  and  sales  are  thereby 
benefiting.  Their  laughter  is 
genuine  because  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  are  using  humor 
in  their  sales  messages,  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  best  of  die  humorists, 
many  of  them  cartoonists  and 
gag  writers  who  already  have 
proved  their  worth  by  building 
large  followings  for  newspaper 
editorial  features,  comics  and 
cartoons. 

The  use  of  humor  in  adver¬ 
tising  isn’t  new,  but  the  in¬ 
creasingly  widespread  use  of  it 
evident  today  has  definite  news 
value  and  sales  value  as  well. 
And,  that  widespread  use,  inso¬ 
far  as  we  could  ascertain,  be¬ 
gan  in  the  depths  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  about  12  years  ago,  when, 
as  now,  the  public  was  yearning 
for  relief  from  the  grimness  of 
everyday  life  and  advertisers 
were  searching  for  new  ways  to 
sell  their  products. 

Selling  Good  Will 

Today,  of  course,  many  of 
these  humor-conscious  advertis¬ 
ers  are  using  comics  and  car¬ 
toons  less  to  sell  their  products 
than  to  hold  their  customers 
until  those  products  are  again 
available. 

Recognizing  tnat  the  news¬ 
paper  had  an  obligation  to  en¬ 
tertain  its  readers  as  real  as  its 
responsibility  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  the  more  serious 
events  of  the  day,  executives 
welcomed  the  comic  strip  in  the 
person  of  R.  P.  Oultcault’s  “The 
Yellow  Kid,”  created  just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  as  a 
regular  newspaper  feature.  It, 
of  course,  was  quickly  followed 
by  numerous  others,  among 
them  the  “Katzenjammer  Kids,” 
which  was  the  first  in  modern 
form,  and  still  exists  today. 

Between  that  time  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931,  when  Hearst’s  Puck — 
The  Comic  Weekly  opened  its 
pages  to  advertising  there  were 
occasional  incidences  of  adver¬ 
tisers  using  the  comic  strip 
technique,  but  not  until  the 
thirties  did  advertisers  in  large 
numbers  see  the  potentialities  of 
employing  such  editorial  tech¬ 
niques  in  their  copy. 

Both  then  and  now,  as  in  the 
comic  pages  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  belying  their  name,  only 
a  portion  of  the  comic  strip  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  humorous. 
Puck  promotion  describes  the 
“four  great  denominators”  of 
success^  entertainment  as 
“laughs,  loves,  thrills  and  tears” 
and  the  a^  make  as  much  use 
of  the  latter  three  as  they  do 
of  the  laughs.  Coneequently, 
only  pest  of  the  strip  ads  belong 
in  this  discussion  of  humor  in 
advertising. 


Nevertheless,  since  the  comic 
strip  ran  interference  for  other 
forms  of  advertising  humor,  it 
seems  worthwhile  to  recall  how 
it  got  its  first  big  shove  up  the 
success  ladder. 

At  the  same  time  that  Puck 
made  its  pages  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  General  Foods  Corp. 
was  disturbed  by  the  steady  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  sales  of  Grape 
Nuts,  the  highest-priced  cooked 
cereal  on  the  market  then,  and 
General  Foods  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  was 
casting  about  for  something  new 
in  advertising,  something  which 
would  turn  the  sales  curve  up¬ 
ward  again. 

Very,  Very  Nice 

Subsequently  Grape  Nuts  be¬ 
came  the  first  advertiser  to  use 
comic  strip  advertising  consis¬ 
tently,  and  the  results  are  best 
indicated  by  this  statement  from 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Feb.  9,  1935, 
page  three:  “Grape  Nuts  with 
virtually  every  penny  of  its  ap¬ 
propriation  in  comics,  rose 
steadily  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Ralph  Starr  Butler  smiled 
broadly — colored  comic  advertis¬ 
ing  had  come  to  stay.  Grape 
Nuts  sales  had  become  ‘Very 
nice — very,  very  nice.’  ” 

The  following  year  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  began  to  carry  comic  strip 
advertising  and  the  number  of 
advertisers  to  cash  in  on  the 
reader-attention  gained  by  the 
comic  strip  technique  multiplied. 

Among  the  advertisers  to  be 
found  on  this  early  bandwagon 
were,  in  addition  to  Grape  Nuts: 
Rinso,  Lifebouy,  Jello,  Bauer  & 
Black,  Bon  Ami,  Indent  Tooth¬ 
paste,  Post  Toasties,  Coca  Cola. 
Royal  Gelatin,  Camel  Cigarettes, 
and  Ovaltine. 

Notable  is  the  fact,  indicated 
by  this  partial  list,  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  chiefly  makers  of 
food  and  drug  products,  all  low- 
priced  items  requiring  high  vol¬ 
ume  sales  to  prove  worthwhile 
profit-makers  for  their  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Now  as  then  most  comic  sec¬ 
tion  advertising  space  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  employed  for 
fast  -  selling,  over  -  the  -  counter 
products  such  as  foods  and 
drugs. 

Both  advertising  agencies  and 
media  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  majority  of  quality  ad¬ 
vertisers,  while  looking  with 
envy  at  the  high  readership 
figures  attained  by  cartoon  and 
comic  advertising,  still  say,  “But 
not  for  our  product.  We  must 
have  dignified  advertising.” 

Even  some  of  them,  however, 
are  beginning  to  capitulate  to 
the  infectious  laughter  of  the 
biuring  public  as  this  column 
will  show  in  a  continuation  of 
the  discussion  in  the  next  two 
weeks. 


Visiting  at  Home 

SUMMER  isn’t  over  yet  .  .  . 

there  remains  at  least  a  month 
and  a  half  in  which  many  per¬ 
sons  will  be  having  vacations 
and  vacillating  between  to  go 
away  or  not  to  go  away. 

The  “Get  Acquainted  With 
Your  Own  Home  Town”  type 
of  promotion  is  a  natural  this 
year  for  newspapers  and  one  of 
the  advertising  war  themes  most 
in  need  of  support.  Available 
from  the  Information  Division, 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
is  a  pamphlet  of  ideas,  many  of 
which  could  be  used  dually  to 
stimulate  a  worthwhile  com¬ 
munity  movement  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  double-barreled  war  theme- 
product  advertising. 

Motion  picture  theaters,  book 
stores,  sports  equipment  shops, 
furniture  stores,  swimming 
pools,  recreation  centers  all  are 
logical  starting  points  for  such 
a  campaign  and  could  be  welded 
together  with  the  “How  to  Spend 
Your  Vacation  At  Home”  con¬ 
test  suggested  by  the  ODT. 


Correspondents' 
Letters  Used 
In  Bond  Ads 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 


IN  ADDITION  to  its  regular 
merchandise  advertising  Mc- 
Cutcheon’s,  New  York  specialty 
store,  is  sponsoring  a  campaign 
publicizing  the  war  contribu¬ 
tions  and  peace-time  possibilities 
of  its  Joiner  Division,  a  contract 
department  which  supplies  arti¬ 
cles  such  as  metal  furniture  and 
joiner  bulkheads  for  U.S.  ships. 
Each  of  the  six  ads  making  up 
the  current  campaign  has  spot¬ 
lighted  one  special  ship  for 
which  McCutcheon’s  provides 
equipment — such  as  a  Navy 
“Baby  Flat-top”  or  a  great  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  vessel.  One  even 
described  a  proposed  luxury 
liner  of  the  post-war  world. 
Each  ad  measures  600  lines  and 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post  and  also  in 
newspapers  serving  the  areas 
where  the  ships  are  built. 
McCann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 

Using  dailies  in  21  cities  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans  the 
Planters  Nut  &  Chocolate  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Suffolk, 
Va.,  has  begun  a  ten  weeks’  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  on  peanuts. 
The  ads  will  be  built  around  a 
series  of  cartoon  type  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Sargent  and  will  point 
out  the  important  part  Planters 
peanuts  play  in  the  diet  of  the 
armed  forces.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Featuring  Gonzalez,  Byass  im¬ 
ported  sherries  and  ports,  Schen- 
LEY  Import  Corp.  has  inau^- 
rated  a  summer  advertising 
campaign  reputed  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  ever  for  wines.  Running 
weekly  a  400-line  ad  in  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  Schenley’s  is  also  doing  some 
radio  advertising.  Kleppner  Co., 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Resuming  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Cocomalt  after  several 
years  of  only  magazine  promo¬ 
tion  the  R  B.  Davis  Co.  placed 
the  first  ad  this  week  in  55  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  To 
run  for  three  months  the  170- 
line  ads  portray  the  Cocomalt 
kids  and  draw  reader  attention 
by  such  headlines  as  “Hello 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


As  their  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  the  Fifth  War  Lon 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  r*. 
public  and  Morning  Herald,  both 
printed  by  the  Republic  1% 
lishing  Co.,  featured  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  United  Press  and 
ciated  Press  war  correspondeoti 
in  large  space  advertisements 

The  drive  was  well  supportii 
editorially  as  well  with  an  es- 
planatory  news  story  and  edi¬ 
torial  appearing  in  the  saae 
issue  with  each  of  the  ads.  h 
addition  to  the  messages,  detail¬ 
ing  sacrifices  on  all  fronts,  the 
ads  carried  photographs  aad 
biographical  sketches  of  the  cor 
respondents. 

In  all,  the  two  Yakima  papen, 
between  June  1  and  July  8,  car 
ried  8,722Vfe  inches — 6,0M  cd  ad¬ 
vertising,  2,272V^  of  news  and 
390  of  editorials,  in  support  oi 
the  bond  drive.  Of  that  amount 
5,542  inches  were  paid  for  by 
local  advertisers  and  528V^  by 
national  advertisers. 

Topping  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
ty’s  quota  of  $6,700,000  at  a  time 
when  no  crop  money  was  com¬ 
ing  in,  sales  as  of  July  15  had 
reached  $8,424,284. 

“It  has  been  our  contentkn 
for  some  time.”  Ted  Robertson, 
publisher  of  the  papers,  t^ 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “that  the 
advertising  columns  and  not  the 
news  columns  sell  bonds.  That 
is  why  we  contribute  as  mud 
advertising  space  to  these  vari¬ 
ous  drives  as  we  do. 

Since  bonds  first  went  on  sale, 
our  two  papers  have  contributed 
49,221  inches  of  space  or  ap¬ 
proximately  293  pages.  We  have 
noticed  on  each  bond  drive 
that  as  we  have  increased  our 
advertising  contribution  and  de¬ 
creased  the  news  contributed 
the  sales  to  individuals  have 


gone  up. 

Advertising  in  the  recent 
drive  amounted  to  69.3%  of  the 
space  devoted  to  bonds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  66%  in  the  Fourth 
Loan  and  nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  of  bonds  were  sold  U 
individuals  in  the  Fifth  than  in 
the  Fourth  drive. 

The  correspondents'  letten 
which  keynoted  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  promotion  in  Yakima  were 
obtained  by  U.P.  and  AP  at  Mr. 
Robertson’s  suggestion,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  made  available  to 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 


Star  Accepts  CCF  Ads 


Mil 


Reversing  its  former  policy  d 
refusing  advertising  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth  Fed¬ 
eration,  Canada’s  Socialist  party 
(E.  &  P.,  May  20,  pg.  12,  341, 
the  Montreal  (P.Q. )  Star  has 
recently  not  only  published  ne«i 
of  the  party's  activities  but  alio 
accepted  advertisements  of  C® 
meetings.  Samples  of  these  am 
vertisements  received  by  Edi^^ 
&  Publisher  reveal  them  as  ' 
pie  announcements  of  mee* 
programs,  not  as  strenuous 
nouncements  of  capitalism,  ^ 
such  as  the  Star  earlier  refused, 
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IBDO  Juniors  Serve 
)n  Advisory  Council 


By  Betty  Feezel 

\B0UT  every  two  weeks  all  the 
youni  women,  between  the 
of  18  and  28.  in  all  of  the 

jivisions  of  the  _ 

Xew  York  office 
if  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton  D  u  r  s  t  i  n  e 

jnd  Osborn 
hurry  to  the 
lecture  room  on 
Die  tenth  floor. 

..joy  a  tasty 
usch  prepared 
in  the  agency's 

own  k  i  t  c  h  e  n  . 

yd  then  settle 
down  to  an  hour  , 

or  more  of  opin-  Hmdlaub 

ion  -  giving  on 
“irent  advertising  matters. 

This  group  of  over  90  young 
jjcncy  employes  is  the  newly 
fo^  Junior  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  proudly  looked  upon  by 
B3DO  as  a  sounding  board  of 
the  market  this  age  group  rep¬ 
resents. 

Try  Products,  Offer  Ideas 
Organized  early  in  June  this 
.Mf,  the  Council  has  already 
^ioen  of  help  to  the  agency  and 
0  its  clients  by  trying  out  ques- 
donnaires.  carrying  out  product 
viis.  previewing  merchandising 
deas  and  offering  suggestions  on 
fveral  advertising  campaigns 
)w  under  way. 

I  Mn.  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub, 
BBDO  vice-president  who  guides 
ne  Oiuncil.  when  interviewed 
3y  Editor  &  Publisher  hastened 
» explain.  “The  Council  is  not 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
iroup  of  advertising  experts.” 
Nor  is  it  a  cross  section  of  the 
Nitional  market.  The  agency 
hat  its  own  panel  of  3,000  fam¬ 
ilies  to  serve  that  purpose.  It  is 
'".stead  a  “guinea-pig”  of  the  age 
market  to  which  the  girls  in  the 
Council  belong,  and  as  such  it  is 
being  used  by  the  agency. 

Organize  Officially 
The  idea  of  the  Council  is  not 
all  a  new  thing  with  BBDO,” 
Mrs.  Rindlaub  stated.  The  agency 
ius  always  made  it  a  practice  to 
-call  together  girls  in  the  office 
'or  their  ideas.  To  make  things 
asier  all  the  way  around  it  was 
re«ntly  decided  to  organize  of- 
idally,  and  so  the  frequent 
ifflcheon  meetings  were  inaug¬ 
urated. 

Each  meeting  is  planned  to 
™  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
'ter  a  buffet  luncheon  designed 
cially  to  please  the  feminine 
te.  Mrs.  Rindlaub  (called 
^Jean"  by  all  the  girls )  takes  the 
oor  and  presents  the  business 
the  day.  While  some  persons 
iah  their  dessert,  she  explains 
background  of  the  pai"ticular 
ilans,  then  asks  for  com- 
ts,  criticisms  and  sugges- 
I. 

.Mrs.  Rindlaub  was  elected 
■  president  last  March  and  is 
,  first  women  to  be  given  that 
tne  by  BBDO.  Formerly  copy 
■r^  head  and  an  authority  on 
w.  she  has  been  with  the 
gency  for  14  years. 


One  thing  the  members  of  the 
Council  did  very  successfully 
was  to  work  up  ideas  for  a  radio 
show.  Another  time  the  girls 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  on  sil¬ 
verware,  and  again  they  mulled 
over  one  on  driving  a  car.  Just 
now  everyone  is  experimenting 
with  a  certain  shampoo  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  women’s  market  for  what 
has  so  far  been  just  a  man’s 
product. 

Since  age  is  the  only  member¬ 
ship  requirement,  the  Council 
has  representatives  from  every 
department — typists,  file  clerks, 
junior  writers,  accountants  and 
secretaries.  And.  the  girls  that 
belong  consider  themselves  very 
lucky  to  be  in  on  such  fun. 

Most  of  the  members  live  at 
home  with  their  families.  Only 
21  of  them  live  in  New  York 
City  proper,  the  rest  being  su¬ 
burban  dwellers  who  “commute” 
each  day.  Seventy-four  are  sin¬ 
gle.  Eighty-four  say  they  can 
cook;  75  go  on  record  as  liking 
to  sew.  All  have  attended  high 
school,  and  all  but  36  have  gone 
to  business  school  or  college. 

Widely  Traveled  Group 

“At  the  first  meeting,”  Mrs. 
Rindlaub  said,  “we  took  time  to 
find  out  about  each  other.  The 
survey  showed  that  all  but  three 
of  the  girls  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  those  three  rep¬ 
resenting  Ireland,  Italy  and 
Nicaragua;  and  the  travel  report 
was  amazing.  All  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  group  offers 
more  than  a  New  Yorker  view¬ 
point;  that  the  girls  have  a 
national  understanding.  In  short, 
that  they  do  know  there’s  a 
country  west  of  the  Hudson.” 

A  check  was  also  taken  on  the 
girls’  hobbies,  what  instruments 
they  play,  what  radio  programs 
they  listen  to,  and  what  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  they  read 
regularly  all  with  the  idea  of 
calling  selected  groups  for  spe¬ 
cialized  problems. 

One  value  of  the  Council  is 
that  the  girls  are  always  avail¬ 
able  and  can  be  called  together 
easily.  Mrs.  Rindlaub  pointed 
out.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a 
quick  reaction  poll  can  be  taken. 

Future  Good  Buyers 

Summarized  Mrs.  Rindlaub. 
“Our  theory  is  that  after  the 
war  it  is  the  young  women  who 
will  make  up  a  most  important 
part  of  the  market.  Brides  have 
always  been  considered  good 
buyers;  and  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod  you  will  have  not  just  the 
brides  of  that  year  but  brides  of 
the  war  years  as  well  as  young 
war  workers  returning  to  or  set¬ 
ting  up  homes.  The  advertiser 
will  profit  who  knows  how  to 
appeal  successfully  to  this  group. 
The  Coimcil  is  helping  us  to 
compile  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information.” 

And  how  do  the  clients  feel 
about  the  Council?  Mrs.  Rind¬ 
laub  laughed  and  answered. 
“They’re  all  for  it.  Already 


they’ve  been  sending  in  things 
for  the  group  to  do.  And  the 
requests  have  not  only  come 
from  the  cosmetic  manufacturers 
and  the  electrical  appliance 
makers,  as  expected,  but  also 
from  many  strange  sources.  Oh, 
the  Junior  Advisory  Council  is 
definitely  proving  a  working 
part  of  BBDO.” 

■ 

Council  Booklet  Sho-tvs 
Use  of  War  Themes 

War  theme  advertising  is 
more  than  a  demonstration  of 
patriotism,  according  to  the 
booklet  “Four  Ways  To  Show 
Your  Colors”  just  released  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council. 
In  its  various  forms,  such  adver¬ 
tising,  the  booklet  shows,  ren¬ 
ders  service  to  the  advertiser  as 
well  as  to  the  public  and  the 
war  effort. 

Through  reproductions  of  ac¬ 
tual  ads  and  editorial  explana¬ 
tions  the  Council  illustrates  the 
four  major  ways  in  which  war 
themes  can  be  incorporated  into 
an  ad  and  the  benefits  which 
can  accrue  from  their  use. 

The  “All-out”  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  definitely  subordinates 
his  product,  is  described  as  “a 
super  ‘institutional’  ad  .  .  .  that 
nobody  quarrels  with  and  that 
everybody  reads.”  Both  prod¬ 
uct  and  war  theme  are  given 
equal  emphasis  in  the  “Double- 
barrelled”  type,  and  the  Council 
points  out  that  the  use  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  war  topic  can  enhance  the 
companion  product  message. 

Third  among  the  methods  is 
the  “Sneak-punch”  in  which  the 
product  receive  major  attention 
but  by  suggestion  the  war  theme 
is  given  support.  For  example, 
the  model  used  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  wears  a  WAC  uniform  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hostess  gown. 

The  fourth  method.  “Plus  with 
a  slug.”  is.  according  to  the 
Council,  gaining  more  impor¬ 
tance,  with  advertisers  drama¬ 
tizing  such  lines  as  “Buy  War 
Bonds”  instead  of  burying  them 
in  8  pt.  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

To  point  up  the  statement  that 
war  theme  advertising  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  advertiser,  the  book¬ 
let  concludes  with  endorsements 
from  eight  of  them. 


Honor  Whiteleather 

Members  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  composed 
of  advertising  executives  and 
writers,  at  their  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  Tuesday  awarded  the  club’s 
Citation  of  Merit  to  Melvin  K. 
Whiteleather.  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin’s  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  recognition  of  his 
meritorious  journalistic  perform¬ 
ances  on  European  battlefronts. 
He  just  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  after  eight  months  service 
abroad. 


With  McCann-Erickson 

Paul  O.  Ridings,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Minneapolis  office 
of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1. 


"Xmas  in  July" 
Opens  Early 
Moil  Publicity 

The  service  that  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  other 
media  of  communication  can 
perform  to  the  men  in  service 
by  publicizing  the  Sept.  15  to 
Oct.  15  dates  of  Christmas  over¬ 
seas  mailing  formed  the  key¬ 
note  of  an  impressive  and  un¬ 
usual  Christmas  dinner  July  27, 
signalizing  the  opening  of  the 
mailing  campaign. 

The  dinner,  at  which  the 
greeting  card  industry  played 
host  to  journalists,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  War,  Navy  and 
Post  Office  departments,  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  the 
War  Advertising  Council  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  postal  serv¬ 
ices,  w’as  modelled  on  traditional 
patterns  and  staged  against  a 
background  of  huge  mural 
Christmas  card  displays  in  the 
Hotel  Waldorf  -  Astoria.  New 
York  City,  to  dramatize  the 
message  to  a  group  of  300  guests 
whom  Postmaster  General  Frank 
C.  Walker  labelled  as  an  ideal 
nucleus  of  publicity. 

“Today's  event.”  declared  Em- 
mette  Y.  Graham,  program  di¬ 
rector.  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  ‘fires  the  opening  gun  m  a 
carefully  plann^,  gigantic  and 
nationwide  informational  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  tell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  what  to  do.  when  to 
do  it  and  how  to  do  it,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sending  of  their 
1944  Christmas  gift  packages 
overseas. 

Praises  Cooperation 

“We  in  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  are  officially  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  and  project¬ 
ing  informational  programs  of 
recognized  war  needs  to  the 
American  people.  This  par¬ 
ticular  program,  officially  known 
as  the  “Overseas  dffiristmas  Mail 
Program,”  provides  a  wonderful 
example  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plish^  through  the  cooperation 
of  Government  and  private  in¬ 
dustries,  by  the  pooling  of  all 
available  manpower  and  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  construction  of  an 
educational  or  selling  program 
of  national  scope.” 

After  praising  the  assistance  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  he 
added: 

“We  must  also  call  attention 
to  the  wholehearted  and  ever- 
ready  help  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceive  at  all  times  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  this  program  from  the 
War  Advertising  Council.  As 
usual,  we  have  found  the  men 
of  press  and  radio  stepping  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  be  advised  of 
their  share  in  this  important 
activity.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
great  and  varied  contributions, 
we  feel  that  we  have  put  to¬ 
gether  an  informational  program 
which,  although  it  will  be  short 
in  duration,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  ever  proj¬ 
ected  in  the  United  States.” 

Other  speakers  were  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  Brig.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Chickering,  director  of 
the  Army  Postal  Service,  and 
Capt.  C.  B.  Momsen,  assistant 
director  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions  for  Postal  Affairs. 


t  pUBLISHtR  for  Aaguat  5.  1944 
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CED  Handbook  Plans 
Future  of  Retailers 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WHETHER  machines  are  run¬ 
ning,  trains,  ships  and  air¬ 
planes  carrying  cargoes,  stores 
and  wholesale  organizations  op¬ 
erating  and  men  and  women 
punching  time  cards  depends, 
according  to  the  “Handbook  For 
Retailer^’  just  published  by 
the  Committ^  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  on  what  takes  place 
between  the  salesperson  and  the 
customer.  In  other  words,  the 
degree  of  prosperity  of  any 
country  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  relative  success  of  the  retail 
operation. 

Since  the  newspaper  is  con¬ 
cerned  so  closely  with  that  op¬ 
eration,  is  in  fact  one  of  its  ele¬ 
ments  and  instruments  and  de¬ 
pends  so  largely  on  individual 
retailers  for  a  large  portion  of 
its  livelihood,  the  program 
which  the  CED  has  outlined  to 
aid  the  retailer  in  planning  his 
future  business  has  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  newspaper’s  own 
current  and  post-war  opera¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  Help  Plan 

Many  newspapers  are  already 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  business  and  com¬ 
munity  post-war  planning  being 
encouraged  by  local  branches  of 
the  CED,  but  this  particular 
phase  of  the  program,  the  book¬ 
let  for  which  may  be  procured 
from  local  CED,  is  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  concern  of  the  newspaper 
even  than  are  the  broader  plans 
for  community  betterment. 

Both  retailers  and  newspaper 
advertising  executives  have,  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  help  make  its  clients, 
the  retail  stores,  more  successful 
in  their  own  operation  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  newspaper  in  its. 

'Taking  that  point  of  view,  the 
newspaper’s  concern  with  the 
retailer  does  not  stop  with  the 
preparation  of  his  advertising 
but  extends  to  all  phases  of  the 
business  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion,  for  a  poor  retailer  cannot 
be  a  good,  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Pointing  out  that  the  retailer 
who  makes  a  plan  now  is  doing 
his  best  to  insure  his  own  future, 
the  handbook  comments:  “Re¬ 
tailers  are  familiar  with  making 
plans  for  Christmas  and  other 
seasonal  selling,  or  if  they  are 
located  in  crop  areas,  they  plan 
for  selling  when  the  crops  are 
sold.  But  now  they  need  to 
look  ahead  still  further.  The 
decisions  made  by  retailers  now, 
for  their  own  future,  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  future  welfare  of  the 
nation.’’ 

With  the  importance  of  plan¬ 
ning  in  mind  and  the  belief  that 
only  by  selling  more  goods  after 
the  war  will  prosperity  employ¬ 
ment  be  attained  and  maintained 
before  them  the  members  of  the 
CED  have  formulated  a  basic  six- 


point  retail  planning  program, 
adaptable  to  all  retail  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  brief  the  program  incor¬ 
porates  the  following  steps :  mak¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  estimated  sales; 
deciding  what  lines  to  carry  and 
improving  relations  with  sources; 
adopting  methods  for  increasing 
sales  to  a  planned  volume;  de¬ 
ciding  what  changes  are  needed 
in  the  store  itself;  organizing, 
compensating  and  training  per¬ 
sonnel;  and  controlling  costs  and 
keeping  records. 

One  of  the  major  questions 
which,  according  to  the  booklet, 
faces  the  retailer  at  the  outset 
of  his  planning  is  “Will  people 
hesitate  to  buy  ( after  the  war )  ?’’ 
thereby  causing  serious  depres¬ 
sion  and  unemployment.  There 
is  also  the  reverse  worry  that 
they  may  over-buy,  causing 
equally  severe  inflation. 

“Retailers,”  CED  says,  how¬ 
ever,  “and  all  those  who  sell 
goods  can  help  overcome  this 
hesitation  by  well-planned  sales 
and  advertising  programs.”  The 
wholesome  aim,  it  further  points 
out.  is  moderate  spending, 
neither  a  mad  scramble  for 
scarce  merchandise  nor  a  miser¬ 
ly  tightening  of  purse  strings. 

Regarding  the  program  itself, 
the  handbook  continues,  “With¬ 
out  committing  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  to  an  optimistic  forecast, 
retailers  may  well  decide  to 
take  all  the  steps  necessary  for 
estimating  their  future  volume 
of  business,  and  for  laying  out 
the  programs  they  would  need  to 
follow  in  order  to  handle  that 
volume  when  it  develops.” 

Men  Not  Machines 

The  plan  for  estimated  sales 
is  prefaced  by  the  statement 
that  retail  reconversion,  while, 
in  most  cases,  not  the  physical 
problem  faced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  will  not  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  welcoming  more  custom¬ 
ers  and  ordering  more  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“New  kinds  of  stores  are  now 
being  planned  and  when  they  are 
set  up,  they  will  be  vigorous 
1947  models,”  says  the  CED. 
“The  pull  from  new  buying  pow¬ 
er  in  the  public,  and  the  push 
from  wholesalers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  demand  aggressive 
selling.” 

Warning  that  the  retailer,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  manufacturer,  must 
reconvert  men  rather  than  ma¬ 
chines,  the  CED  suggests  that  in 
estimating  post-war  sales  volume 
he  cooperate  with  other  similar 
businesses  in  the  community,  as 
head  of  his  business  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  putting  the  plan 
through  but  solicit  the  help  of 
his  employes  and  give  them 
recognition,  keep  the  plan  simple 
at  the  beginning  and  assign  re¬ 
sponsibility  equably. 

In  deciding  what  lines  to 
carry,  the  CED  urges  the  retail¬ 
er  to  keep  in  mind  that  “mer¬ 
chandise  is  used  by  customers. 


not  by  a  store’s  buyers.  It  is 
bought  in  order  to  be  sold.” 
New  standards  of  living,  which 
frequently  follow  a  war,  will 
have  their  effect  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  “a  store  may  find  mat 
its  customers  have  changed  in 
changing  times  and  would  wel¬ 
come  offerings  that  the  store 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying.” 

This  problem  offers  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  its  research  facilities, 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Limited  offerings,  stressed 
in  advertising,  and  membership 
in  a  buying  group  are  also  sug¬ 
gested  as  possible  solutions  to 
the  question. 

Determining  what  lines  to 
carry  is  allied  with  the  question 
of  improving  a  store’s  relation- 
ship.s  with  its  wholesale  and 
manufacturer  sources,  which,  the 
CED  avers,  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  a  smooth  retail  operation. 

Step  three,  pertaining  to  adopt¬ 
ing  methods  for  increasing  sales 
to  a  planned  volume,  incor¬ 
porates  as  one  of  its  major  steps 
the  overhauling  of  advertising 
and,  therefore,  has  a  special  re 
lationship  to  newspapers. 

The  Store's  Voice 

“Advertising,”  asserts  the 
CED,  “should  be  looked  on  as 
the  voice  of  the  store,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  its  personality, 
entering  each  home  in  its  trad¬ 
ing  area.  Alert,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  the  first  notice 
served  on  the  store’s  clientele 
that  the  management  of  the  store 
is  fully  competent  to  meet  the 
post-war  demands  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

It  should  meet  these  certain 
requirements,  the  booklet  con¬ 
tinues;  present  merchandise 
news  that  competes  favorably 
for  interest  with  the  news  col¬ 
umns;  appears  in  media  that 
reach  the  store’s  actual  or  pos¬ 
sible  customers;  considers  all 
available  media;  makes  use  of 
cards  in  one  department  calling 
attention  to  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  bases  its  appropria¬ 
tion  on  a  carefully  determined 
percentage  of  net  sales. 

In  addition  it  should;  make 
an  appeal  that  fits  the  store’s 
actual  class  of  trade;  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  event  on  the 
calendar,  make  use  of  other 
stores’  advertising  to  get  ideas 
on  how  to  write  copy  and  make 
layouts  and  work  in  full  cooper¬ 
ation  with  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  in  planning  events 
and  in  making  sure  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  on  hand  when  adver¬ 
tised. 

This  step  of  the  plan  also  con¬ 
siders  such  factors  as  increasing 
stock  turnover,  price  policies, 
rebuilding  good  will  now.  in¬ 
creasing  sales  per  salesperson, 
using  sales  records  as  guides  to 
the  future  and  various  means,  in 
addition  to  advertising,  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  new  customers. 

Among  the  advertising  means 
of  attracting  new  customers  are 
suggested  institutional  copy,  re¬ 
designed  layout,  featuring  of  a 
line  or  lines  of  goods,  store’s 
brand  or  national  brand,  and 
publicizing  store  policies. 

The  value  of  news  is  stressed 
under  the  step  concerned  with 
planning  the  changes  needed  in 
the  store  itself.  Modernization 


makes  news,  CED  points  out  b 
warns  that  “capital  shooid^ 
used  to  buy  goods  that^Jl 
money  should  be  spent  fofh 
tures,  layout  and  lightinf  osh, 
the  extent  that  they  seil  goL 

Other  suggestions,  allofvfc' 
are  potential  advertising  nui, 
ial.  include  cleanliness,  nm, 
merchandise  easily  accessiblt 
the  customer,  grouping  rtlj> 
merchandise,  making  entrija 
the  store  easy,  making  the  a-'s 
sf  here  in  every  respect  a  i 
fortable  one  in  which  to 
and  using  windows  to  their  ^ 
advantage.  Advertising-disf; 
tie-ups  are  stressed  as  valui 
in  connection  with  this  la" 
point. 

In  steps  five  and  six  due  aan 
tlon  is  given  to  personnel  i 
to  the  financial  aspects  oi; 
business  with  detailed  suj;' 
tions  made  in  both  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  plan, 
booklet  presents  the  reta 
with  charts  showing  standt 
operating  ratios  for  stores 
various  population  groups 
companion  booklet  is  avaiiaa 
to  wholesalers  and  outlines! 
them  in  a  similar  fashion  re 
for  their  post-war  planning. 

“Selling  more  goods  is  : 
enough,  by  itself.”  concludes; 
handbook.  “Selling  more  goe 
at  a  profit,  even,  is  not  enc; 
Controlling  expense,  alone, is: 
enough.  Good  retail  pcir 
covers  all  three. 

“This  great  responsibility : 
the  success  of  one  and  the  r: 
cess  of  all.  rests  on  the  reta;- 
of  this  nation.  Each  man  . 
i  i‘.ads  this  book  can  say.  It  re; 


Roanoke  Man  Stents 
Advertising  Newslette 

Ideas,  tips  and  various  ite 
of  advertising  news  compa 
the  new  four-page  commers 
newspaper  advertising  nn 
letter,  ‘"The  Party  Line,”  wh; 
has  recently  beeri  established! 
Charles  H.  Carson,  advertir: 
director  of  the  Roanoke  (Vi 
Times-World  News.  It  is  p; 
lished  weekly  by  Charles : 
Carson  and  Associates. 

A  typical  issue  contains 
formation  digested  from  ofe 
publications  with  applica'" 
made  to  the  newspaper  fia 
suggestions  for  campaigns  r 
unexplored  linage  sources, 
cess  stories  from  various  ne*" 
papers,  background  facts  helpi 
in  getting  various  types  of  s 
counts,  condensed  results  of  p 
tinent  surveys  and  sales  K 
ments  for  newspapers. 

■ 

S.  R.  Clarke  Dies  | 

Sydney  R.  Clarke,  74,  f 
secretary  of  the  Advei 
Club  of  New  York  and  for 
years  editorial  and  business  (j 
fice  representative  of  EmwsI 
Publisher  in  Paris,  died  at  ’ 
home  in  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
28.  He  had  at  one  time  been  * 
retary  there  of  the  Chamber  i 
Commerce  and  later  vice' 
dent  of  the  Traders  N8_ 
Bank.  During  the  first  W 
War  he  was  general  secretW 
Italy  of  the  Community  w* 
Picture  Bureau,  providing  s 
plays  for  American  and  I 
soldiers. 


■  •ITOR  R  PUILISHIR  for  Aaqaet  S. 
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Department  of 
Agriculture 
Censors  News 

Washington,  Aug.  1 — Without 
reference  to  the  Byron  Price 
OfHce,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  placed  under 
strict  censor^ip  news  relating 
to  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  covering  farm  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Director  Price  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship  said  there  is  nothing 
in  the  regulations  he  adminis¬ 
ters  which  makes  news  of  this 
nature  restricted,  the  only  ne¬ 
gotiations  mentioned  being  those 
of  a  military  or  diplomatic  na¬ 
ture. 

There  are  no  legal  barriers  to 
departmental  censorship  such  as 
has  been  declared  by  Agricul¬ 
ture  Secretary  Claude  Wickard 
and  Judge  Marvin  Jones.  War 
Food  Administrator.  Where  the 
Code  is  silent  on  any  subject 
of  information,  the  government 
agency  possessing  it  is  the  “au¬ 
thoritative  source”  from  which 
it  may  come  to  the  press,  if  at 
all.  There  have  been  recent  in¬ 
stances  where  Elmer  Davis,  chief 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
has  disagreed  with  departmental 
rulings  and  in  one  case  he  went 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  have  a  restric¬ 
tion  lifted. 

Must  Hots  Permission 

Under  the  Wickard-Jones  cen¬ 
sorship  plan,  any  employe  of  the 
Department  of  .^riculture  must 
obtain  permission  before  he 
may  discuss  foreign  negotiations 
on  agricultural  products  with 
“members  cf  the  press  or  trade 
or  other  non-government  offi¬ 
cials.”  Crop  statistics  and  other 
matters  concerning  domestic  ag¬ 
riculture  are  not  covered  in  the 
news  ban. 

Excuse  for  the  order  was  the 
report  that  deals  with  other 
nations  have  been  affected  by 
"injudicious  comments”  by  per¬ 
sons  in  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  offices. 

The  instruction  circularized 
among  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  employes  follows: 

“Except  when  specifically  au¬ 
thorized,  conversations  and  cor¬ 
respondence  between  employes 
of  the  Department  .of  A^cul- 
ture  and  members  of  the  press 
or  trade  or  other  non-govern¬ 


ment  officials  shall  omit  any 
reference  to  current  or  pending 
negotiations  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  or  agencies.  Further¬ 
more,  reference  to  completed 
negotiations  shall  be  permitted 
only  when  the  matter  has  been 
officially  announced  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  determined. 

“Injudicious  comments  of  this 
nature  may  lead  and  have  led 
to  repercussions  from  foreign 
countries,  thereby  jeopardizing 
our  relations  with  those  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  Argentine  supplies,  the  State 
Department  has  received  com¬ 
plaints  from  its  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires  attributing  state¬ 
ments  to  members  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  that  have  embarrassed 
our  position  in  the  Argentine. 
One  of  these  statements  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.” 

■ 

Press  Research  Was 
Est.  by  Publishers 

Press  Research,  with  offices  at 
732  17th  Street.  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  is  a  background  and 
interpretative  editorial  research 
organization  serving  more  than 
20  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  with  a  “liberal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  news  and  events,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  Loth,  its  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

It  was  organized  about  three 
months  ago  by  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  feeling  a  need  for  such  a 
service,  not  by  the  CIO’s  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens’  Political  Action 
Committee  as  reported  in  July 
29,  1944,  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher,  Mr.  Loth  stated.  He  de¬ 
clares  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  CIO  or  that  committee  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  CIO  has  advised 
editors  of  certain  labor  newspa¬ 
pers  that  the  service  is  available. 

Press  Research  is  headed  by 
Nelson  Poynter,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburgh  ( Fla. )  Times. 
Mr.  Loth  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World  and  New  York 
Times.  The  organization  sends 
material  several  times  a  week  to 
the  more  than  20  newspapers 
subscribing,  and  sells  the  service 
to  newspapers  only. 

The  bureau  is  still  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  according  to 
Mr.  Loth,  and  is  not  attempting 
to  increase  the  number  of  Its 
member  newspapers  until  the 
exact  pattern  of  Its  service  has 
crystalized.  The  CIO  would  not 
be  eligible  to  buy  the  service, 
he  declares. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  CleveleiU 


New  Bedford 

4th  LARGEST 
I  MARKET 

■  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

Induttrul  concern*  know  the  im¬ 
portance  'of  keeping  their  name* 
and  the  record  of  their  aervice* 
before  the  public.  Ther  are  ret¬ 
ting  their  right*  now  for  the  port- 
war  markeu.  It  i*  rignificaiu  that 
during  the  6r*t  6  month*  of  1944 
The  Sun  publirhed  52%  more  in- 
dnatrial  advertising  than  anjr  other 
New  York  weckdajr  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 


Exclusive  Election  Year 


Story  and  Picture  Coverage 


Two  Nationally  Noted  Observers  of 
the  Political  Scene  are  Writing  for 
NEA  Client  Papers 


Telephoto  mochines  in  Washington  ond 
Albany  tronsmit  pictures  from  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  for  some-day  publication  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 


Swdon  disudkf 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winning 
Reporter,  is  on  a  roving 
assignment  covering  Al¬ 
bany  and  the  country  at 
large. 


NEA  clients  receive  full  picture  coverage 
of  candidates  and  party  leaders. 


fisdsA  ^dbjon, 

in  his  widely  puhli.shed 
flaily  Washington  Col¬ 
umn,  presents  the  pre¬ 
election  picture  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  nation’s 
Capital. 
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"It  takes  almost  as  long  t’And  a  doctor  an’  get  him  to  tackle  a  case  as  it 
does  t’get  an  adjustment  at  the  laundry." 


So  wrote  "Abe  Martin”  in  The  Indianapolis  News,  in  1928.  How  "fittin," 
he  would  say,  of  conditions  today. 


For  more  than  twenty  years  Kin  Hubbard’s  "Abe  Martin"  poked  gentle 
fun  at  the  world  and  its  people  in  The  Indianapolis  News.  Frequently, 
his  pungent  and  penetrating  remarks  ran  counter  to  the  policies  of  the 
Mper,  Iwt  he  was  always  given  a  free  hand.  He  was  an  out-and-out 
Democrat  on  an  independent  newspaper  "when  it  wuz  a  misdemeanor  to 
be  a  Democrat  in  Inaiana." 

The  News  is  proud  that  the  savings  of  Abe  Martin,  the  poetry  of  Bill 
Herschell,  and  the  cartoons  of  Gaar  Williams  first  gained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  columns  of  this  newspaper.  They  made  important  contributions, 
of  humor  and  tolerance,  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived — and  to  the 
growth  and  influence  of  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  newspapers. 

The  Indianapolis  News  is  4th  among  all  the  great  evening 
newspapers  of  America,  in  total  advertising  linage.  It  is  the 
dominant  newspaper  of  the  East-North-Central’ s  richest  market. 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

^Xc  ^€Ui^  /KohC,  ^0€A  Xc 


FIRST  in  daily  dnuhfion  . . .  FIRST  in  admrtwng 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAM  A.CAIMOU.  1M  LAM  Dk.  NwVMi  to 
I.  C.  LUTZ.  TMtaM  Tmmiv  CMmi*  t1 
Joa  p.  maze,  aaemmin  oieMMr 


^ITOR  A  PUILISHER  fM>  S.  1944 
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RACINE 

■<X  NOT  a. 

BOOM  TOWN 


^he 

JOURJfM 

■TIMES 

R  A  C  i  hi  E .  W I S . 


JAMESTOWN 

POST-JOURNAL 


cation  reports  prepared  by  the 
OWI.  Only  that  time  deemed  to 
be  advertising  will  be  credited. 

Computation  of  time  devoted 
to  announcements  and  programs 
which  originate  locally  will  be 
based  on  application  of  average 
gross  rates.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  time  contributed  by 
network  and  national  spot  pro¬ 
grams  the  ratio  between  the 
time  devoted  to  a  war  message 
and  the  commercial  copy  limita¬ 
tions  for  individual  length  pro¬ 
grams  established  by  the  NAB 
code  will  be  applied  to  the  over¬ 
all  cost  of  the  program,  which 
includes  cost  of  time  and  talent. 

In  other  words,  the  code  es¬ 
tablishes  three  minutes  of  com¬ 
mercial  time  as  maximum  for  a- 
half-hour  night  program,  and  if 
the  war  message  utilizes  one 
minute  of  that  time,  the  war 
theme  contribution  is  regarded 
as  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program.  When  a  war 
theme  receives  thematic  treat¬ 
ment  on  a  network  program  the 
the  full  cost  of  the  show  is 
credited  as  the  contribution. 


Media  Establish 
Compiling  Basis 
For  War  Ads 


Stressing  the  need  for  a  ^ive  a  more  accurate  picture. 

“sound  and  reasonable  basis  for  Figures  on  other  newspaper 
compiling  the  expenditure  flg-  theme  advertising,  with  the 

ures  which  underline  the  magni-  exception  of  food,  will  continue 
tude  of  the  power  that  business  to  compiled  by  the  Advertis- 
has  contributed  to  our  home  *^^8  Checking  Bureau  for  the  Bu- 
front  information  machine."  a  reau  of  Advertising,  which  l^s 
committee  composed  of  repre-  been  making  monthly  reports 
sentatives  of  major  media  work-  since  last  August.  Checks  are 
ing  with  the  War  Advertising  rnade  of  a  carefully  fleeted 
Council  has  developed  proce-  cross-section  of  all  daily  and 
dures  to  be  followed  by  each  Sunday  newspapers  in  each  of 
medium  in  measuring  war  the  six  ABC  market  groups, 
theme  advertising  Food  advertising  is  measured  by 

The  committee  recognized  the  Checking  Bureau  for  the 
that  no  one  set  of  rules  could  War  Food  Administration  and 
apply  equably  to  all  media,  and  used  in  the  Bureau  reports, 
consequently  different  methods  I”  each  case  the  actual  space 
were  formulated  for  each  and  occupied  by  each  war  message 
approved  first  by  all  the  repre-  ts  computed,  the  national  rate 
sentatives  and  subsequently  by  applied  and  the  figures  pro- 
the  Council’s  directors.  jected  nationally. 

an  magazines,  leading  pub- 

Cover  All  Media  lications  whose  advertising  vol- 

A  few  general  recommenda-  ume  is  estimated  at  60  to  75'.‘; 
tions  were  made  applicable  to  of  the  volume  of  all  magazines 
all  media.  The  Council  will  checked  by  the  Publishers  In¬ 
compile  the  figures  submitted  by  formation  Bureau  are  covered.  ,  . _ 

the  respective  media  and  issue  Ads  are  judged  for  fulfilling  the  DunLany.  formerly  in  charge  of 

them  only  in  terms  of  home  requirements  of  a  war  theme  the  OWI  division  of  poster  clear- 

front  information  campaigns  and  those  that  qualify  as  double-  ance,  has  been  appointed  to  co- 
rather  th^n  by  media.  However,  barreled  or  better  are  credited  ordinate  all  government  graph- 

no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  with  full  value  of  the  unit.  ics  activities  in_  the  domertic 

the  media  in  using  their  own 
figures  for  promotional  activity 
and  analysis. 

In  addition,  reports  are  to  be 
made  quarterly  and  in  all  com¬ 
pilations  furnished  the  Council 
by  the  media  the  value  of  edi¬ 
torial  contributions  in  support 
of  war  themes  is  to  be  eliminat¬ 
ed.  the  committee  ruled. 

Those  responsible  for  the  regu¬ 
lations  are;  Kerwin  H.  Fulton, 


Pacific 

Coast 

short 

from 


Partial  Credit 

When  the  theme  receives  less 
prominent  treatment  the  Mag¬ 
azine  Advertising  Bureau  credits 
the  contribution  with  10 ‘’c  of  the 
value  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
ad.  Treasury  figures  will  be 
used  for  bond  advertising  in  this 
case  as  well  as  for  newspapers. 

Figures  for  outdoor  posters 
will  be  compiled  by  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  based 
on  reports  from  plant  operators 
and  gathered  on  the  basis  of 
.  ,  ,..  .  .  .  company  reports  or  by  develop- 

Advertising,  ANPA;  Frank  ing  a  selected  market  sample 
Braucher,  president.  Magazine  and  then  projecting  nationally. 
Advertising  Biueau;  J.  Harold  Basis  for  crediting  is  similar 
Ryan,  president.  National  Asso-  tQ  that  of  the  magazines  with 
elation  of  Broadcasters,  and  Ir-  full  credit  given  if  the  poster  is 
win  Robinson,  director  of  ui-  obviously  all-out  or  the  war 
tormation.  War  Advertising  theme  is  dominant,  and  a  rea- 
Council.  sonable  portion  of  the  cost  cred- 

One  of  the  general  recommen-  ited  where  only  part  of  the 
dations,  not  previously  recorded,  poster  carries  the  war  message, 
concerned  newspapers  specifi-  The  National  Association  of 
cally.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Broadcasters  will  furnish  radio 
Council  request  the  Treasury  figures  based  on  special  reports 
Department  to  revise  the  proce-  from  individual  stations,  and 
dure  of  gathering  linage  figures  network  and  national  spot  alio- 


San 

Francisco 

Examiner 


This  unique,  self-contained  market’s  population 
(City  Zone)  of  a  growing  51.336,  with  over  60  long- 
established  industries  (Annual  payroll  $30,000,(X)0) 
W  looks  forward  CONFIDENTLY  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  even  greater  scale  than  ever. 

And  permanent  plant  names 
they  are,  to* — Marlin  Rockwell 
Balt  Bearings,  Blaebetone  Waah^ 
ing  Machines,  Art  Metal  Filing 
Cabinets,  Dablstrom  Metallic 
Doors.  Crescent  Tool  Co.  .  .  .  Just 
to  high-light  a  few.  Assured  buy- 
ing-powe«u<Oiu**Bkf«*«re. 

The  Post-Journal  goes  100%- 
direct  to  this  splendid  market  .  .  .  NgUi 

and  no  other  medium  does,  Cl  i. 


Om  of  160  diversified 
lidistries  that  nike 
Raciie  a  good  market 


for  more  than 
years  the 
leading  newspapei 
in  its  field 


IPITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  AngMt.S,  1f44 


PLAN  TO  VISIT  SEATTLE  right  after 
the  war.  Go  fishing  in  Puget  Sound  for 
big  King  Salmon  — virtually  within  the- 
Seattle  city  limiu.  Salmon  will  give  you 
real  fight;  they  weigh  up  to  50  pounds.  We 
promise  one  of  the  most  thrilling  fishing 
cruises  you  have  ever  enjoyed. 


Of  course  the  “catch”  is  we  want  you  to 
see  for  yourself  that  all  the  things  we  have 
said  about  the  permanence,  growth,  wealth, 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Seattle  market 
are  true  in  every  detail.  The  trip  will  pay 
you  both  in  thrills  and  dollars.  So  make  it 
a  date  — right  after  the  war. 


★  The  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  approx¬ 
imately  SO^c  more  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  Seattle  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

'kit  i$  the  preferred  newspaper  in  7 
out  of  10  Seattle  homes. 

kThe  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  80% 
home-deliv&ed. 


HEAO  AND  SHOUOCItS 


ABOVi  AU.  SIATTU  PAPflS 
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WHETHER  it  was  an  AP  or  a 
U.P.  man  who  needed  a  bath, 
as  reported  in  Short  Takes  ( E.  & 
P.,  July  15),  was  a  question 
which  plagued  the  Short  Takes 
Bath  Editor  this  week  when 
U.P.  reported  it  had  checked  the 
item,  mailed  in  from  the  Fall 
River  ( Mass. )  Herald  News,  and 
couidn’t  find  any  record  of  it. 

As  Short  Takes  eriginaily  re¬ 
ported  the  situation,  the  Herald 
News  had  received,  on  its  U.P. 
wire  from  Boston,  the  following; 

“Can  take  bath  tomorrow 
morning  or  do  you  wish  to  send 
Donahue  from  ad?” 

A  letter  was  then  received 
from  U.P.  denying  the  whole 
thing.  Not  that  a  U.P.  man  had 
taken  a  bath  on  that  Saturday 
morning,  understand,  but  that 
the  query  had  been  sent  over  a 
U.P.  wire. 

Careful  investigation  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  was  apparently  an 
AP  man  who  needed  the  bath, 
for  it  was  the  AP  wire  to  Fall 
River  that  carried  the  query.  In 
the  interests  of  accurate  journal¬ 
ism,  Short  Takes  is  happy  to 
make  this  correction. 

■ 

AND  we’re  probably  suckers  to 
try  it  again,  but  here  goes: 

A  U.P.  machine  In  the  Dayton 
(O. )  Journal-Herald  brought  la 
a  sports  stOTy  from  Boston  in 
which  the  credit  line  read  “AP.” 
The  “punchw’s”  face  is  still  red. 
■ 

IMAGINE  the  surprise  of  the 
boys  at  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
New  York  ad  agency,  when  they 
opened  the  New  York  Times 
July  17  and  discovered  their 
Calvert  ad  right  next  to  a 
Bacardi  display!  The  payoff  was 
that  Bacardi  led  off  with  the 
slogan  “Today  .  .  .  More  Than 
Ever”  in  big  type  and  right  next 
door  Calvert  plugged  its  oft-used 
slogan,  “Today  more  than  ever 
.  .  .  Clear  Heads  Choose  Cal¬ 
vert” 

( No  charge  for  the  plug  to 
either  brand.) 

s 

WHEN  it  comes  to  being  forced 
to  take  a  vacation.  Editor 
W.  W.  Whittaker  of  the  Greriada 
County  (Miss.)  Weekly  knows 
how  to  make  one  possible  de¬ 
spite  the  manpower  shortage. 
His  front  page,  except  for  one 
go^ip  column  written  by  the 
editor,  was  a  five-column  ad 
reading: 

“The  only  way  for  printers  to 
get  a  rest  is  to  lock  the  door  and 
walk  out.  That’s  what  we  are 
doing  this  week.  In  case  of 
emergency,  see  Harry  Green¬ 
field.” 

B 

A  RHINELANDER  Wisconsin 
“gent  with  means”  wants  a 
wife,  but  he  won’t  spend  more 
than  35  cents  to  get  one. 

’Ihe  Rhinelander  News  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  classified 
advertisement  with  the  proviso 
that  it  be  withheld  if  the  charge 
exceeded  $.35 — “Wife  wanted  by 
gent  wiffi  means.” 

_  a 

IN  THE  Oklahoma  City  Times: 

“After  a  few  minutes  his  eyes 
opened,  sat  up  and  said:  “Where 
am  I?” 


( Those  eyes  ought  to  be  in 
Ripley’s. ) 

a 

IT  WAS  a  problem  to  tell. 

which  was  which  in  this  classi¬ 
fied  ad  submitted  to  the  Somer¬ 
set  ( Pa. )  American : 

FOR  SALE — Cocker  S|)aniel,  male, 
one-year-old.  Inquire  Mrs.  Hrowii,  West 
Union  St.,  liouse- broken. 

a 

HEADLINE  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

NUPTIALS  READ 
HERE  YESTERDAY, 

ON  HONEYMOON 

Is  a  comma  that  important? 

a 

HEALTH  Department  surveys 
show  that  there  is  a  rat  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  but  not  all 
the  rats  can  expect  an  obituary 
comparable  to  that  of  a  20-inch 
specimen  recently  poisoned  in 
the  Pentagon  Building. 

The  Evening  Star  head  writer 
put  the  following  caption  on  the 
story: 

PENTAGON  PAPPY. 

THE  SUPER-RAT, 

MICKEY  FINNED 


ead 


Prisoners'  Kin  Meeting 
BELIEVING  the  relatives  or 

friends  of  Chicago  prisoners 
of  war  would  like  to  get  helpful 
information  from  official  sources 
about  those  held  captive  by  Ger¬ 
many  or  Japan,  the  Chicago 
Times,  in  co(H>eratlon  with  the 
American  Red  C^ross,  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  meeting  for  (Chicago  kin 
of  American  war  prisoners  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  20,  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Maurice  Pate,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  to 
prisoners  of  war  program,  and 
Mrs.  Grace  Bok  Holmes,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  staff  of  the 
Red  Cross  prisoners  of  war  ser¬ 
vice.  will  address  the  ^thering. 
Relatives  of  men  imprisoned  in 
specific  camps  will  be  seated  in 
groups  so  that  they  will  have 
an  importunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quaint^  and  to  compare  letters 
and  any  photos  they  have  re¬ 
ceived. 

TTiose  in  attendance  will  learn 
what— and  what  not — ^to  send 
prismiers.  A  special  exhibit  will 
show  what  the  Red  Cross  regu¬ 
larly  provides  American  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  so  that  relatives  may 
avoid  duplication.  The  exhibit 
will  be  em^iaily  designed  to 
aid  in  planning  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  which  must  be  mailed  not 
later  than  Aug.  31. 

Local  Phila.  Poll 

HOW  many  employed  women 

will  continue  working  after 
the  war?  Should  blackouts  be 
continued?  How  well  does  ra¬ 
tioning  work?  Is  service  of 
die  Philadelphia  ’Transportation 
Company  satiafactory?  Do  you 
favor  Roosevelt  or  Dewey? 

These  are  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  public  questions  about  to 
be  answered  by  the  poll  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  instituted  under 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  t 
Evening  Bulletin  which  has  set 


out  to  sample  cross-sections  of 
300  to  3,000  persons  on  issues 
engaging  the  attention  of  the 
public.  TTie  Bulletin  poll  will 
employ  the  Gallup  technique. 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  being  presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  directors  of 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper's 
staff,  which  will  carry  on  the 
work. 

This  service,  a  continuation  of 
a  plan  previously  carried  on  by 
the  Bulletin  but  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued  due  to  the  war,  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  poll  to  report  local  senti¬ 
ment  simultaneously  with  the 
Gallup  announcements  of  nation- 
while  their  husbands  and 
sweethearts  are  away  in  the 
service. 

Pin  Up  Girls 

THE  Birmingham  Post  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  pictures  of 
“Pin  Up  Girls  in  Industry.” 
They  show  girls  who  are  not 
only  glamorous  but  who  are 
holding  down  man-sized  jobs 
while  their  husbands  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  are  away  in  the  service. 

Want  Ad  Reporter 

“UP  AND  Down  the  Street”  is 
a  column  run  by  “the  Want 
Ad  Reporter”  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  and  the 
news  he  finds  in  the  want  ads  is 
quite  revealing.  In  fact  he  con¬ 
tends  the  want  ads  portray  cur¬ 
rent  history  as  well  as  do  any 
other  section  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


f® 


JUST 

BLOOMS! 

...  no  BOOMS 

Austin  the  capital  of  the 
Texas  empire  of  the  present 
and  future,  has  NOT  en¬ 
joyed  a  war-time  boom. 

It  continues  on  Its  steady, 
solid,  conservative  path  of 
growth  .  .  .  unquestion¬ 
ably  dependable  as  a  mar¬ 
ket.  I  I 


CULTIVATE 


ALBANY  MARKEI 

A  prosperous  and  respon¬ 
sive  outlet  for  all  types  ol 
products. 

This  is  th^  third  in  a  seriei 
of  KEYHOLE  <XOSE-UPS 
of  Albany  business  firms. 

BOND  CLOTHES  —  Albany 
unit  of  the  funous.  nation¬ 
wide  stores.  Bond’s  has  op¬ 
erated  In  Albany  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Two  full  selling 
floors  are  needed  to  house 
their  fast-moving  lines  of 
merchandise.  Since  Its  open¬ 
ing  In  1934,  the  same  man¬ 
ager,  Milton  Klein,  has 
guided  this  popular  outlet  In 
Its  highly  successful  career. 

Conflnlng  their  advertising 
almost  exclusively  to  the 
dally  papers.  Bond's  used 
52.132  lines  In  the  morning 
TIMES-UNION  In  1943.  This 
represents  a  6,000  line  lead 
over  the  evening  competltw. 

Units  of  National  Chains,  a 
well  as  local  merchants, 
have  learned  to  depend  on 
the  Albany  TIMES-UNIOH 
for 

•  Coverage 

•  Acceptaace 
•  Eceeemy 
•  Rasalfi 


Q/tani 


DAILY  ond  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEIUSPAPER 

Represenied  Nationallff  hff 
^  HEARST  A 

^JVOVERTISING  SERVICE ^ 
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Its  still  Morning  in  America 


SOMETHING  more  than  military 
might  is  crumbling  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  day  of  the  "One  and  Only 
Leader”  is  done. 

The  night  of  oblivion  falls  on  that 
phony  concept,  as  embattled  kids 
scheoled  in  the  American  idea  of 
teamwork  slash  their  way  across  for¬ 
eign  maps  —  and  the  pages  of  history. 

Master  race  and  master  mind  find 
their  master  in  the  pooled  abilities 
of  many  free  minds  and  hands  work¬ 
ing  together. 

Teamwork  on  the  field  and  not  quar¬ 
terhacking  from  the  sidelines  is  the 
clue  to  this  victory. 

Teamwork  in  combined  operations  by 
land,  sea  and  air. 

Teamwork  in  speeding  supplies  to 
countless  far-flung  fronts. 

Teamwork  in  home  plants  swamping 
the  Axis  under  a  flood  of  materials 
that  would  be  beyond  the  compass  of 
any  single  mind. 

Something  else  shows  up  as  the  sun 
sets  on  the  alien  idea  of  the  "One  and 
Only  Leader.” 

We  are  beginning  to  discover  the 
matchless  force  in  the  old  American 
idea  that  many  minds  are  better  than 
one. 

We  can  look  at  factories  that  three 
years  ago  never  produced  so  much  as 


a  bullet  —  and  see  them  outstripping 
the  world. 

We  can  count  new  materials,  new 
processes,  new  products— and  wonder 
how  anyone  ever  had  the  blindness  to 
say  that  America  had  crossed  its  last 
frontier. 

And  suddenly  we  realize  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  reap  the  tangible  peace¬ 
time  benefits  of  a  system  that  leaves 
men  free  to  find  their  own  places  and 
fill  them  to  the  full. 

It  may  be  dusk  for  the  regimented 
races  —  but  it’s  still  bright  morning 
here  in  America. 

And  in  that  morning  there  is  a  high 
place  for  the  good  newspaper  that 
sees  the  far  vision  no  less  than  the 
near  fact,  and  defines  both  in  clear 
outline  to  guide  and  inspire  our 
people  onward. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  for 
many  years  faithfully  discharged  the 
responsibilities  of  that  place  so  ably 
that  the  nearly  5,000,000  families  who 
read  them,  trust  them  and  hold  them 
in  special  regard.  Thus  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first 

—  when  they  want  on-the-minute,  ac¬ 
curate  news 

—  when  they  want  authentic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  events  or  trustworthy  edito¬ 
rial  counsel 

—  when  they  want  features,  newspic- 
tures,  cartoons,  columnists’  comment, 
society,  sports  or  business  news. 

No  sensible  advertiser  with  an  eye  to 
the  future  will  ignore  this  lesson. 

In  planning  the  marketing  programs 
to  reach  these  people  he  should  look 
to  Hearst  Newspapers  first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Strrimg  th*  Amtrteam  Pttph  —  tbtir  Fmdom,  S*tmrity  ami  Progrtss  •-  bfpnvittiag  tbtm  tmslwarthy  Stun,  Cammtat,  Caunul,  EmUrtaiamtal,  and  Advertising. 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morning  and  Sunday 
B-LTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

Baltimore  news-post 

Evening 

boston  advertiser 

Sunday 

BMTON  record  and  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 
Evening  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGn.ES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 

MILWAWEE  SENTINEL 
Morning  and  Sunday 


NEW  VORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morning  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST-INQUIRER 
Evening 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

SEATTLE  P08T-INTE1XIGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 


ITO 
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IDDC  oof  the  ad's  treatment  anything  Free  Political  Paner  officer  of  the  guild,  is  on  » 

DDD  rinOS  L  /C  tending  to  be  offensive  to  the  rouucoi  raper  absence  fro«T 

mw  9  Ml  average  reader  Planned  tOf  CoOSt  post  as  assistant  news  editir « 

Of  Vv  ar  Ads  l*'®.  If**®*"  issue  of  the  -Free  Press.  "  th®  °“‘iv  »**, 

-  -  division  were  pigeonholed  as  ^  political  newspaper  sponsor^  The  paj^r  will  ^  pnnted  in  4, 
''OKlOF^finriFTVklo  follows:  undue  exaggeration,  by  the  Hollywood.  Cal..  Demo-  Pl»ot  »^ntington 

13:  trading  upon  a  war  theme  cratic  Committee  and  produced  'Cal.)  Signal.  Press  run  win k, 
Only  31  among  the  4.296  war  offensively.  11;  misrepresenta-  by  volunteer  help  from  the  ,^*1  ll*®  P®P«r  wUlk, 

theme  national  advertisements  tion.  2,  scare  appeal.  3.  and  over  lqj  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild,  distribut^  fr^  throughout  Ls 

found  in  a  total  of  5,849  studied  enwtionalism,  2.  Screen  Writers  Guild.  Screen  Angeles  County, 

recently  by  a  special  committee  co^'clusion  of  the  re-  Publicists  Guild  and  unaffiliated  ^  * 

of  the  National  Association  of  PO*"^>.  oopies  of  which  have  been  newspapermen,  will  be  pub-  Cnicago  OoniGSt 

the  Better  Business  Bureaus  distnbut^  as  confidential  mat-  lished  and  distributed  Sept.  19.  The  Chicago  boy  and  girl  w, 

were  found  to  be  “objectionable”  ^®*\  ®*®o®‘®®  said  G.  K.  Williams,  editor.  will  attend  the  launchiw  of  tl. 

to  the  public,  according  to  a  to  the  2.200  members  of  the  be  a  six-page  illus-  new  cruiser  Chicago  as  bmi 

report  just  released.  BBB  Mards  of  dirwtors.  the  trated  paper  without  advertis-  of  the  Chicago  Times  will  l 

Onlv  those  ads  all  of  which  ®°"'*P*ff®®  specific  rwom-  seven  replates  of  front  chosen  from  among  17  flinw,. 

ap?ei^  ^  Se  SXr'^anS  a“dve"rtisTn?  TO  by  a  board  of  five  judges,^ 

November.  19^.  issues  of  16  report  ^lls  attention  to  wh?ch  re^d^cilate  ^^s1s  of  w?/s^rl"L^^*J 

leading  magazines  and  four  the  “imoortant  ooDortunitv  to  wnicn  «  wiii  circulate.  'Jiner  oasis  ot  war  service  activity  lu 

newspapers,  which  received  a  make  a  greater  contribution  to  £5?*®^  *’®  ^olarehip  from  a  group  ofea 

unanimous  “objectionable”  vote  the  war  effort  and  to  reflect  k  ui-  u  j  tes^ntf  elected  by  their  fdlM 

were  listed  A  comolette  tabula-  ^5^1*  ®  *•  f  u-  w  ®j^  paper  will  be  published,  students  in  each  of  the  db’i 

UoTof'^tiie  v^?  hciiJSver.  airSfies'ha^^^  according  to  Williams.*’ “because  grade  and  high  school^  t 

showed  that  the  maximum  num-  tfme  »*®"®‘®s  nave  at  the  bulk  of  the  newspa^r  cir-  Tirnes  will  provide  hotel  ig 
ber  objectionable  was  80.  or  less  Iri,  nnn  ♦  culation  here  is  militantly  anti-  railroad  accommodations  to Pliii 

than  2%  of  the  total  surveved  ^®  committee  suggests  Roosevelt.  We  want  to  tell  our  adelphia  and  arrange  a  itnfni! 

At  th^  nt  to...  Atrt^w  ^^at:  national  advertising  with  side  of  the  story.  But  all  stories  program  of  entertainment  TV 

i/.Qn  connotation  should  es-  will  be  as  factual  as  we  know  two  student  representatives  wj 

t^  111*  Ublish  a  properly  proportioned  how  to  write  them— there  will  also  present  to  the  ski^Mr ,( 
relationship  between  the  war  positively  be  no  smears.”  the  new  Chicago  a  crew 

i+.a  TOA,.  product  or  services  advertised  Publication  will  be  at  two-  more  than  $5,700,  contributsiS 

that  that  week  intervals.  pennies  by  Chicago’s  school  diii 

y®J^  SJSC  which  seeks  to  promote  a  Williams,  an  administrative  dren. 

the  BBB  u^er^k  tte  ^dy  product  or  service  which  has  no - 

^®  “traction  of  WuMam  clear  connection  with  the  war 
M  Farrar,  general  manager,  effort  should  do  so  inoffensively; 

Cleveland  bureau.  that  it  should  be  free  from  false. 

Every  ad  having  a  war  con-  misleading  or  deceptive  state- 
notation  was  first  placed  in  one  ments;  that  it  should  induce  con- 
of  two  categories,  either  that  in  sumer  understanding  and  co- 
which  the  copy  expressed  con-  operation  and  that  it  should 
structively,  and  in  the  public  avoid  “trading  upon”  the  suffer- 
interest,  its  war-related  theme  ing  and  sacrifices  of  war  to  pro- 
or  that  in  which  there  was  in  mote  a  product  or  service. 


Effective  Buying  Ino 

>273,359,000! 


‘Badting  Bayonne’ 
is  on  Editorial 

“MUST' 


QAKLAND  COUNTY  — 

where  Daily  Press  cir-  jjL/ 

culation  is  concenfrafed  is  among  1 

the  top  three  in  Michigan  in  Effec-  ” 

tive  Buying  Income.  During  the  last 
year  Ft  has  increased  $53,587,0001 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  IN  OAKLAND  COUNH 

1940  .  $154,240,000  1942 .  $219,772,000 

1941  .  $200,265,000  1943 .  $273,359,000 

Sales  Manageinant  Survey  of  Buying  Pew 
Census  .bureau  reports  show  Oakland  County  now  has  a  population  ei 
297,278  compared  to  254,068  in  1940  and  rates  this  A-2  area,  whert 
new  9rowth  is  apt  to  be  permanent. 

This  area,  in  the  heart  of  industrial  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  top  mar¬ 
kets  for  present  and  post-war  sales.  Get  concentrated  Daily  frau 
coverage. 


Bayonne  businessmen  sup¬ 
port  The  Times  because 
the  newspaper  itself  is 
emphatically  loyal  to  Bay¬ 
onne.  Every  civic  move¬ 
ment  for  a  bigger,  better 
and  more  prosperous  area 
receives  priority  editorial 
consideration. 

People  admire  an  ambi¬ 
tious  newspaper  that  is 
ambitious  for  its  commun¬ 
ity.  Fighting  their  battles. 

Selling  Bayonne  from  the 
outside  can’t  be  success- 
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pletely  from  the  INSIDE. 
Bayonne  b  a  wealthy 
market  for  all  advertisers. 
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fully 

done 

when  The 

Times 

does 

it  so  com- 

Oatstanding  advertising 
visibility,  too,  goes  with 


parade 


Note  the  readership  figures  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  reprinted  below.  High 
as  they  may  seem,  they  are  approximately 
average  figures  for  this  advertiser’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  parade! 

For  parade  is  the  best-read  national 
magazine  section.  Parade’s  2,000,000 
families  are  beginning-to-end  readers  — 
and  high  readership  of  editorial  content 
carries  right  over  into  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  We  will  gladly  show  you  surveys 
that  prove  this. 


leadership  In  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


WHY  DO  people  reach  for  parade  first— and  read  the  issue 
all  the  way  through?  Subjects  are  first  picked  for  their 
wide  current  interest.  Then  parade  pre-edits  the  story- 
planning  each  picture,  each  caption  in  advance,  to  present 
the  human  side  of  the  news. 


HOW  DOGS  are  trained  for  warfare  is  one  such  subjea— 
dramatically  brought  to  parade  readers  in  pictures  and 
captions.  Here  you  see  a  dog  learning  to  follow  footprints, 
and  to  carry  medicine  to  wounded.  Readership  for  this 
story  was  up  to  80%  among  men  and  64%  among  women. 


Nithvillc  Ttnntsscan 
New  Bedford  Standard  Timei 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Portland  Me.  Sunday  Tclegrarn 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
To'edo  Times 


Akioii  Beacon  Journal 
Bridfeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Oet'oit  Free  Press 
FI  Paso  Times 

Jacksonville  Floiida  Times- Union  Washington  Post 
Toungstown  Vindicator 

Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


tOITOX  I,  PUILISHBR  for  Aa^Msf  5.  1944 


R9pr%nt€d  from  Far€ui€,  IW, 


PROM  THI  SAMI  issue  of  parade,  this  advertisement  showed 
a  readership  that  would  compare  favorably  even  with  reader¬ 
ship  of  the  editorial  pages  of  many  publications!  Advertisers 
have  tripled  their  lineage  in  parade  in  three  years. 
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N.  Y.  Local  Threatens 
Lively  ANG  Convention 


LIVELY  debates  on  American 

Newspaper  Guild  finance,  or¬ 
ganization  of  locals,  inability  to 
demand  arbitration,  retention  of 
a  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  revolt  against  trends  in 
the  guild's  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  loom  probable  as 
the  guild  opens  its  11th  annual 
meeting  and  third  wartime  con¬ 
ference  Aug.  7  to  11  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  with 
delegates  from  one-third  of  the 
membership  instructed  to  oppose 
several  proposals  expected  from 
the  board  or  from  national  offi¬ 
cers. 

Expected  proposals  which  will 
be  under  fire  by  the  delegation 
from  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  include  an  increase 
in  per  capita  assessments,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  change  which  would 
enable  the  board  to  split  up 
unwieldly  locals,  a  proposal  for 
a  separate  uniform  dues  struc¬ 
ture  for  wire  service  units,  and 
the  suggested  disbandment  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
ANG. 

Lcugest  Convention 

Delegate  from  60  locals  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion,  marking  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  locals  represented  in  re¬ 
cent  ANG  history,  according  to 
Secretary-Treasurer  William  W. 
Rodgers.  Last  year  at  Boston. 
44  locals  were  represented. 

Returns  in  the  ANG’s  postcard 
advisory  poll  of  the  membership 
on  whether  the  convention 
should  endorse  a  candidate  for 
President  of  U.  S.  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  the  convention. 

Other  features  of  the  Tuesday 
program  will  include  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winners  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
Award  and  Guild  Reporters 
prizes;  a  forum  on  freedom  of 
the  press  led  by  Morris  L.  Ernst 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler,  vice-chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board’s  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission. 

A  resolution,  suggested  during 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  local 
July  27  to  instruct  delegates, 
that  the  board  be  requested  to 
withdraw  Deibler’s  name  from 
the  program  yielded  to  an  al¬ 
ternative  motion,  which  passed, 
that  the  board  requested  to 
ask  the  labor  member  of  the 


Commission,  Rollin  Everett,  to 
speak  an  equivalent  amount  of 
time. 

Other  instructions  to  the  New 
York  delegation  included  back¬ 
ing  the  re-election  of  President 
Roosevelt,  promoting  an  all-out 
organization  plan  based  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership,  support¬ 
ing  the  reaffirmation  of  the  no¬ 
strike  pledge,  making  possible 
the  renewal  of  clauses  in  ANG 
contracts  calling  for  arbitration 
of  grievances  during  the  term  of 
contract,  promoting  a  five-point 
reform  in  the  methods  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Commission, 
backing  the  New  York  local 
president.  John  T.  McManus,  to 
fill  one  of  the  three  vacancies 
on  the  International  Executive 
Board,  tackling  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  to  implement  the  CIO  pro¬ 
gram  for  full  employment  and 
protection  of  membership  rights, 
and  inviting  the  guild  to  hold  its 
1945  convention  in  New  York 
City. 

Executive  Vice-President  Sam 
B.  Eubanks  has  urged  delegates 
to  arrive  during  the  week-end 
in  advance  of  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  attend  pre-convention 
clinical  sessions  devoted  to  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  organizing 
and  special  local  problems.  Reg¬ 
istration  of  delegates  will  begin 
at  2  p.m.  Sunday  to  be  followed 
by  meetings  of  the  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Howard  Chain  Councils 
and  wire  service  groups. 

President  Milton  Murray  will 
call  the  first  general  convention 
session  to  order  at  10  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day,  with  welcoming  addresses 
by  President  John  O.  Kykyri  of 
the  Milwaukee  guild;  Mayor 
John  L.  Bohn  of  Milwaukee; 
Governor  Walter  Goodland  of 
Wisconsin;  Secretary  Mel  Hein- 
ritz  of  the  Wisconsin  CIO,  Sec¬ 
retary  August  Guis  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Tsrpographical  Union, 
and  his  own  address  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session 
will  feature  an  address  by  James 
B.  Carey,  CIO  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  to  be  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  Executive  Vice- 
President  Eubanks  and  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Rodgers.  At  this 
session,  the  convention  will  com¬ 
plete  assignments  to  committees, 
including  rules,  constitution,  fi¬ 
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nance,  collective  bargaining,  offi¬ 
cers’  reporters  and  government 
relations. 

First  reports  of  the  resolutions 
committee  are  scheduled  for  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  along 
with  a  report  to  the  delegates 
by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of 
ANG. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  devoted  to  commit¬ 
tee  reports.  The  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  session,  now  listed  as  the 
final  one,  has  been  scheduled 
for  nominations  for  acting  ANG 
vice-presidents  to  serve  while 
Walter  Engels,  Gordon  H.  Cole 
and  Milton  J.  Lapine  are  on  mili¬ 
tary  leaves  of  absence  from  their 
guild  posts.  Selection  of  a  1945 
convention  city  will  precede  ad¬ 
journment. 

The  Milwaukee  guild  will  play 
host  at  a  cocktail  party  Sunday 
preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  A  cabaret  party  at 
the  Schroeder  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  Monday  night.  The  con¬ 
cluding  entertainment  event  will 
be  an  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  party 
at  the  Schlitz  Brown  Bottle. 

The  lEB  meets  both  before 
and  after  the  general  ses¬ 
sions. 


Capt.  Neville  New  PQ 
Of  Stars  and  Stxipig 

Capt.  Robert  Neville,  fon^ 
newsman  on  the  staff  of  the  xZ 
York  Times  and  Herald  Tri^ 
and  foreign  news  editw  for  TV- 
magazine  and  PM,  sueoe^ 
Col.  Egbert  White  July  2| , 
publications  officer  of 
terranean  editions  of  Start  m 
Stripes,  Army  newspaper. 

Col.  White  was  transferrel  i 
little  more  than  three  ^ 


ago. 

Capt.  Neville,  who  has  cortm 
stages  of  both  the  Chinese  m 
Spanish  wars  and  who  vrei  | 
Warsaw  at  the  outoreA  X 
World  War  II,  plans  to  use  » 
eral  new  features,  including, 
ditional  comics,  in  future  c# 
tions  of  the  paper. 


Elect  Three  to  AAAA 

Kane  Advertising,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.;  Allen  &  Reynolds, 
Omaha,  and  Mitchell-Faust,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 


Cops  Credit  Newsmen 

The  annual  report  of  the  Nr 
York  State  Police  has  given  oS 
cial  credit  to  newspapemea  k 
Albany  for  solving  a  muike 
which  baffled  police  autboritiB 
of  several  cities.  Thus,  two  yon 
after  the  crime.  hard-worUaiir 
porters  of  the  Knickcrboelie 
News  and  Times-Union  areite 
for  digging  up  infon 
“which  resulted  in  identtte 
the  victim  as  one  Rose  0X)» 
nell”  and  which  led  to  the  (» 
viction  of  her  husband  ai  tk 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  m 
Syracuse.  Reporters  cantwri 
beau^  shops  and  scorm  k 
opticians  for  identiljini 
clues 


PILING  UP  ECONOMIC  SE¬ 
CURITY  FOR  THE  FUTUK 


Li-t's  make  special  mentton  of 
some  of  the  ikg  industries  with 
FUTURE  business  prospects:  for 
example.  The  Murray  Corporation 
with  2,200  employees.  Currently 
building  airplane  wir^s — expected 
to  convert  to  other  lines  after  the 
War. 


This  market  is  fortunate  in  » 
tracting  important  industnn 
with  a  long-range  business  pci- 
spective — plants  manufactoni 
products  equally  indispcnMyi 
in  Peace  time.  More  and  taoet, 
this  is  a  question  wise  natkoil 
advertisers  will  ask  ...  sal 
with  REASON. 

1/ Security  for  tomorrow . . .  stsa^ 
employment  for  a  great  anayoi 
highly-paid  workers  .  .  .  Sam 
ton  thinks  in  these  terms.  3N 
varied  industries  (some  newsiJ 
permanently  "Big  Time”  shoe 
an  employment  record  upped  bf 
'21%  ...  higher  than  in  17  yetts. 
Factory  payrolls  have  risen  to 
an  all-time  peak  .  .  .  36%  tftts 
a  year  ago. 

Anthracite  adds  more  buying 
power — and  coal  is  destined  to 
play  a  vital  pare  in  After-Victoiy 
conversion  to  normal 
badly  needed.  A  300,000  within 
range-population  market  and  1 
trading  area  group  of  229,000 
have  no  "Tomorrow  Worries. 
T^e  Times,  first  in  ALL  signe 
ficant  ways  speaks  to  these  peo¬ 
ple. 


Scronton's  First  Newspaper  for  More  Thon  o  Third  Century 


GEOR&t  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY.  Representatives 

EW  -Iifc.  philaDESPma  DETPOi!  i-ai  itvtiA 
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These  l>ree  Intematfonal  Commnters  Use  One  llmetable 


•  For  centuries  the  vast  North  American  ■ 
continent  has  been  a  single  geographic 
unit.  Now  it  is  a  single,  effective  trading 
area.  Air  transportation  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible  by  converting  the  many  separating 
miles  into  a  few  hours  that  unite  the 
peoples  of  our  three  largest  countries. 


American  Airlines  is  the  only^ transpor¬ 
tation  system  that  directly  serves  im¬ 
portant  cities  within  Canada,  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico.  From  Toronto  to  Mexico 
City  and  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles, 
industrial,  m|ilitary,  professional  and 
scientific  persons  who  are  saving  priceless 


time  in  their  war  work  by  air  travel  also 
are  contributing  to  a  new  hemispherical 
solidarity.  As  they  use  air  transportation 
to  quickly  overcome  the  barrie”S  of 
distance,  they  create  a  new  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  friendly  relationships— and  gain 
a  new  conception  of  our  continent. 


THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 


AMEBICAM  AiRLIBES  A<e 


.  ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIFS 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 


.4);  AND  i.;4*cin 


EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  I.N.Y 

IwBOPIAN  AGIN’S  * 

^MNOlTOR.itD  *  AOODItiDCI  ITtllT  Cl  i  R  «  f  N  W  f  I  i  0  *  I  i  N  OnOON  I  (  t 


taking  place  in  a  restricted  Philriflolnhirf  TnmiirAr  ex-Penn  football  star,  who  l«t 

frontier  zone.  rniluaeipiUCI  inquirer  week  was  appointed  executlH 

"Even  in  liberal  Switzerland  Plans  SportS  Events  director  of  Inquirer  Ch«Ht% 

^  F.ir»  T  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

which  promotes  big  sports 

events  to  boost  sports  and  "Hi 

healthy  athletic  activity  for  all  tn  hav«  ih,. 

Americans  ffivinir  nroceeds  nf  plan  to  have  the  out- 

such  affairs  to  worthy  charities  ^harlvfr^nossible°and 
through  a  setup  known  as  In-  ^PhiialTiSS! 

quirer  Charities,  Inc.,  has  this  P“u  “  nior^^  i 

week  announced  the  first  annual  ®  "  *™*®* 

Inquirer  invitation  indoor  track  ^ 

meet  to  be  held  at  Convention  __  ^  . 

Hall,  Philadelphia.  New  Guild  Contract 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  pub-  The  Chicago  Defender,  weekly 
1  Botfom  president  Usher  of  the  Inquirer,  revealed  Negro  newspaper,  has  signed  iti 
of  ’  the  JVcicport  News  (Va  )  ^hat  Lawson  Robertson,  coach  of  first  guild  shop  contract,  cover 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald. '  ‘he  University  of  Pennsylvania  ing  17  editorial  department  em- 

and  United  States  Olympic  ployes,  with  the  Chicago  Newi- 

teams,  will  act  as  meet  director,  paper  Guild,  subject  to  approvii 
This  makes  the  fourth  major  by  the  Sixth  Regional  Wn 

..  , _ ^ _ _ _ _ ,  event  on  the  calendar  of  annual  Labor  Board.  Wage  increani 

Neb.,  as  a  memorial  park  to  sports  events  promoted  by  the  are  retroactive  to  Dec.  13,  1943. 

Capt.  William  H.  Graham,  of  the  Inquirer,  the  others  being  golf,  John  H.  Sengstacke,  Defend* 

Omaha  World-Herald  editorial  amateur  boxing  and  the  foot-  publisher,  is  president  of  the 
staff,  who  was  killed  early  this  ball  classic  of  all-stars  which  Negro  Newspaper  Publisttm 
year  in  an  airplane  crash  in  the  will  have  its  seventh  presents-  Association.  Wilbur  E.  Bade, 
South  Pacific,  will  be  set  aside  as  tion  at  Shibe  Park  on  Sept.  12.  ANG  organizer,  represented  the 
a  result  of  city  council  action.  Francis  P.  Murray,  famous  guild  in  contract  negotiations. 


V  ITCfirUd  I  was  not  allowed  to 

jr  #  report  fully  on  certain  political 

I'I'AOO  Acc  n  developments.” 

aaOO  AA  Other  events  included  the  an- 

Roanoke,  Va.,  July  30— Powell  luncheon  and  roundtable 

Glass,  general  manager  of  the  conference  of  dailies. 
Lynchburg  News  and  Advance,  Powell  Glass,  retiring  vice-presi- 
was  named  president  of  the  dent  for  dailies,  presiding.  Speak- 
Virginia  Press  Association  at  ers  at  this  group  meeting  in- 
that  organization  s  annual  mid-  eluded  C.  B.  Houck,  president 
summer  convention  at  the  Hotel  of  Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke  and 
Roanoke  here.  July  28  and  29.  Richmond  advertising  agency: 
He  succeeds  Augustus  Robbins,  Herbert  F.  Com.  managing  edi- 
publisher.  Hopewell  News.  Tom  ‘or  of  the  Washington  Star.^and 
Hanes,  managing  editor  of  the  Raymond  B. 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  was 
elected  vice-president  for  dailies. 

,  and  Miss  Daphne  Dailey,  editor 
j  and  publisher  of  the  Bowling  Memorial  tO  NeWSman 

I  Green  Caroline  Progress^  was  a  -.1  a  ^ _ 11  j  i. 

j  named  vice-president  for  week-  —  ^  park  land  in  Oinaha, 

!  lies. 

William  T.  Christian,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News-Leader,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Howard  Palmer,  of 
Richmond,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-manager  for  the  duration, 
in  the  absence  of  Ed  Meyer,  who 
'  is  serving  in  the  United  States 
;  Navy. 

Endorse  Froo  Pr«u  Principlo 
•  The  associatdon  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  endorsing  the  principles 
of  a  world  free  press  and  free- 
;  dom  of  international  news  ex¬ 
change. 

1  ITf^nlr  T7  IThIIai* 


;  Frank  H.  Fuller,  chief  of  the 
I  Richmond  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  told  the  association 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
crusade  for  world  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  a  free  press  is 
gaining  ground.  This  crusade, 
Mr.  Fuller  added,  “is  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  principle  at  home,  al¬ 
though  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  people  do  not  appreciate 
I  and  understand  their  heritage.” 
'  William  B.  King.  AP  war  cor- 
.  respondent  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  after  three  and  a  half 
years  of  assignments  in  Europe, 
told  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
VPA  that  his  work  in  neutral 
countries  “has  brought  home  to 
me  the  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  free  access  to  world 
news  in  the  post-war  world.” 

“These  principles  have  per¬ 
sonal  meaning  for  me.”  King 
said.  “In  Spain  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  cable  a  story  until  it 
first  appeared  in  the  official  news 
agency.  In  Turkey  I  laid  myself 
open  to  arrest  as  a  spy  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  report  an  occurrence 


■When  You  Use  Black  &  White  Service 


Most  new  composing  room  equipment  is  unobtainable  except  through  high 
priorities,  but  here’s  one  big  plant  improvement  you  can  install  that  will 
give  you  immediate  increas^  production  because  it  reduces  the  errors  in 
linecasting  that  consume  much  needed  manpower.  Black  &  White  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  makes  reference  marks  on  matrices  read  clearly  and  without 
eyestrain.  Yes,  comparative  tests  show  that  Black  &  White  processed  refer¬ 
ence  marks  on  matrices  have  a  visibility  factor  to  that  of  9^/^-point  type  as 
compared  to  3-point  for  used  non-processed  matrices. 

Black  &  White  cuts  errors  to  the  bone  because  your  linecasting  operator 
“sees  what  he  sets”  before  the  line  is  cast. 

Let  us  show  you  case  histories  of  actual  savings  effected  in  representative 
plants. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


NEW  naOMAl  WAI FEATUIISI  ICW  PKTOIUI  COiUMMSTSI 

PoQW  offwr*pog«  of  dromotk  wor  photos  ond  Htos*  Sporklin9  ortkiot  and  footurot  by  big  nomot  Kko 
trotions-’ mony  in  fvll-colorl  Domon  Runyon.  *Bugt*  Boor.  EWo  Robinson  ond 

o*  othort'-'illuitrofod  in  color  ond  blo€k«ond»wfiilol  * 

NEWrKTOSIAlENTttTAINMENTNiWSI  NM  PKTOtUl  HUMOl  PAGES! 

A  whole  Mchan  dovotod  lo  Scraon,  Stag*  ond  Mu>ic  fy||  pgg,,  of  tmorh  lophiitkofod  corlooni  ond 
—  NbaraUy  fHlad  whh  phoMt,  and  ttorring  Loonilo  ik»(cho«— ihony  in  colof— by  Amarka'i  )op  ortMil 
Poraom,  Horriat  Pononi,  ond  othar  haodlinan— an- 

hoikad  by  Inclution  of  contplala  loeol  Thaotra  OuWal  Many  Othw  fltW  pictorial  footuro*,  tOOl 


THROUGH  THESE  PAGES 

GO  1,500,000  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST’S 
MOST  RESPONSIVE  FAMILIES 

t  11 .  . .  1 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

circulated  every  Sunday  in 

“THE  BIG  3 


Tf-nrltT.  AM  their  tall  cool  drinks.  At  all 

X  lUlZl  on  costs  I  must  avoid  their  lan- 

Police  Beat  "But  it  didn't  work  out  that 

way.  They  were  all  very,  very 
Paw  lU  Y  Notxtg  — perfect  gentlemen.  I  hear 

*  *  •  XvCWo  worse  language  right  here  in  the 

Anno  ^ _  room.  And  I  must  have 

Anne  Grosvenor.  learned  something—.” 

Debutante.  Is  Now  cannot  be  quoted,  be- 

ei_ii  cause  Anne  did  not  boast  that 

Vi»ity  Stan  she  is  on  the  regular  city  staff 

now,  having  had  many  by-lines, 
mfn^ive  and  covered  oodles  of  interest- 

Shand  eitv  ‘o*  stories,  such  as  the  one  about 

bhand  city  editor,  IVcu)  York  .uo  Tr..«v  Knhv  whn 


Daily  New,  that 
copy  girls  can 
go  throu^  the 
same  mul  as 
copy  boy«  and 
enaerge  as  good 
new^aper  men. 

Many  are  the 
copy  boys  Shand 
tr^ned  in  the 
old  days,  when 
pimples  were 
more  prevalent 
in  city  rooms 
than  petticoats. 


the  Truax  baby,  Therese,  who 
was  sick  with  leukemia,  and 
whose  mother,  Alice,  with  the 
help  of  Ann,  Biob  Shand  and  the 
News,  got  President  Rooseyelt 
to  arrange  for  Papa  Sgt.  Truax 
to  come  back  from  the  wars  to 
see  the  baby.  Remember? 

“He  came  beck,  but  the  baby 
died,”  Ann  recollected.  “It  was 
sad.” 

There  are  other  News  copy 
girls  that  are  a  credit  to  Bob 
Shand’s  training.  Emily  Cheney, 
for  instance,  now  does  brilliant 
features  for  the  Mirror.  Faith 


Ka  Han*  nrwiunsa  lui  luv  ifiiTTwr.  ruiiii 

pily  looks  at  photogenic  Anne  ^ 

GrosvOTor  authored  a  recent  fea- 

“Anne,”  Shand  proudly  pro-  -u  *u^ 

claims,  "was  the  first  copy  girl 

I  ever  sent  down  to  cover  police  head- 


»  evci  aciii  uuwii  w  vwrci  iK/iivc  a  — _ 

headquarters.  I  had  my  qualms 
at  first.  But  it  worked.  I  al- 

..—,.0  PS.  There  are  more 


wavs  usf^d  train  conv  bovs  r.o.  x nure  aie  more  than 
that  wa?^  rd  Lnd  tS  d^n  currently  on 

for  six  months  or  a  year,  some-  ’^"®  ^*ws.  ^  ^ 

times  more;  then  bring  them  __  .  — 

back  to  t^  city  room.  It's  good  MuSlC  f  eStBSM  Au^*  19 
to  know  these  days  the  same  sys-  The  ISflHFWmial  Chicago 
tern  works  with  girls,  too."  Music  Festival,  staved  by  the 

Dabutonta  xl  Copy  Girl  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  held  at 

Miss  Groavenor.  of  the  New 

^Ts  5Sev^ri*heaS'  hffi  uliderThe 

delighted  Anne  started  on  the  ‘he  Tribui^  staff.  V4. 

News  in  1941  as  a  $16-a-week  m  *  .  «  .  ci  .  1 . 

copy  girl.  She  had  been  a  deb-  AuSSie  Joins  Sketch 

utante  in  New  York  in  1987-38  Arthur  Morley  Richards  has 
and  was  graduated  from  Vassar  resigned  Irom  the  Associata#> 
with  the  class  of  1940.  In  No-  Newspaper  of  Aiicirmiin 
vember,  1942,  City  Editor  Shand  come  coiTeepondent 
e* Jpped  her  to  police  headquar-  London  ( Eng.  >  Doriliphfiecleh  and 
Ncrs.  She  remained  there  until  associated  publicationsTwith  of- 
May.  1943.  flees  in  New  York  City. 

“Naturally,  the  thought  scared  - 

me  at  first,”  Anne  recalls.  “I  ■ 

was  told  the  men  down  there  ■ 

were  ogres.  They  would  be  ter- 1  I 

ribly  disgruntled,  people  con-  j  «  mm  BQS  •  •  *  1 

fided,  to  have  a  girl  among  them.  |  CBlJL  _  1 

Friends  whlqrered  terrible  tales.  ;i  ^.«ilh4SRS  1 

I  remember  once  I  was  told  that  |l  I  f 

police  reporters  went  to  the  cor-  H  ^ 

ner  undertakers  to  get  ice  for  ■ 


The  ISflTVf? 
Music  Festival. 
Chicago  Tribum 


Feg^fapd  Aug.  19 

ISflri^mtuial  Chicago 
'estival.  sta|^  by  the 
Tribune,  will  be  held  at 
FHeld.  Chicago^  on  Sat- 


the  Tribuqe  staff. 

■ 

Aussie  Joins 

Arthur  Morley 


of  Australia 
ireepondent  4c 


associated  publications, 
flees  in  Nerw  York  City 


fffljphfie^h  and 
ations.  with  of- 


BotfiinorB  . . .  novor 
stands  still! 

Fof  214  yaert  BaHimor*  bat 
forqad  ttaadily  akaad  at  ona 
ef  Mta  toeitd,  tolid-at-a-rock 
markah  of  tlia  country.  Naitbar 
war  boomt  nor  daprotaiont 
ntaba  toe  ntueb  of  an  imprat- 
tiea  ea  4tt  parmanant  paopla. 
BaMaiera  .  .  .  abrayt  a  good 
ptaaa  4e  advartiia  in. 


7tr?T 


tvtafidfia  asd 

fcanNpTlthWh  lunday  MS.m. 


i  ActLPEAtWS-  -  I 

[  “tuco******^  _ 

I  This  con  be  done  simulfaneowtiy. 

;  Your  dealers  always  read  the 
I  Sunday  Courier  Express.Tell  them 
;  on  their  only  day  of  rest  how  you 
I  ore  backing  them  up  and  what 
you  are  planning  for  them — in 
I  Western  New  York’s  ideal  eon- 
i  sumer  and  dealer  medium. 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

V  :>  »•  n  f  n  Q  o  •  .  r  rr .  f 

N»  rvsnopt'f  in  6uffo/o 


Adman  Projects 
European  War 
On  Mop  of  U.  S. 

Detroit,  Aug.  1 — Battle  maps 
of  Europe  superimposed  on  the 
geography  of  the  United  States 
are  the  method  used  by  R.  F. 
Field,  Detroit  advertising  man, 
to  trace  the  movement  of  armies 
in  language  understandable  to 
any  layman. 

Field.  51-year-old  executive  in 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  and 
son  of  the  late  Eugene  Field, 
poet  and  newspaperman,  unfolds 
the  map  each  morning  in  his 
13th  floor  offices  in  the  General 
Motors  building,  and  interprets 
the  news  to  get  headlines  some-* 
thing  like  this: 

Detroit  Becomes  Berlin 

Russians  Take  Malone,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Allies  Stalemated  by  Rains 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  .  .  .  Gen.  Mark 
Clark's  Forces  Pound  Ramparts 
of  'Kansas  City  .  .  .  Reds  Ex¬ 
pected  in  Akron  by  November. 

As  the  battlefields  unfold,  De¬ 
troit  becomes  Berlin.  Familiar 
neighboring  states  become  the 
European  plains. 

This  week,  for  instance,  the 
Russian  front  stretched  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  bulged  east  to  Utica, 
dipped  southwest  to  Williams¬ 
port.  Pa.,  plunged  deeper  to 
Baltimore,  and  trailed  off  to 
northern  Delaware. 

In  Field's  “headquarters,”  this 
civilian  strategist  shows  the 


beachheads  of  Normandy  to  be 
located  somewhere  in  Kam.. 
The  Fifth  U.  S.  and  Britirt 
Eighth  armies  are  scattered  from 
Birmingham  to  Atlanta.  Da 
tongue-twisting  names  of  u 
alien  land  become  transfnnv^ 
by  this  expedient  to 
familiar  to  most  Americans. 

His  hobby,  the  twinkle-eyed, 
pudgy  Field  admits,  sta^ 
when  the  Germans  were  turned 
back  from  Stalingrad.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
big  counter-offensive  because  of 
the  strange  perspective  one  geb 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world 

Now,  by  superimposing  i 
transparent  map  of  Europe  up¬ 
on  a  United  States  map  of  sim¬ 
ilar  scale,  he  has  a  hobby  thst 
brings  the  war  home  and  keeps 
his  telephone  ringing.  Field  is 
considered  by  many  Detroiten 
^to  be  one  of  the  b^t  informed 
amateurs  in  the  geography  of 
this  war. 

He  is  a  World  War  I  Army 
captain,  with  two  sons  in  serv¬ 
ice.  One  is  in  action  overseas 
wdth  an  Armored  Division  and 
the  other  is  serving  with  the 
Air  Forces. 

■ 

Wins  Float  Prize 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  promotional  supportm  of 
the  Aquatennial,  Minneapolis' 
annual  summer  water  festival 
itself  won  one  of  the  top  jMrizes 
for  parade  entries  with  a  floM 
d^icting  the  boys  of  post-war 
vacationing  in  the  state  with 
10,000  lakes. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Daily  and  Sunday 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


Daily 

129,166 


Sunday 

193,149 


Indiana’s  largest  market  cannot  be  completely 
covered  unless  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  advertising  campaign. 

Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  a  Trading  Terri¬ 
tory  of  953,458  people  and  to  influence  this 
rich  Indiana  market  The  Star  should  be  a 
must  for  it  is  the  Greatest  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  the  State. 

KELLY-SIMTH  COMPANY 

Natmsal  Representsttves 

N««  York,  Cblcaa*.  HiH«4>lablA.  tMt**,  AMmu,  D«kr«k,  $•*  Ffwclicv 
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Our  Post-war  Plans 
for  G.  1.  Joe. . . 

When  it’s  over  “over  there,”  G.  I.  Joe  will  come  home  to  a 
wave  of  gratitude  such  as  this  country  never  saw.  And 
he’s  earned  every  bit  of  it— and  more. 

But  gratitude  won’t  buy  groceries— G.  I.  Joe  wants  to  go 
to  work.  He’s  got  to  have  a  joh — and  a  chance  to  grow  into  still  better  jobs.  We 
are  going  to  do  our  part  in  the  great  task  of  providing  these  opportunities. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Esso  Marketers  adopted  a  plan  of  wartime  benefits 
and  job  protection  for  our  people  in  uniform.  We  published  its  main  points  here 
recently.  We  now  want  to  tell  you  about  two  plans  for  taking  returning  servicemen 
into  our  organization.  Here  are  their  main  points. 


2" 

in  a  series  of  ads  on 
post-war  opportunities 


PLAN  ONE  covers  our  own  employees  as  they 
come  back; 

1 .  Assurance  to  each  man  of  his  old  job  or  another 
as  good  or  better. 

2.  Review  of  changes  in  the  man  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  since  he  went  away  to  be  sure  he  gets  the  best 
job  for  him  now. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  development  of  men  during 
the  war,  by  providing  better  jobs  than  they  left, 
either  at  once  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Provisions  in  the  case  of  a  man  not  physically 
up  to  his  old  job  for  finding  one  he  can  do,  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently  as  soon  as  possible. 


PLAN  TWO  aims  to  take  as  many  new  pieople  as 
possible  from  the  armed  services  into  our  business. 
Post-war  petroleiun  will  need  more  people.  War¬ 
time  experience  will  equip  many  men  for  this 
business.  Here  is  our  plw  for  these  men: 

1.  Careful  analysis  of  the  man’s  abilities  as  they 
can  best  fit  our  business  on  the  basis  of  a  real 
career  for  him. 

2.  Special  training  with  pay  to  prepare  the  man 
for  prompt  assignment  to  a  definite  job  on  a 
regular  basis. 

3.  This  also  means  full  participation  in  old-age 
pension,  disability,  savings  plan,  and  other  indi¬ 
vidual  job-security  benefits  which  our  employees 
share. 

4.  Opportunities  for  further  training  to  prepare 
for  advancement  on  a  basis  of  proved  ability. 


NOTE:  Reprinted  above  for  your  interest  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  messages  on  post¬ 
war  job  opportunities  published  in  newspapers  in  the  eighteen  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed.  The  messages  appeared  over  the  signo- 
tures  of  operating  companies  affiliated  with  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 


JTOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fer  Aegest  I.  1944 


31 


Chief  o<  Bureau  C.  Yates  McDaniel,  Southwest  Pacific  stoH,  pictured  e 
in  1942  after  he  escaped  from  Singopore  ond  slopped  temporarily  to 
write  his  historic  story  on  o  little  Dutch  island  south  of  Jovo.  McDaniel's 
“Forewell  to  Singapore"dispatch  was  hoiled  os  o  classic  of  reporting. 


•or»o‘;  *irtl  f'VO  '**' 
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made  newspaper  history.  Among  many  achievements,  they  pioneered  in  the  highly  person¬ 


MITQAlA  riJ«|.A$HEg;««r  Atigvit  $.  1944 


iIKE  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  The  Associated  Press  has  two  great  operating 
id  ^commands^^  or  staffs  in  the  Pacific.  Thus  The  AP  is  ahle  repeatedly  to  ^get  thar  fustest 


with  the  mostest 


Since  the  war  began  these  two  staffs  —  Central  Pacific  under  Honolulu  Chief  of  Bureau 
Charles  McMurtry  and  Southwest  Pacific  under  Chief  of  Bureau  C.  Yates  McDaniel  —  have 


alized  form  of  war  reporting  that  has  since  spread  to  every  theater.  Two  members  of  these 
staffs  wear  Purple  Hearts,  one  the  Silver  Star  and  one  holds  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

As  the  Allied  tide  sweeps  toward  Japan  these  two  staffs  will  combine  operations  as  neccssaiy. 
They  guarantee  AP  newspapers  superior  war  coverage  clear  to  Tokyo! 


QUESTION  OF  NEWSPRINT 

IT  IS  difficult  to  understand  the  warning 
this  week  for  further  curtailment  of 
paper  quotas  “for  all  users,”  made  by  Har¬ 
old  Boeschenstein  and  Rex  Hovey  of  the 
WPB,  in  the  light  of  more  favorable  re¬ 
ports  that  come  to  us  from  Canada  and  a 
statement  that  the  container  industry  is 
“over  the  hump.” 

Stepped  up  military  requirements  added 
to  manpower  failures  in  the  woods  and 
the  mills,  and  slowness  in  reaching  waste 
paper  salvage  goals,  are  said  to  have  im¬ 
pelled  the  WPB  officials  to  prepare  con¬ 
sumers  for  probably  new  inroads  in  their 
supplies. 

Contrary  to  this  report,  we  hear  from 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  that  the  wood, 
power  and  water  situation  has  improved  so 
much  in  ffie  Canadian  forests  that,  instead 
of  200,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  month 
previously  promised,  estimates  are  being 
made  that  Canada  might  be  able  to  supply 
from  200,000  to  215,000  tons  in  August. 

Also  contrary  is  the  statement  by  J.  D. 
Malcolmson.  technical  director  of  the 
Robert  Gair  Company,  manufacturer  of 
containers,  and  formerly  chief  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  division  of  the  paperboard  division 
of  the  WPB.  Mr.  Malcolmson  said  the 
container  industry  is  over  the  hump  now 
due  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  With  the 
project  of  an  earlier  than  expected  end¬ 
ing  of  the  German  war,  government  pro¬ 
curement  officers  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  having  a  year’s  supply  on  hand 
if  they  continue  present  buying  policies,  he 
is  quoted  as  saying. 

The  present  method  of  controlling  pub¬ 
lishers'  orders  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
200,000  tons  per  month  from  Canada  brings 
up  the  question  again  of  what  will  happen 
to  the  increased  production.  Perhaps  the 
WPB  has  in  mind  using  this  excess  to  off¬ 
set  a  decrease  in  newsprint  production  in 
United  States  mills  where  only  25%  of 
our  newsprint  is  produced.  Obviously,  the 
WPB  officials  were  talking  only  of  domes¬ 
tic  mills.  But  if  so,  why  the  scare  treat¬ 
ment  for  newspaper  publishers  who  get 
75%  of  their  paper  from  Canada  where 
production  apparenly  is  improving. 

And  also,  why  must  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  be  made  to  suffer  with  further  paper 
cuts  because  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  of 
others.  The  majority  of  newspapers  have 
been  cooperating  wholeheartedly  in  con¬ 
fining  their  consumption  to  the  tonnage 
quotas  established  by  the  WPB.  There 
have  been  instances  of  chiseling,  but  on 
the  whole  the  game  has  been  played  fair 
and  square. 

The  WPB  talks  of  wood  supply,  man¬ 
power,  and  mill  situation.  But  we  believe 
the  crux  of  the  paper  problem  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  available  supply.  News¬ 
papers.  which  have  been  considered  es¬ 
sential  by  practically  every  government 
wartime  agency,  have  already  been  cut 
about  25%  in  their  paper  use.  But  there 
are  obvious  wastes  of  paper  evident  in 
every  day  life  that  have  not  been  stopped. 
Why  should  laundries  be  permitted  to  put 
a  stiff  board  in  the  back  of  every  man’s 
shirt,  another  board  in  die  collar  and  then 
bind  it  with  a  strip  of  paper?  Why  are 
book  publishers  allowed  to  continue  the 


C-Doy  Prayer:  “Father,  Thy  Will  be  done 
through  me.  Father,  Thy  Will  be  done  through 

...  .  n 

me. 


unessential  practice  of  putting  paper  wrap¬ 
pers  around  every  book?  Some  drug  and 
cosmetic  items  still  appear  incased  in 
boxes.  Why?  Just, to  name  a  few. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  printers  and  publishers  using  a  total 
of  only  20  tons  of  paper  a  year  who  order 
their  quota  limit  of  100  tons  and  either  sell 
it  or  use  it  for  other  purposes. 

As  long  as  the  WPB  has  set  itself  up  as 
a  police  agent  for  the  paper  industry,  why 
doesn't  it  do  some  policing?  There  should 
be  some  prosecutions  of  illegal  practices, 
some  horrible  examples  should  be  made, 
instead  of  penalizing  90%  of  an  industry 
for  the  other  irresponsible  10%. 

CLOSED  SHOP  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  ENGLISH  press  is  about  to  go 
through  the  “battle  of  the  closed  shop" 
as  newspapers  in  this  country  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  decade,  according  to  a 
recent  issue  of  World’s  Press  News,  our 
British  contemporary.  The  National  Union 
of  Journalists  has  started  its  assault  on 
Fleet  Street  with  demands  on  the  Daily 
Express. 

Words  of  wisdom  have  been  spoken  by 
Arthur  Christiansen,  Express  editor,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  C.  J.  Bundock,  NUJ  general  secre¬ 
tary.  They  bear  contemplation  by  jour¬ 
nalists  in  this  country  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  closed  shop  on  editorial  offices. 

Mr.  Christiansen  states  the  closed  shop 
means  the  reign  of  the  minimum  man. 
“Close  the  shop.  Mr.  Bundock!  Pull  the 
profession  down  to  complete  mediocrity! 
Standardize  all  new^>apers!  Let  the 
minimum  wage  be  the  maximum!  Cut  out 
competition  between  man  and  man.  paper 
and  paper! 

“Never  could  there  be  a  greater  disser¬ 
vice  done  to  our  profession.  It  is  con¬ 
ceived  on  the  idea  that  just  as  setting  type 
for  one  newspaper  is  much  the  same  as 
setting  type  for  another,  so  writing  and  re¬ 
porting  and  sub-editing  can  be  standard¬ 
ized.” 

Mr.  Christiansen  declares  journalists  are 
faced  with  an  issue  of  the  utmost  gravity: 
“Subject  to  agreed  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment,  shall  the  right  of  entry 
to  our  ranks  be  free  for  the  purpose  of 
constantly  reinvigorating  and  reinforcing 
our  professional  skill  in  this  most  highly 
individualistic  business?  Or  shall  the 
closed  shop  principle  bring  us  down  to  the 
point  where  high  skill  and  small  skill  are 
rewarded  equally?” 


A  FREE  FLOW  OF  NEWS 

NEWSPAPERS  have  a  great  responsibility 
in  seeing  that  proper  guarantees  for  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  freedcan  of 
communications  are  written  into  the  peace 
treaties  after  this  war.  This  thought  hat 
been  advocated  repeatedly  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  but  warrants  repeating  again. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  were  p||^ 
ticularly  impressed  with  the  recent  re¬ 
marks  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonim 
publisher,  who  addressed  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  '“niis  Brave 
New  World.”  In  his  clear-cut  style,  Mr. 
Hoyt  offered  a  simple  pattern  for  peace: 
Reasonable  justice  among  nations;  reason¬ 
able  prosperity  throughout  the  world; 
tolerance  among  nations;  an  agency  whose 
prime  purpose  is  to  enforce  the  peace. 

“And  to  these  I  would  add  a  co-factor 
to  all  the  ingredients  of  peace,”  he  said, 
“namely,  the  world-wide  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation.  Of  this  I  am  certain:  Without 
untrammeled  flow  of  timely  and  truthful 
information,  we  cannot  have  justice,  nor 
prosperity,  nor  tolerance,  nor  law  enforce 
ment  among  nations.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  asserted  that  it  is.  perhaps,  too 
much  to  hope  for  a  continued  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  that  we  may  be 
certain  of  constantly  recurring  crises.  “But 
the  American  people  and  other  peoples  of 
the  world  cannot  recognize  dangerous  sit¬ 
uations,  and  deal  with  them  properly, 
unless  they  enjoy  a  background  of  sane 
education  and  have  access  to  true  and 
immediate  information  from  danger  areas.” 

One  way  to  accomplish  such  a  goal  is 
to  insure  a  free  flow  of  news — a  freedom 
of  news  and  news  services  from  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  and  government  subsidy. 
We  believe  newspaper  editors,  through 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  must  see  to  it 
that  such  guarantees  are  specifically  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  peace  treaty.  The  two  major 
political  parties — Republican  and  Deoio- 
cratic — have  endorsed  the  principle.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  the  press  to  not  only 
advocate  to  those  in  high  places,  but  to 
educate  the  American  people  to  the  need 
for  such  action,  so  that  those  at  the  peace 
table  will  not  pocket  the  free  press  provi¬ 
sions  in  deference  to  purely  selfish  demands. 

THEY  HEAR  NOT 

PIG-IN-THE-POKE  buying  of  advertising 

as  demonstrated  by  sales  of  unaudited 
radio  time  continues  to  be  a  mystery  of 
modern  business  methods. 

While  newspaper  circulations  are  under 
constant  ABC  check,  all  that  is  definitdy 
known  about  broadcast  listeners,  most  fre¬ 
quently  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  radio  set 
ownership,  is  that  as  often  as  not  “ean 
have  they  and  hear  not.” 

Latest  contributor  to  radio  circulation 
knowledge  is  the  War  Production  Board. 
Said  WPB  on  July  25:  “Twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  all  radios  in  American  homes  have 
needed  repairs  this  year,  and  15  per  cent  of 
them  won’t  work  at  all.” 

We  trust  that  the  broadcast  industry 
will  immediately  announce  a  15%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  and  revise  downwards  those 
fancy  listenership  claims. 

But,  undoubtedly,  “ears  have  they  and 
hear  not.” 
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York  City,  where  he  be-  Conunerce 

mention  _  comes  editor  of  the  fishing  de-  Washingto 

_ _ _ partment  of  Field  and  Stream  Richmond 

HAROLD  E.  PERKINS,  business  magazine.  Trueblood  previously  Dorothi 
n«nager,  and  Stanley  Hawks,  served  with  the  Boise  Capital  r 

executive  assistant  to  John  News,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  ^  y 

Cowles,  presi-  News,  and  the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  ceeding  A 
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neaoolls  Star-  Ellen  Trueblood,  who  has  been  Rpjiiv  as 

Journal  and  '  employed  for  the  past  two  years 

Tribune  Co.,  as  telegraph  editor  on  the  Free  „  ^ 

orere  elected  to  Press,  plans  to  join  him  in  mid- 
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H  F  Poririna  national  advertising  de-  Aviati 

Recine  (Wis.)  H.  E.  Perkma  payment  of  the  Des  Moines  „ 

Journal  •  Times,  ( la. )  Register  &  Tribune  since  Tom  B 

o^rved  his  silver  ^niwrsary  April,  1943,  has  been  made  a  ter- 
with  the  paper  July  26.  He  has  pitory  manager  in  Iowa  and  Min-  Dispatch  < 
been  in  newspaper  work  for  42  ngsota  for  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  li^ity  wri 
years,  starting  after  college  with  co.,  of  Fort  Madison.  la.  Fox  ^udi 
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.T  r  ry  t  ry  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  uo  „  nr^r 
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pl^  and  th4ir  families  at  a  has  joined  the  Eastern  adver-  ing  repon 
pierde  July  27,  and  the  editors  ‘***08  sales  staff  of  the  looter  fgred  the 
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H.  E.  Perkins 


Orders  this  week  raised  Ernie 
Pyle’s  subscriber  list  to  322 
and  his  circulation  to  12,500,- 


These  sales  mark  an  almost 
700  per  cent  increase  in  Pyle 
subscribers  since  Ernie  land¬ 
ed  in  North  Africa  with  our 
invasion  forces,  and  make 
more  secure  his  ranking  as 
“America’s  most  widely  read 
war  correspondent,” 


rm  Ready  To  Fly  ANYWHERE  With  Capt.  Midnishtl 


Amon  G.  Carter,  president 
Md  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  was  re¬ 
cently  reelected  president  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  for  the  25th 
nine  by  the  board  of  governors, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected 
TO  previous  day  at  the  club’s 


Is  oNi  Sspt.  4,  ts  a  ntw, 
thrllllag  advantara  with 
Halana  Tray, 
glaaiaraas  mavia  star! 


His  newest  episode  is 
jam-packed  with  love-inter¬ 
est  .  jealousy  .  .  .  thrills 
and  adventure.  It’s  the 
story  of  the  USO-Army 
Camp  trail  ...  of  fast- 
moving  action  that  will 
make  a  hit  with  readers-' 


For  Ernie  Pyle  sam] 
please  write  to 


harry  T.  ARMER,  for  some 
_  years  ^  with  the  Milwaukee 
promotion  department. 

®J**rts_  and  create  ^rade 


Jourwl's  promotion  department, 
will  handle  promotion  of  special 
events  and  create  trade  paper 
^vertising  for  the  Oklahoma 
Fubhshing  Co.  H.  J.  “Dusty” 
classified  advertising 
®a^er,  has  just  celebrated  the 
^letion  of  25  years  with  the 
and  Tiates. 

Tto  Trueblood,  advertising 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland  serving  in  the  absence  of  Lt.  Worl 
PC'1>C^M&T  ^  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Gordon  Gilmore,  formerly  of  staff. 

Telegram,  will  Join  the  Over-  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  th 
.  seas  Branch  of  the  OWI.  He  is  now  in  the  Navy.  Bob  French,  agini 

i4na  (Cal.)  Register  and  more  scheduled  to  report  in  New  York  sports  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  was  (Okl 
recently  of  the  Long  Beach  foj.  final  assignment  some  time  chosen  vice-president,  and  Frank  jieve 
( Cal. )  Independent  and  the  Ana-  in  August.  Carl  Kopfer,  of  the  Colley,  Columbus,  O.,  secretary-  Arm 
heim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  been  Press  Herald  copy  desk,  has  re-  treasurer.  Zyg  Kaminski,  sports  as  a 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  signed  and  plans  to  go  to  Hon-  editor  of  the  Polish  Daily  News,  owi 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer.  duras  in  the  fall.  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Mil- 

George  Place,  San  Francisco  Lester  R.  Murray,  formerly  waukee  Chapter. 

News  cameraman,  on  the  night  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland  Louise  Lux,  feature  writer 

of  July  17  covered  the  explosion  (Me.)  Express,  has  changed  to  and  photographer  on  the  Cedar  - 

of  two  ammunition  ships  at  Port  a  desk  job  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette,  has  been  p  h 

Chicago,  Cal  ,  while  his  wife  Gladys  H.  Merrill,  one-time  appointed  Sunday  editor.  of 

reporter  for  the  defunct  Port-  B.  C.  Rafferty,  managing  edi-  dene 
^  has  been  ap-  tor  of  the  Carroll  ( la. )  Times-  a  U.! 

pointed  treasurer  of  York  Herald,  has  joined  the  Omaha  repo 
the^^East***  resigned  and  left  for  county  by  Gov.  Sumner  Sewall  AP  staff,  replacing  Milton  Gerr 
■  to  succeed  her  father,  deceased.  Besser,  who  has  been  assigned  the 

Larry  Stuntz.  lately  of  the  j^jgg  Marion  R.  Rogers,  social  to  the  cable  desk  in  New  York,  and 
AP  staff  in  Mexico  City,  has  writer  on  the  Worcester  Tim  Parker  has  taken  Besser  s  offic< 

gone  to  Balnmore  for  a  vacation.  ^  Mass. )  Telegram,  and  Pvt.  place  as  state  news  editor.  Se 

Yorlc^t^*^ Myles  R.  McAleer,  former  in-  Julius  H.  Klyman  has  become  man 
York  to  await  a  new  assignment,  structor  of  English  at  the  High  editor  of  the  Sunday  “Pictures”  the  s 
Vernon  Langerman,  Cape  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester,  section  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-.  New 
Town,  South  Africa,  newspaper-  have  announced  their  engage-  Dispatch.  He  has  been  on  the  iouri 
man,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Hamil-  ment.  Post-Dispatch  22  years  and  for-.  Nort 

ton  ( Ont. )  Spectator  Plant  last  jean  Nowell,  reporter  from  merly  was  assistant  editor  of  the  civil 

wwk  as  part  of  a  tour  of  North  Francisco  Examiner,  has  section.  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  pron 
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Does  your  present  fictumi 
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run !  Daily  short  storifs 


full-lengtli  daily  and 
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English  author.s.  For 
and  better  reading  pleastttt 
your  readers  First  Ron  ^ 
tion  by  top-iioteh  authors 
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2S,000^000  MT  TONS  OUT 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS  AT  WAR 
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THAT’S  NEWS! 


AND  that’s  exactly  what’s  happening  today  on  the  Erie  and 
xV  other  American  railroads.  Locomotives,  freight  cars, 
and  essential  replacement  parts  are  made  here  at  home  for 
use  in  the  invasion  areas.  Loaded  in  sections,  or  actually  car¬ 
ried  in  tow,  they  travel  by  rail  to  embarkation  points.  Placed 
in  operation  overseas,  they  form  a  final  link  in  the  chain  of 
supply  which  begins  in  factories  and  farms  here  in  America. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  4,000  locomotives  and  60,000 
freight  cars  produced  in  this  country  will  be  in  active  service 
overseas.  And  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  tremendous 
war  load  now  being  carried  by  your  railroads. 

But  we’re  getting  the  job  done,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
public,  shippers,  and  government  agencies,  the  Erie  and 
other  American  Railroads  will  continue  to  carry  the  load 
for  Victory. 


Erie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  RAILROAOS-ALl  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 
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Postwar  Planning 
Mr.  Publisher! 


continued  from  page  36 


Young  newspaper,  nugi- 
zine  writer  and  editor,  now 
serving  as  public  relatkmi 
executive  in  war  work  equi. 
valent  to  military  servict 
Responsible  for  $300,000 
budget.  Age  33,  married, 
children,  stable,  depend¬ 
able.  World  traveled,  ex¬ 
cellent  personality,  appear¬ 
ance  ;  accurate,  objective, 
honest  and  sincere,  sober. 
Good  educational  back¬ 
ground,  wide  reportorial 
experience. 


A  writer  with  a  real  future 
who  has  earned  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  top-Bight  newspaper 
or  magazine  writing  career. 
The  right  publisher  can  de¬ 
velop  the  writer  into  a  gen¬ 
uine  asset  to  his  publica¬ 
tion. 


Ten  years  experience  ai  a 
newspaper  and  magazine 
writer.  Five  years  as  daily 
newspaper  staff  writer  and 
managing  editor.  Former 
A  P ,  UP  correspondent 
Contributor  to  more  than 
100  different  national  ma¬ 
gazines,  trade  journals, 
technical  publications,  syn¬ 
dicates,  Sunday  suppl^ 
ments,  several  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Author.  Gross  earn¬ 
ings  more  than  $5,000  year¬ 
ly  since  1940,  with  peak  of 
$7,200. 


Location  not  as  importam 
as  unexcelled  opportunity 
for  permanent,  long-rangt 
writing  career  with  right 
publisher. 


Writer  will  shortly  be  sent 
overseas  to  combat  area, 
returning  with  positive  r^ 
lease  to  re-enter  private  in¬ 
dustry  about  Jan.  1,  1945. 


Replies  will  be  treated  la  c*** 
fidence.  Box  nuadher  76(,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisber. 
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You  cant  eat  a 
Stock  certificate 


1  There  are  only  3  things  you  can  do 
with  money— spend  it,  lend  it,  invest  it, 
bury  it,  or  give  it  away.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  pleasure  alone,  anyone  would 
rather  spend  it.  For  when  you  lend  it 
you  have  to  deny  yourself  something 
you  might  have  bought . . . 


2  i..  so  that  soaeone  else  can  have  the 
use  of  your  money.  And  when  you  invest 
it,  all  you  have  to  show  for  the  things 
you  didn’t  buy  is  a  piece  of  property  or 
a  stock  certificate-which  you  can  neither 
eat,  wear,  ride  in  nor  sleep  under.  In 
other  words,  there’s  no  reason  to  own... 


2  ...0  chicken  ranch  or  an  oil  refinery 
or  stock  in  an  automobile  factory  for 
your  own  personal  use.  You  could  buy 
all  the  eggs  and  gasoline  and  transporta¬ 
tion  you  could  use  in  a  lifetime  for  far  less 
money.  Yet  someone  has  to  put  up  the 
money  to  buy  the  hens  and  build  the  re¬ 
finery  and  put  up  the  faaory. 


6  ...$1.00  for  each  share  of  stock  owned 
in  the  company.  Of  course,  all  "tools” 
could  be  financed  by  the  government. 
But  we  Americans  have  chosen  our 
method  because  it  preserves  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  the  efficiency  of  a  free 
economy  and  that  all-important  human 
incentive— 


5  For  exaaiple,31,373individualAmer- 
icans  have  financed  U nionOilCompany ’s 
" tools .”  Yet  those' ' tools ’  ’  make  produas 
for  40  times  that  many  people.  So  if  the 
company  makes  a  profit,  the  31,375 
get  dividends.  Last  year  these  averaged 
$148.73  per  stockholder-owner . . . 


4  So  ia  this  coaotry,  we  offer  people 
compensation  for  lending  or  investing 
their  money.  Anyone  who  puts  his 
money  into  "tools”  that  produce  goods 
for  everybody  instead  of  spending  it  on 
goods  for  himself  \%  compensated  with 
interest  or  dividends. 


■  NUN  III  CIMPAir 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  OU  Com¬ 
pany,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  Amer¬ 
ican  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

AMIRICA'S  FIFTH  FRIIDOM  IS  FRfI  INTIRPRISI 
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CmCULATlON 

Circulators 
Facing  Many 
Problems — ^Jae 

New  ICMA  Pres.  Wenms 

Of  Wartime  Restrictions 
In  Circulation  Field 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Newspaper  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  will  continue  to  be  faced 
with  a  multiplicity  of  problems 
as  they  go  into 
another  fall  and 
winter  season 
under  wartime 
conditions  and 
restriction's,  r 
James  F.  Jae, 

St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  circu¬ 
lation  chief  and 
newly  -  elected 
president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cir¬ 
culation  Man¬ 
agers  Associa-  lamoa  Jae 
tion,  warned  in 

a  “mail  interview”  with  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Confronted  with  a  rising  tide 
of  victorious  war  news  on  the 
lighting  fronts  and  a  Presidential 
election  campaign  on  the  home 
front,  circulators  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  back  and  beam  at 
the  rosy  prospects  for  increased 
sales  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Jae 
tempers  the  situation,  however, 
with  the  warning  that  circula¬ 
tions  must  continue  to  be  lim¬ 
ited. 

Check  Circulation  Again 

He  pointed  out  as  far  as  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1944  and  the 
initial  quarter  of  1945  are  con¬ 
cerned.  in  relation  to  the  news¬ 
print  situation,  the  present 
available  information  indicates 
little  possibility  of  improvement, 
with  the  added  probability  that 
it  may  be  even  more  acute. 

“Most  newspapers  have  cut 
their  circulations  to  the  danger 
point  now.  for  the  best  future 
interests  of  readership,”  de¬ 
clared  President  Jae.  “Each 
circulation  manager  should  be 
prepared  to  discuss  analytically 
and  thoroughly  with  the  man¬ 
agement  any  further  circulation 
rationing  to  readers  in  his  news¬ 
paper's  Togioal  circulation  terri¬ 
tory.  He  should  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  making  adjustments,  if 
there  are  any  left  to  be  made,  in 
areas  beyond  where  it  is  good 
business,  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit,  to  have  reader-customers." 

Many  newspapers  are  still  not 
getting  an  adequate  mail  sub¬ 
scription  price,  he  asserted,  and 
a  good  many  papers  are  still 
being  “home  delivered”  to  read¬ 
ers  in  “all  other”  territory  at 
prices  lower  than  the  newspa¬ 
per's  actual  worth  and  cost 
of  distribution.  "Consequently, 
those  circulation  managers  faced 
with  necessity  of  further  reduc¬ 
ing  circulations  should  give 
every  consideration  to  adjusting 
their  prices  upward  at  the  same 
time,"  he  suggested. 

Taking  up  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  problems  facing  circula¬ 
tion  men  in  connection  with 
wartime  shortages.  Mr.  Jae 


urged  that  delivery  equipment 
be  “more  closely  husband^  and 
kept  up  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  operating  efficiency  as 
we  go  into  another  winter  sea¬ 
son.” 

“There  should  be  no  let-up  in 
the  further  ‘grading  up’  of  circu¬ 
lation  department  personnel,”  he 
continued,  “both  in  and  outside 
the  office,  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  improvement  in  the  type 
of  men  and  women  who  are  act¬ 
ing  as  district  representatives 
and  sub-station  managers  in  both 
the  city  and  country  divisions 
of  circulation  departments. 

“Of  continuing  importance  is 
the  matter  of  further  analyzing 
and  simplifying  the  relationship 
of  newspaper  carriers,  who  are 
operating  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  with  their  respective 
newspapers.  Tremendous  strides 
have  bMn  made  in  this  direction 
over  the  past  decade  and  much 
consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  point  of  seeing  to  it  that 
carrier-salesmen’s  and  newspa¬ 
per  boys’  profits  are  adequate. 

Boosts  Stomp  Sales 

“There  should  be  no  let-up  in 
this  and  continuing  effort  to 
further  educate  the  customers  of 
these  carriers  as  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  themselves  and  the 
carrier-salesman  or  newspaper 
boy.” 

Mr.  Jae  concluded  the  inter¬ 
view  with  an  appeal  to  circu¬ 
lators  to  continue  their  best 
efforts  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds 
by  new^aper  carriers  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  over-all  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  war.  Referring  to 
the  job  done  to  date,  he  stated: 

“I  can  think  of  no  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  country  as  a  whole 
and  to  millions  of  its  average 
citizens  than  a  continuation  of 
this  splendid  service  on  the  part 
of  those  carriers  and  newspaper 
boys  who  are  already  rendering 
it,  but  I  should  also  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  those  newspapers  whose 
circulation  departments  have  as 
yet  not  enter^  completely  into 
the  spirit  of  this  plan  make  a 
genuine  effort  to  do  so.” 

When  ICMA  members  chose 
James  Franklin  Jae  to  head 
their  organization  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  at  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
vention  they  elected  one  of  the 
most  popular  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  North  America.  Jimmy 


TIME 

The  Wceklf  NewsmafAzine 

Editorial  offices  in 
CHICACO  DETROIT 


Jae  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on 
Jan.  28,  1899.  He  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Story  County, 
Iowa,  in  1908,  He  b«%an  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1921  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of 
the  old  Scripi^-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  Des  Moines  Daily  News. 

Jae  was  successively  classified 
salesman,  classified  manager  and 
assistant  iocal  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  until  April, 
1924,  when  he  joined  the  local 
advertising  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  He 
became  manager  of  automobile 
advertising  and  later  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  and.  from  1932 
to  '36,  he  served  as  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  R.  &  T. 

In  1936,  he  joined  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

L  A.  Newspaper  Boy  Case 

THE  Western  Conference  of 

Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  at  its  July  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles,  recently  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  each  member 
of  this  conference  immediately 
consult  with  his  publisher  and 
his  publisher's  attorney  for  a 
study  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  the  Los 
Angeles  newsboy  case,  together 
with  ANPA  Attorney  Elisha 
Hanson’s  comments;  that  each 
member  point  out  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  applies  only  to  the  four  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  and  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  selling  organiza¬ 


tions;  and  that  this  decisioa  it 
in  no  way  to  be  construed 
affecting  any  other  newspa 
whose  activities  and  practi^  *’ 
approved  by  the  publisher  anf 
his  attorney,  should  be  det^ 
mined  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
case,  subject  to  the  willingnea 
of  the  publisher  and  his  attorner 
to  defend  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tions  to  maintain  a  service  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public  and  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  publisher.” 

Vie  to  Christen  Ship 
CHRISTENING  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  new  maritime  ships  is 
an  honor  awaiting  the  motheir 
of  11  patriotic  and  energetie 
newspaper  carriers,  who  are  top 
salesmen  in  the  sale  of  U.  S.  \fu 
Saving  Stamps  and  Bonds  du^ 
ing  the  period  of  Juiy  15  to 
Sept.  9.  A  total  of  11  mothen, 
representing  carrier  boys  of  li 
regions  in  the  U.  S.  will  ^ 
awarded  the  high  honor.  Eadi 
mother  and  her  son  wiil  travel 
to  the  launching  and  shipyanl 
ceremony  with  all  expenses  paid. 

This  opportunity  is  offered  in 
connection  with  Nationai  News- 
paperboy  Day. 

"Icon"  vs.  "Dtont" 

E.  W.  WICKHAM.  Cedar  Ropidi 
( la. )  Gazette,  has  written  and 
published  in  pamphiet  form  t^ 
stories  of  two  newspaper  boys— 
“Ikant”  and  “lean.”  Told  in 
terse  style,  and  with  the  view¬ 
point  of  influencing  boys  to  be¬ 
come  better  carriers,  the  two 
stories  make  excellent  material 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  carrier 
organizations. 
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Full  servket  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


The  MORE  you  TELL 
...  the  MORE  you  SELL 


/And  you  tell  more  families  in  the  Lynn  market 
when  you  use  the  ITEM.  Latest  A.B.C.  figures  give 
the  ITEM  Its  greatest  circulation  in  its  sixty-seven 
year  history — give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  selling  job  in  Lynn. 


rj'unn  ITEM 

OF  ESI.  IS77  LYNN.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  ONLY  A.B.C.  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  and  KENT,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGRB 


lOITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Aagatt  5.  IN* 


ells  trouble  .  .  .  for  Jkp  and  German  aircraft 


Iffs  the  NU 
Aircraft  Gun 


ARTIN 
^  Turret! 


—one  of  theVost  deductive  weapons  of  the  war 


BROOMSTICK:  Thrust  %  broomstick,  mm  the  win* 
dow  of  a  car  doing  60  mile*  an  hour  andf^ou'll  have 
gome  idea  of  what  aerial  guniiers  were  up  aganst  before 
the  advent  of  power-operated  jkun  turrets.  W«h  a  wind 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred^n.p.h.  pushing  against 
their  gun  barrels,  accuracy  was  inmost  impossible. 

FIRST:  Realizing  that  lack  of  adi^urate  defensive  fire 
made  our  bombers  vulnerable,  Maktin,  in  1937,  devel¬ 
oped  America’s  first  power  gun  turret,  a  hydradic- 
poHcrcd  model  for  the  Navy’s  PBMVl  patrol  bonmer. 
Accurate,  responsive  to  the  slightest  tUuch,  it  moiintl^d 
machine  guns.  It’s  doing  a  job  for  the  Navy! 

MUST:  Then  in  1940  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  tho 
Army  Air  Forces,  proi-laimed  powered  turrets  a  "must”^ 
for  Army  bombers.  Again  Martin  was  firsitt^i  respond, 
with  a  new  electric-powered  turret.  Mounfl^  two  .50 
machine  guns,  it  is  one  of  the  war’s  rn||t  lethal 
weapons.  With  it,  Army*bombers  pack  a  poteH^unch! 


3SOO:  Blasting  the  Axis  on  every  front,  Martin  elec¬ 
tric  turrets  are  mounted  on  Martin  Marauders,  Liber¬ 
ators,  Martin  Baltimores,  A-20  Havocs,  a  series  of  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortresses,  Vega  Venturas.  Allied  gunners  in  Martin 
electric  turrets  have  shot  down  an  estimated  3500 
enemy  aircraft  and  are  adding  to  the  score  every  day! 

MIGHTY:  On  bows  and  decks  of  Martin  Mariners, 
PB2Y4  Coronados,  PBM-l’s  and  PB2Y3’8,  the  Martin 
hydraulic  turret  is  in  action  the  world  over.  German 
subs  have  felt  its  blast,  *Jap  ships  been  set  afire  or 
sunk,  enemy  installations  raked,  Axis  aircraft  de¬ 
stroyed.  It’s  one  of  America’s  mightiest  weapons! 

TODAY:  The  same  engineering  skill  that  produced 
these  great  gun  turrets  also  gave  America  the  72-ton 
Martin  Mars.  Now  in  regular  trans-Pacific  service 
with  the  Navy,  this  giant  transport  will  soon  be 
joined  by  20  eveir  larger  sisterships.  She’s  the 
lane  of  tomorrow,  flying  today! 


^  i 


AIRCRAFT  0  Bmildtrt  of  OtpondaUt.  Airrrmjt  S 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Md.  theClenw  l.  MiBTiN.NM«ASiLA.co.- 
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Cite  New  Fields  for 
Women  in  Journalism 


INCREASED  OPPORTUNITIES 

for  women  in  journalism  were 
forcefully  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  members  attending  the 
wartime  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Wo¬ 
men,  held  at  the  Orrington  Hotel, 
Evanston,  Ill.,  July  28-29. 

Speakers  and  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  emphasized  that  contem¬ 
porary  journalism  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  “a  no-woman’s 
land,”  with  women  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  shouldering  more  than 
50%  of  the  burden  in  manpower 
shortage  areas.  Women  jour¬ 
nalists  who  are  versatile  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  many  fields  will 
have  continued  opportunities  in 
the  post-war  period,  it  was 
stated. 

Wins  Look  Award 

Gertrude  M.  Puelicher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  columnist,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  and  editor  of  the  fed¬ 
eration's  magazine,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  winner  of  the  Look, 
Inc.,  achievement  award  at  the 
closing  session.  Miss  Puelicher 
was  cited  for  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  columnist,  writer  and 
speaker  in  contributing  to  post¬ 
war  American  and  international 
activity  instrumental  in  the 
elimination  of  future  wars. 

Four  other  women  were  cited 
for  ^eir  achievements  in  both 
writing  and  personal  activities. 
They  were: 

Alice  C.  Weitz,  Washington, 
D,  C.,  and  Des  Moines,  la.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  Magazine; 
Louise  M.  Henely,  Grinnell,  la., 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Parliamentarians,  Pan 
American  student  and  first  wo¬ 
man  keynoter  and  permanent  of 
an  Iowa  political  convention; 
Margaret  March  Mount,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  conservationist  and  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
^rvice  and  originator  of  the 
**P®nny  Pines”  tree  planting 
project  for  children;  Lulu  M. 
Fairbanks,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  editor  of  the 
AUuka  Weekly,  secretary  of  the 
International  Sourdoughs,  Inc., 
and  editor  of  the  Washington 
Business  Woman. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rasmussen, 
business  manager  of  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  federation,  made  the 
presentation  of  the  Look  award 
to  Miss  Puelicher  in  behalf  of 
the  Cowles  organization. 

Miss  Joe  ^umgartner,  Des 
Moines,  national  contest  chair¬ 
man,  presented  a  survey  of  the 
wartime  place  of  women  in 
journalism.  "The  war  has  been 
and  is  at  the  present  time,  in¬ 
strumental  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  elevating  women  in 
contemporary  journalism  to 
kaleidoscopic  heights,”  she 
stated.  “Some  there  are  who  do 
not  agree  with  this  statement. 
They  maintain  woman’s  pres¬ 
ent  niche  in  the  world  as  well 
as  in  journalism  is  due  to  wo¬ 
man's  evolution  in  an  era  ap¬ 
proaching  a  matriarchy  (psy¬ 
chologically  speaking)  instead 


of  the  patriarchial  form  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  war  has  aided  in  exploding 
many  ideas  as  to  woman's  place 
in  the  field  of  journalism.” 

The  wartime  manpower  short¬ 
age  has  enabled  woman  to  step 
into  positions  never  before  vis¬ 
ualized,  she  added.  In  journal¬ 
ism  there  is  no  one  classification 
of  writing  in  which  women  have 
not  entered. 

Woman's  Page  Changing 

She  said  that  “The  so-called 
woman’s  page  is  apparently  dis¬ 
appearing  from  newspapers.  In 
a  recent  nationwide  writers’  con¬ 
test.  sponsored  for  and  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  no  entries  were  received 
in  the  daily  woman’s  page  classi¬ 
fication.  In  previous  years, 
many  entries  were  recorded  and 
often  dominated  the  various 
groups  and  classes  of  exhibits 
submitted.  Farm  bureaus  and 
rural  communities  continue  to 
feature  this  form  of  journalism 
and  some  weeklies  stress  this 
style  of  presentation. 

“However,  the  woman’s  page, 
today  is  not  the  only  medium  of 
journalistic  expression  for  the 
modern  woman  journalist.  Could 
it  be  that  women’s  sections  of 
papers  will  eventually  disap¬ 
pear,  leaving  the  society  section, 
always  popular  from  a  social 
news  angle,  to  exist  on  its  own, 
with  other  women’s  activities  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  styles  of  presentation?” 

Speakers  who  addressed  the 
conference  included  Walter 
Lovelace,  editor  of  the  Evanston 
Review;  David  Dillman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  “Women  Fi¬ 
nancial  and  Business  Writers”; 
Raymond  Knotts,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  “From  Newspaper  Writing 
to  Fiction";  Eddie  Doherty,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  reporter,  “Women  in 
Journalism”;  Florence  Webster 
Long,  woman’s  editor,  Indianap¬ 
olis  News;  Ada  Roetter,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  colunrm- 
ist;  Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily 
News  city  editor,  “Post-War  Pos¬ 
sibilities  for  Women  on  Newspa¬ 
pers;”  Will  Davidson,  Chicago 
Tribune  feature  writer,  and 
Herb  Grafifis,  Chicago  Times  col¬ 
umnist. 

Contest  Winnsrs  Named 

Winners  in  the  federation’s 
annual  writing  contest  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

NEWS  STORY  IN  DAILY:  Ellen 
Gibson,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

NEWS  STORY  IN’  WEEKLY: 
Three  First — Margaret  Pack,  Oak 
Leaves,  Oak  Park,  Illinois;  Blanche 
Bailey  Reed,  Dysart  (Iowa)  Reporter, 
and  Mary  E.  Eisenman,  Denver  Catho¬ 
lic  Repister. 

EDITORIAL  IN  DAILY:  Estelle 
Wialker  Reese,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 

EDITORIAL  IN  WEEKLY:  Mil¬ 
dred  Hunt  Riddle,  Marion  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
view. 

FEATURE  IN  DAILY  OR  WEEK¬ 
LY;  Gladys  Swank,  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Tribune. 

FE.ATURE  IN  MAGAZINE  OR 
TRADE  JOURNAL:  Phebe  Jewel 
Nichols,  The  Fire  Box,  Shawano,  Wis. 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  FOR 
PAPER  OR  MAGAZINE;  Lulu  Fair¬ 


banks,  Maska  H’erk/v. 

WOMAN'S  DEPAKT-MK.NT  l.\ 
WEEKLY:  Lauraine  Bennett,  Farmers 
Union  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

COLUMN  IN  DAILY  OR  WEEK 
LY:  Ix>ra  D.  Reiter,  Beloit  Kansas 
Gazette. 

CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT; 
I.ulu  Fairbanks,  Alaska  Weekly. 

INDIVIDUAL  ADVERTISK.MENT 
IN  PAPER  OK  MAGAZINE:  Eileen 
Reinhardt,  Tojieka,  Kansas. 

PAID  PUBLICITY  IN  PAPER  OR 
.MAGAZINE:  R.  Pearl  Johnson,  Min 
nra|>olis  Better  Way,  Minneapolis,  Kan 
sas. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  OR 
EDITED  BY  A  WOMAN:  -Margery 
Schumacher  Klocker,  Clayton  County 
Register,  Elkader,  Iowa. 

PUBLICATION  OTHER  THAN 
.NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  OR  ED 
ITED  BY  A  WOMAN;  Three  firsts— 
The  Matrix,  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Louise 
Kleinhenz,  Indianamlis;  Alpha  lota 
Notebook,  Elsie  .M.  renton,  Des  Moines; 
The  F.  E.  O.  Record,  Winona  Evans 
Reeves,  Chicago. 

POETRY  PUBLISHED  IN  NEW.S 
PAPER  OR  MAGAZINE:  .Mattie  M. 
Dykes,  Northwest  Missourian,  .Marys¬ 
ville,  Miss. 

RADIO  PROGRA.M  SCRIPT;  Esther 
E.  Olson,  \VTMJ,  Milwaukee. 

RADIO  NEVVSCAST:  Beatrice  Ann 
Gehring,  WTMJ,  Milwaukee. 


Phelps  Named  Acting 
Aberdeen  Publisher 

F.  W.  Phelps,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D. ) 
American-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  publisher  by 
Henry  J.  Schmitt,  editor  and 
publisher,  who  left  July  24  to 
report  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  for  assignment  to  one  of 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  been 
associated  with  dailies  in  the 
midwest  and  southwest  for  24 
years,  had  been  circulation  head 
at  Aberdeen  six  years,  during 
which  circulation  has  increased 
from  11,000  to  17,000. 

For  18  years  he  served  in 
executive  capacities  on  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  the 
Tulsa  (Okla. )  Tribune  and  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette. 


Resumes  as  Doily 

The  Hayward  (Cal.)  Review, 
published  semi-weekly  since  the 
start  of  the  war,  returned  to 
daily  publication  on  June  30. 
Glen  Wright,  general  manager, 
and  Dan  Beebe,  Oroville  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  recently  bought 
the  paper  from  J.  J.  Hooper.  'The 
Review  is  now  a  six-day  pa¬ 
per  of  standard  eight-column 
size. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 


The  man  we  want  may 
now  be  writing  editorials  on 
a  large  or  medium-sized 
daily  newspaper;  he  may  be 
a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  a  business  page  editor, 
a  free-lance  or  staff  maga¬ 
zine  writer  on  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  He  must  be  versed  in 
economics,  have  maturity  of 
Judgment  and  be  able  to 
interpret  facts  so  the  milk¬ 
man  in  Omaha  will  under¬ 
stand  them.  He  will  have 
headquarters  in  New  York 
and  work  with  important 
people.  His  salnrv  will  be  In 
five  figures.  Write  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Box  849. 


WACs  from  Joumolbid 
Go  to  AMG  School^! 

Washington,  Aug.  1 — Th*  i 

Department  has  opened  tki 
United  States  Army  School  of 
Military  Government  to  meg|. 
bers  of  the  Women’s  An» 
Corps  and  two  of  the  first 
WAC  enrollees  are  officers  wltfc 
journalistic  background. 

They  are  Capt.  Alice  G. 
don  of  New  York  City,  who  wm 
in  the  editorial  office  of  McCsgf 
magazine  for  six  years  belai 
entering  the  service,  and  Lisg^ 
Marguerite  Yancey  of  Asheva 
N.  C.,  who  served  on  the  staft 
of  British  journals,  in  Shanghi 
and  the  American  daily  in  1^. 
nila  from  1930  to  1935,  works! 
for  Reuter’s  Agency  in  Hqi»  i 
kong,  and  was  editorial  assistiM 
for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  when  she  joined  tM 
WAC. 

■ 

Australian  Newswomoi 
Arrives  in  New  York 

Miss  Anne  Mathewson  of  thi 
Australian  Consolidated  Pne< 
has  recently  arrived  in  Ncg 
York  to  do  a  series  of  storiMM 
American  women  in  wartime  fm 
Atistralian  newspapers.  She  h 
also  connected  with  the  Au- 
iralian  Woman’s  Weekly,  a  nr 
tional  publication. 

Miss  Mathewson  is  an  acetei* 
ited  British  war  correspond!i|| 
specializing  in  Royal  Air  Forte 
news.  She  arrived  by  Pan  Am** 
lean  World  Airways  Clipper,  ael 
expects  to  spend  about  a  mooftf 
I  in  this  country. 


llRST  CITY  IN  SOIfll 
TO  RECEIVE  NATIONM 
"JAYCEE"  HONOR... 

Winston-Salem's  Junior  (3ha* 
ber  of  Commerce  has  just  bem 
awarded  the  Harold  A.  Mow 
award  which  distinguishes  tto 
alert  civic  organization  as  tb» 
outstanding  "Jaycee"  cha^ 
in  the  nation.  It  is  the  first  tins 
that  this  award  has  gone  to  a 
Southern  city. 

This  is  just  another  sign  tha 
Winston-Salem  is  made  up  d 
ACTIVE  people  .  .  .  constantH 
doing  things  to  build  Winston- 
Salem. 

These  builders  ore  creating^ 
bang-up  market  .  .  .  today  am 
for  the  future  for  all  advertin 
era  with  a  story  to  tell. 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Wieitoe-SaleM,  North  Carotim 
National  Representativea:  KELLY- 
SMITH  COMPANY— NBC— Ba* 
Station  WSJS — BKW. 
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Into  the  Firing  Line 


n  LCT  bringing  ammunition  to  the  British  beachhead  at  Salerno  was  set  afire 
y  an  exploding  German  shell.  The  ammunition  was  urgently  needed  on  the  battle 
ine  and  the  fire  was  spreading  rapidly.  A  GMC  “Duck”  piloted  by  a  Navy  Seabee 
warn  out  to  the  LCT,  salvaged  five  hundred  rounds  of  75  mm  ammunition,  made 
t  back  to  shore,  and  rushed  it  inland  to  a  corps  of  battling  British. tanks  '  '  ' 
be  “Service  Record”  of  the  GMC  “Duck”  contains  many  such  examples  of  dis- 
inguished  service  under  fire.  And  Allied  soldiers  in  Sicily,  Italy  and  throughout  the 
^uthPacifichave  given  high  praise  to  its  performance.  One  of  the  war’s  most  unusual 
evelopments  ...  a  2>^-ton,  six  wheel  truck  mated  with  a  31 -foot  landing  boat ...  it 
performed  some  of  the  war’s  most  unusual  feats  of  land  and  water  transport!  0^^/^  iNVfsTiNvieTo«Y... 

Mrr  MOM  WAK  Kmos 

GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  '  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Htmt  •/  Commmrcial  GMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coockcs  .  .  .  Volume  Producer  of  GMC  Army  Trucks  aud  Ampkikiau  “Ducks” 

&  PUILISHER  for  Ai«Mt  5.  1944 


(and  who  isn't)  can  be  im-  ball  contest  in  which  41 
agined.  This  is  a  good  stunt  are  participating,  a  checker 
and  highly  entertaining.  tournament  and  puppet  gfaoiri. 

Second  Mailbag  Orchid  goes  a  garden  weeding  contest  {« 
to  Paul  Jones  and  the  Pittsburgh  boys  and  girls,  and  a  goM  toiirni- 
Post-Gazette  for  the  clever  way  ment  for  war  workers.  TVo 
in  which  a  series  of  advertise-  hundred  mothers  of  Chilian 
ments  of  historic  interest  which  born  while  dads  are  in  military 
they  have  been  placing  in  the  service  are  having  pictures  o( 
trade  press  are  gathered  up  into  offspring  taken  free  by  Tines 
a  booklet  and  by  the  deft  use  of  photographers  to  .send  to  the 
art  and  a  die  cut  transformed  papas.  Another  special  wartnn 
from  the  ordinary  reprint.  If  service  has  been  a  series  of  u 
you  want  to  know  how  to  do  it.  stories  about  returned  veteran 
and  not  at  extraordinary  cost  who  received  blood  plum 
either,  turn  to  this  one.  while  on  the  fighting  fronts  and 

Third  Mailbag  Orchid  goes  promotes  blood  donations  ii 
(with  reservations)  to  the  Salt  Minneapolis  today. 

NNPA  Activities 

LARRY  MERAHN  of  the  Nrc 


PROMOTION 


Press  Shines  Off  and  On 
In  Trade  Paper  Copy 


SINCE  so  big  a  portion  of  haps  your  piaper  has  such  stories 
American  newspaper  promo-  to  tell? 
lion  is  devoted  to  advertising  In  Editor  &  Publisher.  July 
the  merits  of  various  publica-  22,  the  Memphis  Press-Simitar 
tions  in.  business  trade  papers,  tells  us  that  women  will  always 

and  since  so  many  influential  be  interested  in  news  which  dif-  Lake  City  Tribune-Telegram  for 

people  get  over-all  impressions  fers  somewhat  from  that  the  a  beautifully  photographed 

of  newspapers  from  this  source,  men  turn  to  first.  Although  a  large  folder  showing  how  aver-  , 
this  column  today  is  going  to  bit  undeniable,  the  ad  reflects  age  Americans  in  Salt  Lake  City  York  Sun  is  at  work  m  hi 
review  soine  newspai^r  ads  w^l  on  newspapers  in  general,  live.  This  attractive  red  and  promotion  guide  '  ' 

the  July  22  iraue  of  Editor  On  page  6  the  New  York  black  folder  contains  enormous  may  become  somewhat  of  a  text 
&  Publisher  and  the  July  24  is-  Times  comes  through  with  a  su-  bleed  l(X)-llne  cuts  of  churches,  of  the  profession. 
sue  of  Advertising  Age,  prob-  perbly  layed-out  ad  headed:  schools,  homes  and  sports  in  the  of  the  Chicago  Times  is  ediuiu 
ably  a  typical  cross-section  of  “that  boy  is  late  again!”  The  newspaper’s  city.  It’s  highly  in-  NNPA  releases  reviewing  a^. 
*^'*£^**1*  practice.  copy  is  swift  promotion  of  the  teresting  to  the  Marco  Polo  mind  paper  direct  maii  promotloo. 

First  it  must  be  observed  that  necessity  Americans  feel  for  which  we  discussed  some  col- 

the  newspaper  advertising  is  not  their  newspapers  every  day,  con-  umns  back  and  lacks  but  one  We  Go  Abroad 

generally  the  equal  of  that  of  toins  not  a  word  about  the  factor— there  are  too  many  pic-  SIDNEY  CARPENTER  of  tb 

other  media  or  organizations.  TimM.  and  d^rves  our  biggest  tures  of  inanimate  objects  such  Toronto  Star  passes  on  te  u 
Triis  conaition  seems  to  be  ORCHro  on  all  counts  as  a  serv-  as  buildings  and  not  enough  of  a  V-mail  letter  from  A1  Oftivi 
chronic  in  most  of  the  ^ade  ice  to  the  press.  people  or  action.  That’s  the  <  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  PM- 

mort  of  the  time.  Com-  Page  19  contains  an  interest-  reason  for  the  reservation  on  Dispatch )  which  says  in  dU 

*T  see  by  the  March  25  issue  W 
Editor  &  Publisher  whick  ha 
just  arrived  in  the  South  Piciflc 
that  you  have  produced  a  boik 
let  on  true  stories  of  want  k 
results.  .  .  .  How  about  am^ 
one  along  ...  to  a  guy  who  a- 


book  whid) 


Mel  Baike 


That  Dam  Market  Again 

AROUND  comes  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  again  with  a 
huge  17x22  picture  of  Watts 
Bar  Dam  near  that  city  and 
copy  mortised  in  about  the  TVA 
in  general.  Using  only  blue  and  paper  business  after  victory 
orange  color,  the  effect  is  amaz-  day?  It  will  make  sweU  S.W 
ingly  good.  Why  not  get  out  a  Pacific  reading  and  providt  pod 
go^  recreational  map  of  these  war  thinking.  .  .  .” 
iakes.  Knoxville,  while  the  mode  _  , 

is  upon  you?  CutS  ClCISSliied 

Effective  July  31,  the  LosAr 
Minneapolis  Times  Busy  geles  Times  omitted  claiiiltg 
FROM  Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  advertising  from  all  Monday  ed) 
the  Minneapolis  Times  and  tions.  For  several  months,  claar 
one-time  head  of  NNPA  comes  fled  advertising  has  also  bw 
information  that  the  Times  this  eliminated  from  mail  editloDid| 
summer  is  having  a  boys’  base-  the  Sunday  Times. 


FOR  SPEED,  QUALITY,  ECONOMY 


Art  and  layout 
Compotitiaa 
Photoongravlng 
Elootratyping 
Cylindor,  Rotary 
and  Offiol  riln(i*l 
Porfoction  Binding 

•OMKETE 
UIDER  ON  MVj 


'Know-how"  consiMcnc  with  61  years  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  qualifies  Times-Mirror  as  one  of  America's 
sources  of  quality  printing.  Its  most  modern  facili¬ 
ties  and  key  location  suggest  the  advantages  of  speed 
and  economy  in  producing  your  Western  edition. 


City.  This  time  its  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  home  office.  The 
facts  and  the  general  idea  are 
swell,  but  again  more  animation 
would  have  aided  attention. 

On  page  60  the  Detroit  News 
tells  about  their  miniature  paper 
for  servicemen.  It’s  a  good 
story  and  covers  a  field  of  news¬ 
paper  activities  in  which  there 
is  much  natural  interest.  Per- 


Times-Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  Hoi 
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“  Can  I io  South  America  nowF  ” 


nvi  OMAT  Pan  American  gateways  —  Miami,  New 
Orteani,  Brownsville,  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Lot  Angeles 
-arc  available  to  Clipper  passengers  , , .  PAA  routes 
connect  esreiy  principal  city  in  Latin  America, 


YES,  Pan  American  Clippers  have  seats  available  today 
on  many  Latin  American  routes  . . .  This  includes  Mexico, 
tlie  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 

EV'ER  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Pan  American  has  placed  its  war 
duties  ahead  of  everything  ebe.  But,  thanks  to  the  magnificent 
job  now  being  done  by  the  Army  Air  Transport  Command  and  Navy 
Air  Transport  Sei^ice,  and  also  to  increased  Pan  American  sched¬ 
ules,  more  seats  for  businessmen  are  becoming  available  abt»ard 
the  Clippers  of  our  Latin  American  Division. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  the  North  Coast  of  South  America. 


Your  local  Pan  American  office  or  your  own  travel  agent  will  be 
glad  to  make  reservations  and  furnish  you  with  schedules,  rates  and 
other  up-to-date  information. 

Pan  American  offices  are  located  in  these  cities:  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  D,  C.,  San  Francbco,  New  Orleans, 
Seattle,  Miami,  Houston  and  Brownsville,  Texas.  Please  consult 
your  local  telephone  Ixxik  for  address  and  telephone  number. 

Bnyin  ;  WAR  BONDS  is  a  good  way  to  insure  that  post-war  pleasure  trip  by  CLIPPER 

Pam  America/\[  World  AlrwayR 

Cistern  the  (Shippers 
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A  Special  Edition  That 
All  Papers  Should  Run 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  94  in  a  Mries) 


SCATTERED  through  48  pages 

of  the  June  13  issue  of  ^e 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
Star,  one  of  the  Macy  Group  of 
papers,  we  counted  660  pictures 
of  men  and  vnmen  now  in  the 
services;  some'  dead  or  missing, 
others  wounded,  some  prisoners 
and  others  now  in  active  service 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 

This  "Heroes  Edition,”  was 
first  run  last  fall  by  the  White 
Plain*  Reporter  •  Dispatch  and 
later  by  the  Port  Chester  Daily 
Item,  also  members  of  the  Macy 
Group.  The  Standard-Star  ran 
their  first  “Heroes  Edition,”  in 
support  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
Drive,  and  the  second  one  was 
run  on  June  13.  From  Charles 
H.  Ciriffin,  vice-president  ,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Star  we  obtained  an  outline 
of  just  how  the  edition  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Mr.  Griffin  wrote  as 
follows: 

Record  of  Sorvicomon 

“We  keep  a  record  of  each 
serviceman,  where  information 
is  available,  as  well  as  his  pic¬ 
ture.  This  is  published  in  a 
daily  ‘Men  In  Mrvice’  column, 
then  filed.  As  additional  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtained  c<Hiceming 
an  individual,  our  file  is  brought 
up  to  date. 

“When  the  date  of  the  edition 
is  decided  a  letter  goes  out  to 
his  wife,  parents  or  offier  rela¬ 
tives.  Enclosed  in  the  letter  is 
a  self-addressed  one-cent  return 
postcard  asking  specific  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  individual 
such  as  rank,  station  (if  in  the 
U.  S. ) ,  area  ( if  out  of  country ) , 
and  awards,  if  any. 

“When  this  information  is  re¬ 
turned.  cut  lines  are  written  for 
the  individual  pictures.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  prepared  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  using  mat 
services  or  the  government- 
prepared  copy. 

“The  local  War  Bond  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  endorsed  the  plan  and  have 
^ted  that  the  edition  is  one 
of  the  finest  promotions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  drive. 

“I  trust  that  this  gives  a  fairly 
complete  idea  of  the  plan,  al¬ 
though  we  can’t  take  any  credit 
here  in  Westchester  for  origi¬ 
nating  it.” 

A  Great  Public  Service 

Selling  the  space  allotted  to 
advertisers  is  not  much  of  a 
problem  in  a  special  of  this 
nature.  Everyone  favors  the 
idea,  including  the  local  War 
Bond  Committee  and  the  660 
families  udio  receive  a  copy  of 
the  edition  in  which  their  sons’, 
daughters’,  husbands’,  wives’  or 
sweethearts’  pictures  are  run. 
Natxu-ally  they  will  treasure  the 
edition  for  many  years. 

Thirty-one  pages  of  the  48- 
page  paper  carried  the  pichires 
of  the  service  people.  All  pic¬ 
tures  were  of  the  same  size, 
whether  the  subject  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Navy  or  a  private  in 


the  Army.  All  were  single-col¬ 
umn  by  3  inches,  with  ttie  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  pictures  where 
two  individuals  were  shown  to¬ 
gether. 

Under  each  picture  or  on  an¬ 
other  spot  on  the  page,  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  each  man  or 
woman  was  used. 

There  just  isn’t  any  way  to 
appraise  the  value  of  such  an 
issue  of  a  paper;  but  an  analysis 
of  the  telephone  calls  and  letters 
written  to  the  Standard-Star 
leads  us  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  that  we  believe  should  be 
helpful  should  the  reader  decide 
to  run  such  a  special  when  our 
6th  Bond  Drive  is  announced. 
Yes,  there  will  be  another  one, 
possibly  several  more  before  we 
settle  down  to  high  taxes  and 
peacetime  work. 

Only  a  Newspaper  Con  Do  It 

False  modesty  or  just  plain 
laziness  on  the  part  of  many  of 
us  in  this  business,  has  enabled 
our  radio  friends,  direct  mail 
folks  and  outdoor  people  to  get 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  credit  for 
putting  over  War  Bond  Drives 
that  should  be  credited  100%  to 
newspapers.  It’s  no  secret  that 
the  biiuest  selling  problem  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  how 
to  get  Individuals  to  buy  more 
bonds,  and  keep  what  they  have 
bought.  Anyone  living  in  New 
Rochelle,  regardless  of  his  in¬ 
come,  home  or  business,  age, 
sex,  creed  or  color,  just  couldn’t 
help  seeing  a  relative,  friend, 
neighbor,  derk,  doctor,  mechanic 
or  someone  that  he  personally 
knew,  when  he  started  to  turn 
to  read  the  48  pages  of  the 
“Heroes  Edition.” 

We  now  know  that  this  edition 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  5th  War  Loan  Drive. 
Hearing  about  what  men  and 
women  have  done  on  our  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  is  one  thing;  but  to 
see  their  actual  photographs  and 
learn  wheUier  they  are  wound¬ 
ed,  missing,  dead  or  still  fighting 
is  something  else  again;  some¬ 
thing  that  only  a  nev^aper  can 
provide  for  every  citizen  in  a 
community. 

Note:  Please  do  not  ask  Mr. 
Griffin  for  copies  of  the  edition. 
There  are  none. 

Be  sure  to  do  this  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  run  a  “Heroes  Edition” 
when  the  next  War  Loan  Drive 
is  started,  be  sure  to  submit  your 
entire  program  to  your  local 
War  Bond  Committee.  Tell 
them  just  what  you  propose  to 
run,  the  approximate  number  of 
photographs  that  will  be  re¬ 
leased  and  be  sure  that  the  copy 
you  submit  to  your  own  custom¬ 
ers  is  directed  at  the  job  of 
selling  bonds  and  nothing  else. 

A  48-page  paper  half  devoted 
to  the  photo^apbs  and  news  of 
your  local  fighting  people  and 
possibly  from  40%  to  50%  de¬ 
voted  to  current  news  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  is  not  going  to  be 
criticized  by  anyone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  praised  by 
every  man  and  woman  in  your 


town  who  has  a  friend  or  loved 
one  in  the  services.  This  is  not 
an  edition  to  build  linage;  it’s 
an  out  and  out  Public  Service 
feature  that  will  win  you  many 
friends. 


Sword  Brings  $50,000 


Scott 


Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Goremor 


•seel  all  oth«r  paper 
faada  is  parformaaca 


Send  for  BooUH 


Waher  Scott &G). 


PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


“Predict"  Newsprint<to. 
Newspaper  Mochnis 


3  Coast  Dailies  Join 
In  Overseas  Edition 

How  three  California  cities 
are  getting  the  news  of  home 
town  happenings  to  their  men  in 
the  armed  forces,  was  told  by 
Anne  Brubaker,  of  the  San 
Mateo  Times,  at  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  Editors  Conference  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  July  8-9. 

The  San  Matro  Times  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune  and  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance — papers  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  peninsula — formed  a  news¬ 
paper  committee  to  handle  the 
project,  which  entailed  the 
printing  of  a  four-page,  five- 
column  tabloid  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  news  that  would  inter¬ 
est  the  “boys  at  the  front.” 

Citizens  of  the  three  commu¬ 
nities  joined  with  the  newspaper 
committee  in  helping  to  launch 
the  project,  and  help  was  also 
obtained  from  San  Francisco 
newspaper  artists  and  writers. 

The  first  issue  of  the  paper, 
a  monthly,  was  printed  in  June. 

The  paper  is  now  being  mailed 
to  some  3,000  service  men  out 
of  the  6,000  who  have  gone  into 
the  armed  forces  from  the  three 
communities. 

Financing  of  the  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  care  of  through  con¬ 
tributions  from  interested 
groups,  who  give  so  much 
monthly  to  pay  expenses. 


A  glimpse  (?)  of  post-«|. 
mechanical  equipment  for 
papers  was  revealed  in  an 
vertisement  for  the  Hcniy  j 
Kaiser  Co.,  circulated  at  tht  ir 
cent  California  Newspap«  Pg^ 
Ushers  Association  editorial  «•. 
ference  at  Stanford  UnivcrUb 

Headed,  “For 
Post-war  Publishers— 
Presto-Log;”  the  ad  read: 

“This  new  machine  is  cw 
pletely  automatic  from  edhgrto 
reader.  It  makes  its  own  one 
print,  sets  type,  reads  proof, 
graves  cuts,  draws  comki,  W 
out  ads,  edits  copy,  writea  hiiii 
dummies  pages,  locks  up,  |ai 
to  press  and  delivers  24)OOR| 
copies  per  hour! 

“It  wiU  automatically 
negotiations,  register  griermai 
and  call  strikes.  Automatic  » 
tio  of  49V^%  advertialai  h 
eluded.  Note  the  dial  lelMik 
so  that  the  paper's  policy  caa  k 
adjusted  to  fit  publiAcr'a  dp 
pepsia.  Special  short-wave 'at¬ 
tachment  to  keep  up  whit  M- 
hourly  personnel  and  idk 
changes  in  Washington.” 

Illustration  shows  pubRIa 
pushing  log  into  compUeNH 
machine  at  one  end,  plfc 
“rocket  radar”  gadget  at  elk 
end  is  shooting  rolled  M 
wrapped  papers  to  sulMdrilki 
homes. 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  guead'-ipak- 
er  at  the  conference  and  dmi 
was  drawn  up  by  sonMs  of  it 
newspapermen  as  a  gettowid 
appreciation. 


George  E.  ( “First  Wave” ) 
Jones,  United  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  last  week  saw  the 
sword  which  he  took  from  a  dy¬ 
ing  Japanese  officer  diuring  the 
Marines’  attack  on  Namur  turned 
against  the  enemy.  When  he 
returned  several  we^ES  ago  from 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  Jones  of¬ 
fered  the  weapon  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  for  use  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  Fifth  War  Loan. 


Attention! 

NEWSPAPERMEI 


Inland  Finds  Birthday 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  found  the  exact 
date  of  its  foundation,  long 
sought  by  its  secretary,  in  five- 
point  type  on  an  old  letterhead — 
May  7,  1885.  The  year  was 
known  previously. 


NEW 

CAMERAS 


and  Photo  Equipmeit 
NOW  AVAILABLE 
to  essential  users. 


•  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  PRICE  U5T 


SOMME 


CAMERA  EXCHAN 


Dept  er 

1410  New  Yerk  Ave..  N.W. 
Wathiii«fo*  1.^  D.  C. 


p  u  ■  L I  s  H  re  for  Aavue  s. 


NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  very  small  part  of  one  of  our  two  large  buildings.  It  shows 
a  part  of  the  Students  Accounting  Department.  Every  Student  of  "PSY- 
CHIANA”  is  an  Associate-Member  of  this  Religion.  How  many  of  them  >/e 
have,  we  do  not  know,  for  we  make  no  attempt  to  keep  track  of  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  urge  our  Members  not  to  write,  phone,  or  wire  us.  It  taxes 
our  capacity  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  Religion,  and  in  these  days 
when  our  message  is  most  needed,  we  have  little  time  for  unnecessary  corre¬ 
spondence. 


NO  PERSONAL  PROFIT  FOR  ANYONE 


i  The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  Movement  has  been  accomplished  without  personal  profit  to  anyone.  We  learned  long  ago 
dnt  there  are  far  more  important  things  in  this  life  than  money.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  far  more  worth,  and  lasting  value,  to 
tell  the  American  people,  by  mail  exclusively  about  THE  POWER  OF  GOD  than  it  is  to  amass  a  fortune.  And  it  is  with  a 
leeliag  of  pride  that  we  always  keep  the  Movement  absolutely  without  profit  to  anyone.  It  has  been  thus  since  the  day  we 
opened  our  doors.  It  shall  always  be  thus.  We  shall,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  use  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  in  promoting 
^  further  growth  of  this  Movement.  When  paper  rationing  is  off,  you’ll  be  receiving  space  orders  in  greater  volume  than  ever 
before. 


The  "PSYCHIANA"  Religion 

ft  PUILISHER 


Moscow. 

IDAHO 
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910  f  '  3  ’th  Slr-rl 
NEW  rOhK  54  N 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ordnance  Corps  gives  it  a  higher 
priority  than  other  makes,  hence 
the  WPB  issues  regulations 
which  almost  limit  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  coating  machines  of 
the  big  companies  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  X-Ray  film.  Of 
course  allowance  is 


der  why  something  isn't  done  of  that  branch  of  service.  Him 
about  it.  realizing  that  the  entries  would 

The  war  is  blamed  for  many  come  from  a  limited  held  began 
unusual  conditions  and  certainly  educating  the  men  in  that  sen- 
this  situation  is  very  strange,  ice  to  take  news  type  pictum 
The  concerns  engaged  in  this  Under  the  direction  of  Carla, 
type  of  business  may  obtain  Ferrer,  director  of  publicity^ 
their  aim  through  legitimate  t^e  United  Seamens  Ser^ 
channels  but  that  aim  may  also  j^e  contest  got  under  way  a^ 
1  *1.  many  of  the  camera  fans  trained 

We  don  t  know  the  answer,  ^y  Klemfus  are  entering  their 
but  it  is  evident  that  some  dras-  photos.  Of  course,  the  takawol 
tic  action  should  be  instituted  pictures  by  these  seamen  mun 
before  that  form  of  business  ex-  he  under  the  regulations  set 
tends  to  other  helds  which  may  by  the  Navy  and  all  photos 

aff^t  newspaper  photographers  be  censored  and  published 

a  recent  meeting  held  by  some  ^War^^Still  Picture  Pn«i 

dealers  it  was  suggested  that  the  of  Acme'*^*T^ 

manufacturer  buy  back  all  film 
released  to  the  market  as  sur-  ^tional 
plus  or  unfit.  The  dealers  claim 

that  the  manufacturers  could  contribut^  ^ 

salvage  the  silver  and  the  paper  ^ 

and  thereby  prevent  the  good 

name  of  the  producer  from  being  ilf  wnr 

harmed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ce^ve  $850  m  War 
manufacturers  may  have  worked 
out  a  program  to  cover  this 

emergency  and  we  would  like  to  should  A® 

hear  of  it  should  it  be  adopted.  News 

It’s  a  nasty  mess  from  any  angle.  before  Sept 


B-aia-ra  made  for 

XlwU  A  1111 1  the  needs  of  other  branches  of 

TT  4  V  n  u  service  and  the  film  manu- 

Uaa  oi  X-Ray  by  facturers  are  at  wit's  end  to 

Ordnance  Revealed  .  .  .  tremendous  demands 

made  upon  them. 

Supply  Threads  Outlined  We  were  informed  that  film 
■_  w„.  shortage  will  be  even  more 

Y  locK  race  acute  in  the  next  few  months 

While  discussing  photographic  than  heretofore  but  that  there  and  legitimate  professionals, 
conditions  of  the  present  and  is  sufficient  supply  for  the  rea-  a  recent  meeting  held  by  s 
the  future  with  the  proprietor  sonable  requirements  of  the  dealers  it  was  suggested  that 
o£  a  supply  house  a  news  cam*  news  cameramen.  In  this  con-  manufacturer  buy  back  all 
eraman  came  up  and  asked  for  nection  we  may  state  that  this  released  to  the  market  as 
some  120  roll  size  film  for  his  profession  is  fairly  lucky  be-  plus  or  unfit.  The  dealers  c 
DconU.  "Sorry,”  said  the  pro-  cause  it  need  not  depend  upon  that  the  manufacturers  c 
prietor,  “we  have  none  in  that  wildcat  supplies.  By  this  we  salvage  the  silver  and  the  p 
size,”  and  he  pointed  to  a  sign  mean  the  practice  which  has  and  thereby  prevent  the  i 
which  read.  No  Roll  Film  Today,  caused  much  consternation  name  of  the  producer  from  b 
The  n^s  photographer  smiled  among  manufacturers  and  deal-  harmed.  On  the  other  hand 
and  jokingly  remarked  that  his  ers  alike.  manufacturers  may  have  wo: 

pals  were  certainly  shooting  a  Hondla  Shortage  out  a  program  to  cover 

lot  of  stuff  at  the  fronts  which  when  the  suonlv  of  films  for  emergency  and  we  would  lil 
may  ^  causing  this  shortage,  amateurs  became  acute  some  hear  of  it  should  it  be  adoi 
After  ^  left  the  store  the  owner  includfn^  a  large  feSd  ^ 

mquired  of  us  if  we  knew  what  inciuaing  a  large  looa 

caused  the  film  shorteire  Of  concern  started  a  new  system 

^  cemid  only  gu*eM  and  marketing  films.  These  out-  Picture  Contest  Production 

^r^oMlne  was  -  hts  bought  up  all  available  HARRY  KLEMFUS  of  the  pub-  nroaucuon 

Sl^w^’  ^fd  the  proorieTor  ‘“cge-siz^  film^^and  cut  it  into  Udty  s^ff  of  the  United  La-  ACCORDI^  to  advn^  Inn 
“n^y  photographers ^also  have  PoP“^®'"  ^his  purpose  men’s  Service,  has  worked  out  Wwhington.  camera  flhn  pm 

the  wrong  impression  of  the  film  necessary  to  ^tain  the  a  program  for  training  Merchant  Auction  in  the  c^ent  yea 

situation  and  Lrhaps  you  should  inches  or  Marine  photographers  in  the  art  ^ 

look  into  it  and  straiirhten  th^m  next  move  was  to  of  pictorial  journalism.  total  of  546,000.0W  ^ 

o^  ’  This  we  hswe  tei^  to  d^  package  it.  Due  to  When  the  United  Seamen’s  but  85%  of  it  will  be  diw^ 

.T  ■  *  tr  shortage  in  spools  and  wrap-  Service  decided  to  put  on  a  to  military  uses,  leaving  only 

Ordnance  Usmg  X-Ray  pers.  these  concerns  made  deals  News  Picture  Contest  an  appeal  15%  for  profes«onal  im- 

In  reality  the  photographers  with  photo-finishers  for  the  was  made  to  all  news  photogra*  teur  photographers,  the  Wir 

picturing  the  war  actions  are  purchase  of  all  spools  and  phers  to  enter  any  of  their  Production  Board  has  in- 

not  the  largest  consumers  of  film  wrappers.  The  film  was  cut  photos  which  showed  activities  nounced. 

nor  are  the  producers  of  train-  into  the  small  rolls  consisting  - 

ing  film.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  five  exposures,  the  limit  to  a 

Ordnance  is  one  of  the  largest  spool  because  of  the  thickness 

consumers  of  film.  Hie  film  used  of  the  film.  The  rolls  were  then 

by  that  branch  of  the  service  wrapped  in  papers  saved  from 

consists  mostly  of  X-Ray  emul-  films  sent  to  be  processed  and 

sions.  To  the  average  photogra-  wound  on  the  spools  of  those 

pher  who  thinks  of  film  in  terms  rolls.  The  final  packaging  was 

of  emulsion  ^leeds  and  sizes,  the  done  in  black  paper  with  a 


a  l/l/olferty  n.  a.  n.  a. 
PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


makes  the  fittest  MATS 

WRITE  FOR  8-PAGE 
BULLETIN  WHICH  ILLUSTRATES 
HOE’S  SPECIAL  SIX  FEATURES 


Wire  collect  for  samples,  terms. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 

H.  M.  SNEVILY,  GENEFAL  MANAGER 

247  West  43rd  Street  New  York  18,  N.  ^ 


IDITOR  a  PUBLISH  RR  for  Aogastt,  l«F 


like  an  UMBRELLA? 


This  is  written  especially  for  those  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  who  are  now  doing  a  solid 
newspaper  job  in  Pennsylvania’s  large  cities. 

You  know  how  resultful  consistent  newspa¬ 
per  schedules  can  be. 

Now — did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
more  you  can  profit  in  Pennsylvania  by  ex¬ 
tending  your  schedules  to  the  82  newspaper 
cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City  Zone.? 

You’ll  find  21%  of  the  State’s  jieople  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa. — a  retail  sales  bill  of  $900,000,000. 
Why  that’s  more  people  than  any  of  14  entire 


States — grcuur  sales  than  any  of  21  entire 
States! 

Then,  too,  you’ve  got  a  healthy  war-plant  pic¬ 
ture — mostly  plants  readily  reconverted — plus 
good  supporting  strength  from  the  fertile 
farm  lands. 

The  way  we  figure  it — covering  “Our  Town” 
kind  of  puts  an  umbrella  over  your  entire 
Pennsylvania  marketing  operation.  It  puts 
you  in  82  additional  worthwhile  markets.  It 
strengthens  you  in  the  big  cities.  And,  it 
makes  a  darn  healthy  reserve,  believe  you  us. 
comes  a  rainy  day. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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The  fact  that  radio  has  won  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  expenditure 
away  from  newspapers  does  not 
indicate  that  newspapers  should 
in  any  degree  transmogrify 
themselves  into  an  approxima¬ 
tion  of  radio.  It  were  just  as 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  they 
imitate  subway  posters. 

No  newspaper  can  ever  turn 
itself  into  a  good  radio  and  it 
had  best  not  try.  Conversely,  no 
radio  can  ever  become  a  news¬ 
paper.  Their  exclusive  charac- 
.  -  ,  -  ,  teristics,  both  obviously  desired 

( Paraphrase  of  a  college  song  )  tj^e  public,  preclude  any  com- 
This  bit  of  lame  doggerel  is  petition  except  for  advertising, 
offered  as  inspiration  to  those  Radio  is  an  entirely  different 
newspapermen  who  are  so  over-  medium  of  expression  from 
awed  by  the  established  success  newspapers.  That  which  finds 
of  radio  that  they  see  spots  of  public  favor  through  dramatiza- 
doom  before  their  eyes  and  suf-  tjon  or  exposition  on  the  radio 
fer  frequent  intellectual  fainting  might  be  not  at  all  suitable  to 
spells.  newspaper  presentation,  and 

Newspaper  advertising  men  most  emphatically  vice  versa, 
particularly  are  susceptible  to  There  is.  of  course,  a  twilight 
Uie  blind  staggers  when  con-  zone  in  which  newspapers  and 
fronted  wito  radio  revenue  re-  radio  may  derive  mutual  benefit 
^rts.  Wringing  their  lunds  through  exchange  of  adaptable 
despairingly,  they  frantically  ideas  or  even  cooperative  enter- 
propose  all  sorts  _  of  fantastic  prise,  but  the  same  is  true  as 
plagiarian  of  radio  techniques  between  newspapers  and  any 
such  as  commercial  sponsorship  other  medium  of  communication, 
of  features.  All  tais  because  of  a  The  job  of  the  newspaper- 
total  misconception  of  the  basic  through  innovation,  in^rove- 
nature  of  newspapers  and  a  ment,  or  even  appropriation — is 
faulty  analysis  of  the  nature  of  to  make  of  itself  a  better  news- 
the  competition  offered  by  radio,  paper,  not  an  inferior  radio,  and 
News  Is  Primary  to  continue  to  emphasize  those 

They  forget  that  newspapers  unique  newspaper  virtues  which 
are  primarily  vehicles  for  pro-  ^uke  it  a  good  advertising  me- 
viding  news,  information,  and  •  for  some  advertisers, 

entertainment:  and  that  the  ad-  the  b^t  advertising  medium, 
vertising  they  carry  and  the  radio  is  one  highly 

revenue  they  enjoy  therefrom  profitable-  business,  and  if  pub- 
are  merely  incident^  to  the  pri-  ushers  want  to  go  into  that  busi- 
mary  function.  The  advertising  u®®®  there  are  ma^  sound  rea- 
phase  of  newspapers  has  grown  ®°os  fOT  doing  so.  One  publisher 
to  such  magnitude  that  in  ttie  ^^essfuUy  opened  a  drug  store, 
minds  of  some  it  has  over-  ^ot  he  d^n  t  put  any  cough  mix- 
shadowed  the  ^itorial  phase.  ^ure  in  his  presses. 

Therein  lurks  the  greatest  Very  truly  smurs, 

threat  to  the  future  of  news- 

papers.  If  they  cease  being  news  Major,  U.  S.  Army, 

papers  and  become  only  mechan-  _  «  « 

ical  vehicles  for  advertising,  OmCGr  Smells  Rcit, 
then  our  apprehensive  brethren  w— 

will  truly  have  reason  to  gnash  *^inClS  Cl  MOUSG  LfGnSOr 
their  pearly  teeth.  And  that  is  The  news  that  a  cat  had  bitten 
just  the  direction  in  whirii  they  May  Greenway  in  Brooklyn  and 
are  nudging  newspapers  in  their  been  arrested  for  the,  presum- 
myopic  competitive  view  of  ably,  nefarious  deed  might  never 
radio.  have  reached  the  world  if  Vin- 

Radio  is  precisely  what  news-  cent  Giovanni,  telephone  oper- 
papers  are  not.  It  is  for  the  most  ator  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  po¬ 
part  a  bare  device  for  the  ad-  lice  headquarters  had  not  tired 
vertirer;  and  the  advertiser,  to  of  abuse  from  police  reporters, 
win  an  audience  for  his  message.  He  handles  police  reports  re¬ 
informs  and  entertains.  The  in-  layed  from  the  telegraph  bureau 
formation  and  entertainment  are  to  the  press  staff  via  a  pneumatic 
incidental  to  the  basic  mission  of  tube.  For  a  week  the  newsmen 
carrying  advertising,  the  exact  had  been  protesting  delays  in 
reverse  of  the  newspaper  te<*-  the  transmission  of  this  news, 
nique.  The  newspaper  informs  frequently  amounting  to  three 
and  entertains,  and  the  public  hours  or  more — just  about  the 
buys  it  for  that.  It  has  a  con-  time  required  for  a  good  nap  by 
stant,  responsive  audience.  Inci-  Giovanni,  they  hinted, 
dentally,  it  carriers  some  advCT-  Resenting  their  lack  of  faith, 
tising,  accepting  a  reasonable  fee  Giovanni  complained  to  a  police 
for  the  favor.  ,  lieutenant  and  asked  for  some 

Regard^  in  this  deliberately  detective  work.  The  department 
oversimplifira  perspective,  the  obliged  and  turned  on  the  corn- 
relative  positions  of  newspapers  pressed  air.  Woosh — down  came 
and  radta  can  be  more  soundly  ^  permanently  stunned  censor,  a 
evaluated.  mouse  that  had  run  across  the 

Radio  IS  a  TOmpetitor  ^  news-  room  a  week  earlier, 
papers,  but  it  is  a  competitor  for  b 

the  available  advertising  dollar,  tt-.,..-.  u  i’J 

as  are  car  cards,  magazines,  or  US©S  UOlOr  On  rlOUClCry 
direct-by-mail  services.  It  is  not  Red  and  blue  in  a  flag  picture 
a  competitor  for  nor  has  it  dis-  under  a  red  ribbon  and  blue 
turbed  the  public’s  reading  nameplate  decorated  the  Fourth 
habits,  the  continued  and  grow-  of  July  issue  of  the  Springfield 
ing  reliance  on  good  newspapers.  ( Ill. )  State  Journal  and  Register. 


WHAT  OUR 
READEKS  SAY 


When  Long  Distance  lines  are  crowded  and 
the  operator  asks  you  to  “Please  limit  your 
call  to  5  minutes”—  it's  nice  to  hear  you  say, 
“Fll  be  glad  to.” 

The  request  is  usually  made  during  rush 
hours  on  lines  in  and  out  of  war-busy 
centers.  It’s  a  suggestion  that  helps  every- 
body  get  better  service. 
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PROSPECTS  BRIGHT 
IN  NEW  YORK  FOR 
POSTWAR  EMPLOYMENT 


'I'HE  EXPERTS  are  talking;  about  “iflands” 
of  booms  and  depressions  during  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  All  right — how  does  New 
York  State  stack  up  in  this  realistic  economic 
geography  ? 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Field  Service,  “This  region  should  be  among 
the  more  fortunate  regions  of  the  nation.  Few 
areas  in  it  have  had  large  in-migrations  to  man 
greatly  expanded  or  primarily  war-time  in¬ 
dustries.  A  relatively  small  percentage  of 
workers  fill  jobs  in  strictly  war  plants.  Most 
industries  though  icx>  percent  devoted  to  war 
production  are  manufacturing  the  same  or 
similar  products  for  the  war  effort  that'  they 


made  for  civilian  trade.  They  will  quickly 
convert  to  peace.” 

They  will  quickly  convert  to  peace. 

There,  in  six  words,  is  perhaps  the  biggest  rea¬ 
son  )’Ou  should  keep  right  in  stride  with  your 
New  York  selling  .  .  .  why,  in  fact,  )’our  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  intensified.  Never  before 
have  New  York  State  newspajjers  been  so 
useful  to  you.  They,  and  only  they,  dig  deep 
into  every  worthwhile  segment  of  this  market. 

Promise  yourself,  here  and  now,  that  you’ll  sit 
down  and  study  newspaper  values  in  this  pre¬ 
eminent  market-place.  .4nd  if  we  can  help,  say 
the  word. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

.  .  .  always  your  first  market 


Sell  the  State... 
Test  the  State... 
via  Newspapers 


Auburn  Citizen 
Advertiser  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Eixpress  (S) 
Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 
Cloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader- 
Republiean  (M&E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 


*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
•New  Roehelle  Standard 
Star  (E) 

•Ossining  Citizen 
Register  (E) 

•Peekskill  Star  (E) 
•Port  Chester  Items  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker  (El&S) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 


‘White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

'Yonkers  Herald- 
Statesman  (E) 

LECKND 

(E)  Evening  nmwapmp^ri, 

(M)  Morning  nottttpoporg, 

(S)  Sundmy  now$pmper$, 

^  Weatekoitor  nowapmpora  $old 
in  eombinmtion. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

Toothless”  and  “Skinny."  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  high  calcium 
content  of  Cocomalt.  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count. 

To  introduce  its  post-war  line 
of  radios  and  home  appliances 
the  Admiral  Corp.  will  open 
shortly  a  campaign  in  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
Latin  America  and  other  foreign 
markets.  Fore^n  Advertising 
and  Service  Bureau  is  the 
agency  in  charge. 

The  Chas.  Ammen  Co.  is  pro¬ 
moting  its  antiseptic  powder 
through  a  newspaper  campaign 
in  seven  papers  in  selected 
Southern  areas.  Cecil  &  Presbry, 
New  York,  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Sunset,  Inc.,  Chicago,  cordial 
manufacturers  for  50  years,  will 
launch  this  fall  its  first  large- 
scale  promotional  drive.  Placing 
full-color  ads  in  September  is¬ 
sues  of  national  magazines,  the 
company  also  plans  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  selected  areas  and  in 
trade  papers.  A1  Paul  Lefton, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Easily  grasped  and  therefore 
particularly  valuable  was  the 
graphical  presentation  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.,  of  its  past  fiscal 
year  which  appeared  recently  in 
a  large  display  ad  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  six  best 
known  packaged  products  of 
General  Mills  were  also  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  ad  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn. 

Indicating,  perhaps,  that  labor 
may  make  increasing  use  of  the 
advertising  columns,  the  Con¬ 
gress  OF  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions,  having  placed  two  large 
ads  in  nearly  100  new.spapers 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in 
July,  announces  that  plans  are 
being  made  for  a  continuous  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  future. 
The  recent  ads  dealt  with  points 
now  under  consideration  by  a 
panel  at  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  are 
deciding  the  case  between  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  large  steel  conipanies. 
The  ads  differed  greatly  from 
the  few  previous  union  ads,  hav¬ 
ing  been  p.*-epared  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  advertising  agency.  Wilt- 
man  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  appointed  Walter  W. 
Wiley  Advertising  to  handle  its 
account.  A  newspaper  and  trade 
journal  campaign  designed  “to 
tell  the  story  of  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  ever  attained  by  any 
newspaper  in  the  state”  is  now 
in  the  planning  stage. 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 
has  released  a  new’spaper  sched¬ 
ule  calling  for  ten  500-line  in¬ 
sertions  on  a  once-a-week  basis. 
Benton  &  Bowles  is  the  agency. 

Klemm  Automotive  Products 
Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
equipment  for  cars,  trudcs  and 
tractors,  and  Central  Com¬ 
pounding  Co.,  manufacturer  of  a 
line  of  chemical  products,  have 
appointed  Evans  Associates,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 


cago,  has  been  named  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Coolerator 
Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the 
Enameled  Utensil  Manufac¬ 
turers  Council,  Chicago.  The 
agency  will  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  post-war  line  of  Cool¬ 
erator  ice  refrigerators,  home 
and  farm  freezers  and  electric 
refrigerators. 

Macy’s,  New  York  department 
store,  made  good  use  of  the  vaca¬ 
tion-at-home  theme  in  a  recent 
full  page  newspaper  ad.  Pro¬ 
claiming  “New  York  is  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  visit  .  .  .  even  if 
you  live  here,”  the  ad  pictured 
and  described  12  spots  worth 
seeing,  and  included  in  each  a 
clever  plug  for  “the  world’s 
largest  store.” 

Next  season’s  advertisements 
by  the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Sunshine 
Club  will  not  tell  people  to  stay 
away  from  Tucson,  but  will 
warn  them  they  must  not  only 
make  reservations  for  living  ac¬ 
commodations,  but  have  them 
confirmed  before  leaving  their 
homes.  Burt  Cochran,  Los  An¬ 
geles  manager  of  McCann-Erick- 
son  agency,  has  prepared  the 
program. 

Maico  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  hearing  aids,  audio  meters  and 
other  electronic  devices,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

HERBERT  C.  SANFORD  has 

been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  office  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Until  his 
transfer  Sanford  was  television 
director  of  Ayer’s  radio  depart¬ 
ment.  He  joined  Ayer  last  year 
after  serving  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Pacific  as  a  lieutenant  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ivan  B.  Romig,  for  the  last  14 
years  publisher  and  advertising 
and  promotion  director  of  Sports 
Afield  magazine,  has  become 
head  of  the  W.  L.  Black  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Reading,  Pa.  W. 
L.  Black  is  leaving  for  the  South 
Pacific  as  a  war  correspondent. 

Henry  R.  Turnbull,  Duane 
Jones  Co.  executive,  has  taken 
leave  of  absence  to  assume  his 
duties  as  director  of  radio  for 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Oscar  Vasquez  Greif,  Spanish 
copywriter  for  Export  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago,  for  the 
past  20  years,  has  joined  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  Irwin  Vladimir 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Frank  S.  Kent  has  resumed 
the  position  of  president  with 
Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  after  26 
months  in  the  service.  He  was 
a  major  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Samuel  Duff  McCoy,  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  is  the  author 
of  “Nor  Death  Dianay,”  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  merchant  ships  and  mer¬ 
chant  mariners  in  war  time,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Macmillan 
Co. 

Douglas  Saunders,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.’s  London  office,  has  been 
made  a  lieutenant  colonel.  At 
present  he  is  In  Washington 
serving  as  liaison  officer  to  the 
British  Embassy. 


William  Cayton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  copy  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  S. 
Duane  Lyon,  Inc.  Mr.  Cayton 
was  formerly  copy  chief  of 
Picard  Advertising  Co. 

Harold  T.  Bodkin,  previously 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  been 
named  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Evans  Products  Co.,  De¬ 
troit. 

W.  S.  Patjens,  formerly  east¬ 
ern  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly,  and  later  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  N.  Y.  Subways 
Advertising  Co.  as  general  sales 
manager,  has  joined  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis 
&  Co. 

Irwin  Smith,  formerly  with 
Bryon  Musser,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  art  director  of  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co. 

William  Tyler,  formerly  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Doherty,  Clifford  and 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  as  copy  chief. 

William  E.  Bennett,  for  the 
past  year  sales  promotion  and 
merchandise  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  group  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  has  been  promoted 
to  national  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Roger  M.  Combs,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  and 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  to  the  contact  staff 
of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 

David  Christianson,  previous¬ 
ly  with  S.  M.  News  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Sales,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
merchandising  department  of 
Compton  Advertising  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

Leonard  F.  Hyde,  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Detroit  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  in  connection  with 
the  Controlled  Materials  Plan, 
has  become  associated  with 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  to  make  a  study  of 
post-war  market  trends  in  the 
H"?  key  markets  of  the  country. 

W.  E.  Balcom  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  eastern  sales 
manager  of  Pepsodent  Division 
of  Lever  Brothers  Co. 

Miss  Irma  M.  Phorylles,  for¬ 
mer  copywriter  at  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  has  been  named 
beauty  editor  of  “Seventeen.” 

Miss  Carol  Davis  joins  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  to  head  the 
publicity  department  of  the 
Hollywood  office. 

David  G.  Lyon,  formerly  with, 
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the  Biow  Co.  in  an  execus* 
capacity,  has  joined  the  Wijw 
M.  Swertfager  Co.  as  manailr^ 
research  and  a  memW^^A 
agency’s  plan  board. 

Ray  Schoonover  has  joiM, 
the  copy  staff  of  the 
accounts  division  of  DoreiBBti 
Co.,  New  York. 

Nathaniel  Cooper  Dougn, 
and  Howard  Anthony  McCau 
have  joined  ’  the  media  denn. 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Ik 
while  Edward  M.  Chaffee,  r» 
resentative,  has  been  transfer^ 
from  Ayer’s  Philadelphia  ob, 
to  the  Detroit  office. 

Lester  G.  Barrow,  formeriT 
with  the  advertising  departa«' 
of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Ci 
has  joined  Fuller  &  Smitii  I 
Ross.,  Inc.,  as  account  executh* 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Smith  has  beeni^ 
pointed  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 

Ralph  S.  Jaeger,  foraitrir 
with  Paris  &  Peart,  has  bee 
appointed  art  director  of  Kw! 
Studios  Service. 

Stuart  Campbell  has  joined 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Mva- 
tising  Agency  as  an  art  dirette 

Lyman  Thompson,  fornwij 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phih 
delphia,  has  been  named  mang- 
ing  director.  Associate  Appire 
Manufacturers  of  Los  Angdes 
He  continues  to  serve  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  California  Ajh 
parel  Creators. 

Miss  May  Belle  Flynk  ha 
been  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Commercial  Scienco 
She  is  the  first  woman  everli 
receive  this  degree  from  Net 
York  University.  Since  IIU 
Miss  Flynn  has  been  sales  ic 
count  executive  in  the  car  and 
bus  advertising  sales  departe 
of  public  service  transportatkx 
companies. 

Ross  Schram,  vice-presiden'. 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertir 
ing  of  the  Twin  Coach  Cotj 
has  resigned  after  17  yean  ii 
that  capacity.  He  will  devoio 
his  time  hereafter  solely  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity  and  reseud 
in  the  manufacturing  and  oper 
ating  sections  of  the  transi! 
field. 

Miss  Jean  Harstone.  until  re¬ 
cently  assistant  director  of  net¬ 
work  promotion  for  Natiooai 
Broadcasting  Co.,  has  joined  the 
publicity  staff  of  Arthur  Kudner 
Inc. 
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UAB  to  Conduct  i 
War  Conference 
August  28-31 

A  skeletonized  three-day  ex- 
^tives  war  conference  in  place 
of  the  regular  annual  conven- 
tioo  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  to  be  held  Aug. 
a-31  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
Mjo.  has  been  approved  by  the 
sab -committee  on  conference 
ofcnda  of  the  NAB  board  of 
directors. 

J.  Harold  Ryan.  NAB  presi¬ 
dent.  made  it  clear  that  while 
the  war  conference  has  been 
scheduled,  there  exists  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  llth-hour  post¬ 
ponement  if  travel  conditions 
become  critical.  The  committee 
expressed  the  hope  that  active 
and  associate  members  will  re¬ 
strict  attendance  to  one  execu¬ 
tive  and  those  of  their  personnel 
who  are  members  of  NAB  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  agenda  stresses  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  confront 
br^casters  during  the  war  and 
in  the  post-war  period.  Kejmote 
of  the  discussion  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  will  center  around 
ways  and  nveans  of  furthering 
radio  participation  in  the  war 
effort.  Names  of  speakers  are 
yet  to  be  announceid. 

The  first  day,  Monday,  Aug. 

28.  will  be  devoted  to  committee 
and  group  meetings.  Formal 
sessions  will  open  on  Tuesday 
and  will  be  devoted  to  war  and 
post-war  advertising  and  tapping 
irf  new  sources  of  radio  revenue. 
The  Wednesday  morning  session 
will  deal  with  station  coverage 
and  audience  measurement  dis¬ 
cussions.  "Hie  afternoon  session 
will  cover  small  market  stations 
and  the  music  copyright  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
cover  the  AFM  recording 
sihntion  and  proposed  new 
radio  legislation.  The  final  ses- 
sioii  will  be  devoted  to  post-war 
r^io  broadcasting,  including  a 
diKussion  of  technical  advances. 

■ 

Warn  Newsmen  on 
Polling  Servicemen 

Washington,  Aug.  3— All  thea¬ 
tre  commanders  have  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  War  Department 
to  counsel  military  personnel 
and  news  correspondents  against 
attempting  polls  of  political  pref¬ 
erence  of  men  in  their  com¬ 
mands. 

Political  polls  among  service- 
rnen,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroa^are  prohibited  by  Public 
baw  277,  and  violation  carries 
a  maximum  penalty  of  $1,000 
one,  one  year’s  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Pelley  Lawyer  Warns 

Washington.  Aug.  3 — ^No  news- 
PJPer  in  the  United  States  will 
2  from  illegal  search  and 
■^re  if  documents  taken  from 
t^publ^hing  office  of  William 
Pelley  are  admitted  in 
•JMence  in  the  current  sedition 
™  here.  Defense  Counsel  Wil- 
"WJ.  Powers  told  Judge  Ed- 
"atl  Eicher  today. 
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TO  TAKE  A  “TOP”  PLACE 
IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


All  business  barometers  for  Topeka  and  Kansas 
(And  the  economic  progress  of  both  is  inseparable) 
show  tremendous  increases.  For  example  —  the 
effective  buying  income  of  Topeka  has  jumped 
$51,515,000  in  a  year — or  53% ! 

An  important  accelerated  index:  Now  an  integral 
link  in  the  Continental  Air  Line  Route,  vast  indus¬ 
trial  growth  of  Topeka  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  aviation  centers.  In  addition  to  The 
great  Topeka  Army  Air  Field  located  nearby,  the 
future  promises  new  landing  fields,  hangars,  parts- 
manufacture  for  a  complete  Kansas  pattern. 

Here  are  two  honored  newspapers,  which,  in  com¬ 
bination,  provide  the  ONLY  alert  means  of  covering 
Topeka  and  the  adjacent  21  interlocked  counties. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAorning  and  Sunday)  H  I  (Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  By  The  Capper  Publicationi.  Inc. _ 
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SYNDICATES 

Grade  Allen 
Signs  to  Write 
CNF  Column 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

Political  comment  will  take 
on  a  more  genial,  less  controver¬ 
sial  flavor  with  the  advent  of 
movie  star  Grade  Allen  to  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  columnists 
Sept.  11.  At  least  her  columns 
syndicated  during  the  two  polit¬ 
ical  conventions  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
proved  her  adept  at  skirting  the 
political  issues  and  running 
into  such  major  controversies  as 
whether  Florida  or  California 
has  the  best  weather. 

She  has  been  signed  for  a 
regular  Monday  through  Friday 
100-word  column  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features.  On  rov¬ 
ing  assignment  to  write  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  day’s  news  that  ap¬ 
peals.  she  may  wander  even 
further  from  the  headlines,  but 
25  to  30  papers  have  already 
contracted  to  take  the  chance. 

Another  Bomb? 

OR  MAYBE  we’re  wrong  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  peaceful  politicid  future. 
Judging  by  titles  of  the  10  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  new  series  by  Frazier 
Hunt,  scheduled  for  release  by 
the  Chicago  Hubune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  Aug.  20,  the 
homefront  war  is  not  over. 
“MacArthur  and  the  War  against 
Japan”  includes  such  controver¬ 
sial-sounding  sub-titles  as  “How 
McArthur  was  abandoned  while 
supplies  flowed  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  across  Atlantic.” 

Without  Brand  Names 

’THE  SC  Syndicate,  a  subsidiary 

of  Special  Correspondents,  is 
a  comparatively  new  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  which  furnishes 
news,  feature  pictures  and  edi¬ 
torial  material  on  various  sub- 
j^ts  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion  to  3,000  newspapers,  only 
about  10%  dailies,  r^uesting  it. 

The  syndicate,  which  receives 
its  revenue  from  commercial 
firms,  colleges,  associations  and 
groups  who  have  a  publicity 
stake  in  the  material  distributed, 
claims  that  copy  is  judged  on  its 
merits  for  spot  news  value  or 
human  interest  appeal.  It  was 
founded  by  Robert  Maxon  and 
Harold  Denis,  who  after  operat¬ 
ing  a  news  picture  syndicate  in 
the  non-metropolitan  newspaper 
field  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  weeklies  were  not  in  the 
market  for  paid  material. 

“We  are  not  interested  in 
handling  product  publicity,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Maxon  to  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “We  tell  our  clients 
that  product  publicity,  or  brand 
names,  belong  in  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  space.” 

Vest-Pocket  Thoughts 

WHILE  Peter  Edson.  who  does 

the  syndicated  Washington  col¬ 
umn  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  is  away  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  a  lot  of  celebrities  will  be 
playing  around  in  his  column 
space.  Among  the  famous  au¬ 


thors  who  are  writing  a  series  of 
tabloid  editorials  on  important 
national  and  international  topics 
for  NEA  are  Sophie  Kerr,  Booth 
Tarkington.  Clifton  Fadiman, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
George  Creel.  Emil  Ludwig, 
and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

The  series  might  not  end  on 
the  very  day  that  Edson  returns. 

Underground  Press 
AN  UNNAMED  Belgian  jour¬ 
nalist  writes  the  first  story  in 
four  years  for  the  American 
press  under  a  Brussels  dateline. 
A  contributor  to  some  of  the  330 
clandestine  papers  there,  he  was 
introduced  by  a  friend  to  a 
stranger,  and,  as  he  tells  it, 
“After  telling  me  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Secret  Service. 
( he )  asked  me  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  hundreds  of 
American  newspapers  served  by 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

WHEN  Sam  Leff  was  peddling 
papers  at  Coney  Island  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  an  ardent 
fan  of  the  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  strip  “Joe  Jinks.”  Two 
weeks  ago  his  byline  went  into 
the  boxing  comic,  after  he  had 
spent  two  years  apprenticeship 
drawing  it.  He  experimented 
with  several  types  of  newspa¬ 
per  work,  learned  cartooning 
from  Windsor  MbCay  at  the  New 
York  American,  joined  UFS  in 
1934,  learned  boxing  in  the  ring. 
His  ambition  is  to  make  the  strip 
as  popular  as  in  the  days  when 
they  locked  up  the  plates  at  the 
old  New  York  World  to  keep  the 
betting  on  the  fights  fair.  He’s 
working  on  a  new  character. 
Curly  Kayoe. 

’The  new  strip  “Goldbergs” 
will  be  distribute  by  the  New 
York  Post  Syndicate  about  the 
middle  of  August.  .  .  .  Originals 
of  the  CT-NYNS  cartoon  by 
George  Clark.  “The  Neighbors.” 
are  serving  as  horrible  examples 
to  encourage  diet  faithfulness  at 
the  Nutrition  Clinic  for  “obese 
patients”  lately  organized  at 
Harvard  University.  .  .  .  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  KFS  strip  “Buz 
Sawyer”  to  the  Navy  was  re¬ 
cently  praised  by  Rear  Admiral 
A.  W.  Radford,  acting  deputy 
chief  of  naval  operations,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  “accuracy”  and  the 
“prominence  given  to  Aircrew- 
man  Sweeney.”  .  .  .  Comic  maga¬ 
zines,  which  had  been  among  the 
types  of  magazines  prohibited  in 
Canada  since  1940  under  the  War 
Exchange  Conservation  Act,  will 
again  be  permitted. 

Personals  and  Notes 
DOROTHY  DIX  was  injured, 
but  not  seriously,  Aug.  1  when 
she  was  struck  by  a  bus  in  Ashe¬ 
ville.  N.  C.  .  .  .  Alvin  Cocking, 
photographer,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  staff  of  NEA-ACME. 

.  .  .  Ralph  Ober,  Associated 
Press- Wide  World  photo  editor, 
moves  over  to  a  United  Artists 
Dublicity  post  in  New  York  Aug. 
7.  .  .  .  John  Dinehart,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  and  first  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  has 
been  with  the  AAF,  has  returned 
to  join  King  Features  as  an 
associate  editor. 


Paper  Salvagd 
Fails  of  Goal 
By  62,000  Tons 

Falling  62,000  tons  short  of  the 
monthly  goal,  wastepaper  collec¬ 
tions  dropped  in  the  preliminary 
June  figures  to  595,000  tons  for 
all  collections  throughout  the 
United  States,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Wastepaper  Committee 
Wednesday.  May  collection 
totals  were  622,000  tons. 

As  salvage  officials  re-empha- 
sized  the  critical  need  for  greater 
collections,  several  cities  report¬ 
ed  redoubled  efforts. 

Philadelphia,  and  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located,  it  has  just 
been  revealed,  ran  third  among 
Pennsylvania’s  67  counties  in 
waste  paper  salvage  during  the 
month  of  June,  with  14.7  pounds 
per  capita  as  compared  to  a 
statewide  average  of  11  pounds. 
’The  total  state  collection  in 
June  was  54.561  tons,  a  rise  of 
10,538  over  the  month  of  May. 

Awards  to  Newspapers 

In  recognition  of  the  splendid 
results  now  being  attained  in 
waste  paper  salvage  throughout 
the  state,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Salvage  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  has  awarded 
citations  to  a  number  of  dailies, 
weeklies,  a  radio  station,  and 
salvage  committees. 

Newspapers  which  get  the 
“decoration”  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

n'arrett  Times-Mirror ;  Uniontown 
Herald  and  Standard;  Huntingdon 
News;  Scranton  Tribune  and  Scranton- 
ian;  Netc  Castle  News;  Erie  Dispatch- 
Herald;  Hatleton  Plain  Speaker  and 
Standard-Sentinel;  Pottsville  Journal; 
Shenandoah  Herald;  Mahanoy  City 
Record- American i  (Washington  Obsen-er 
and  Reporter;  York  Dispatch;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Pittsburgh  Press; 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  State  College 
Centre  Times;  Vandergrift  News;  Sha- 
tnokin  News-Dispatch ;  Jersey  Shore 
Herald;  Allentown  Call  and  Chronicle; 
Stroudsburg  Record;  Sayre  Times; 
Johnstown  Tribune  and  Democrat; 
Connellsville  Courier;  Scranton  Times; 
Erie  Times;  (Villiamsport  Grit;  Sunbury 
Daily  Item;  IVilliamsport  Sun,  Gazette 
and  Bulletin;  Ashland  News;  Tamaqua 
Courier;  Monongahcla  Republican; 
Canonsburg  Notes;  York  Gazette  and 
Daily;  Pottstown  Mercury;  Norristown 
I  imes-Herald ;  Tozcanda  Ret’iew;  Lock 
Haven  Clinton  County  Times;  New 
Holland  Clarion;  Honcsdale  Citizen; 
Honesdale  (Wayne  Independent;  Charleroi 
Mail,  and  Pine  Grove  Herald. 

Chicago,  with  a  goal  of  10,000 
tons  of  waste  paper  for  the  entire 
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territory,  has  expanded  its  cm 
pick-up  for  Aug.  12  to  im.!^ 
53  surrounding  towns  and  citlei 
The  enlarged  program  i,  unW 
the  direction  of  John  RnKi,^ 
executive  chairman  of  the  Chi 
cago  Newspaper  Publisheri  A, 
sociation  salvage  committM. 

Of  the  10,000  tons  of  wm, 
paper  to  be  collected,  Chicsio', 
share  is  5,000  tons,  Mr.  Robinior. 
announced.  The  previous  higi 
for  Chicago  has  been  2,733  ton 
Assisting  Robinson  in  directfu 
the  current  campaign  for 
Aug.  12  curb  pick-up  in 
and  surrounding  cities,  iil^ 
Wilhelm,  Chicago  Herald’Autr- 
icon  reporter,  loaned  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  for  the  drhe 

Chicago  department  stores  «i 
feature  waste  paper  copy  in  thts 
newspaper  advertisements  net 
week  as  they  did  promotioa  of 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds  duriu 
the  Fifth  War  Loan. 


I  ( Advertlftemcnt) 

SOLICITATION  0F~ 
OFFERS  FOR  STOa 

Written  cash  offers  for  the 
purchase  from  the  undersigiei 
Trustees  under  the  WillofA|M 
Reid  Tammen,  Deceased,  Dcm. 
Colorado,  of  a  block  of  HI 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  m 
par  value  of  The  Post  Printiiii 
and  Publishing  Comply,  i 
Colorado  corporation  ( being  u 
per  cent  of  the  authorized  ud 
outstanding  stock  of  said  con- 
pany)  publisher  of  the  newipi- 
per  THE  DENVER  POST,  it 
Denver,  Colorado,  are  henb; 
solicited.  Upon  written  requH 
to  the  undersigned  at  ISM 
Champa  Street,  Denver,  Cob- 
rado,  further  pertinent  i^onm- 
tion,  in  printed  form,  will  bt 
supplied  to  bona  fide  prospectiK 
bidders.  Cash  offers  for  the 
stock,  in  writing,  must  be  r- 
ceived  by  the  undersigned  at  the 
above  mentioned  address 
12  o’clock  noon  September  IS 
1944.  Offers  must  be  accon- 
panied  by  a  good  faith  depoit 
upon  conditions  specified  it 
printed  information  meatiooii 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
offer  made.  The  Trustees  re¬ 
serve  the  right  until  12  o’chid 
noon  September  18,  1944,  to  «■ 
sider  all  offers,  and  to  accept  an; 
offer,  or  to  reject  any  and  ill 
offers.  If  any  offer  is  accepW. 
the  Trustees  will  notify  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder,  and  require  tha 
full  cash  payment  be  mads  b 
them  at  1544  Champa  Street 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  or  bete 
12  o’clock  noon  September  U 
1944,  at  which  time  and  place  the 
shares  will  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  or  his  authoriid 
agent.  The  bids  and  price  fm 
must  be  net  to  the  undersipiel 
who  assume  no  responsibility  w 
and  will  not  pay  any  brok^ 
fees  or  commissions  of  any  kw 
whatsoever.  Neither  ’Hie  W 
Printing  and  Publishing  Car 
pany,  nor  any  of  its  oflBcen  • 
directors,  or  other  stockholdaa 
individually,  have  any  intere* 
in  the  above  mentioned  sharii 
or  are  participants  in  the  pir 
posed  sale  thereof. 

SADIE  SCHULTZ. 

ERNEST  RAY  CAMPBEI^ 
Trustees  under  the  Will  of 
Agnes  Reid  Tammen,  Deceiawj 
1544  Champa  St.,  Denver.  Cflb| 
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Sees  Deterioration  of 
Nazi  War  Machine 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA,  July  31  — 
Knowing  the  communications 
setup  in  Europe,  the  strictness 
of  military  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the 
astuteness  with 
which  Nazi  pro- 
pgganda  is  man¬ 
ipulated,  Melvin 
K.  Whiteleather, 
war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin 
just  returned  to 
.4merica  from 
Xormandy,  is  of 
the  opinion  the 
present  plight 
of  internally- 
convulsed  Germany  is  far  worse 
than  suggested  in  the  momentous 
news  despatches  of  recent  weeks. 

For  years  an  ace  correspond¬ 
ent  in  European  capitals  for  the 
.Associated  Press,  having  been 
stationed  in  Rome  and  Paris, 
and  leaving  the  Berlin  bureau 
of  AP  in  1940  when  he  affiliated 
with  the  Bulletin,  Whiteleather 
has  the  broad  background  of  ex¬ 
tended  continental  experience 
upon  which  to  build  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  current  events. 

S«ea  Nazi  Deterioration 
"And  1  feel  certain  conditions 
behind  the  scenes  in  Germany  at 
I  this  moment  are  very  much 
worse  than  we  have  been  led  to 
think,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  USHER.  “Regardless  of  the  ob- 
;  scurity  of  the  plot  against  Hitler 
—whether  real  or  promoted  by 
Himmler — there  are  strong  in¬ 
dications  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  whole  Nazi  war  machine. 

"The  impending  collapse  is  in¬ 
evitable.  The  German  generals 
know  that  Germany  already  is 
licked.  We  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  anything  may 
happen — at  any  time.  Our  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  aiming  all  along 
at  winding  up  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  this  year,  and  there  seem 
to  abundant  indications  it 
won’t  be  long  now.  It  appears 
the  Russians  may  be  leading  the 
way  into  Berlin.” 

for  the  past  eight  months 
Whiteleather  has  been  in  close- 
up  Juxtaposition  to  the  world’s 
greatest  war.  In  November, 
1M3,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  as 
the  Bulletin’s  representative.  Af¬ 
ter  two  months  in  England  he 
went  over  to  Algiers  and  Cairo, 
t^ce  into  Persia  and  on  to 
Moacow,  returning  to  England 
by  way  of  Teheran.  Cairo  and 
Casablanca  to  be  in  England 
egain  in  plenty  of  time  for  pre- 
mvaalon  briefing  and  the  swift 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

In  his  eight  months  journalis- 
tour  he  traveled  more  than 
^iOOO  miles,  of  which  18,000 
"^re  by  the  air  route.  His  most 
vivid  recollection  is  of  the  su- 
P«rt>  genius  and  military  science 
unsurpass^  in  world  history 
which  the  invasion  of 
rrance  was  accomplished  by 
wnibined  American.  British  and 
^••uadian  troops. 


‘Tt  was  a  marvelous  job  han¬ 
dled  perfectly  in  every  detail, 
probably  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  arms  the  world 
has  ever  known.”  said  White- 
leather.  “I  was  in  Normandy  a 
few  hours  after  H-hour  of  D-Day 
and  have  been  there  ever  since. 
The  morale  of  our  men  from  the 
very  beginning  has  been  marve¬ 
lous  and  continues  so  today. 

"Attitude  of  our  boys  every¬ 
where  is  to  get  this  thing  over 
with  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
get  home.  German  propaganda 
has  made  a  big  play  on  this 
point,  saying  the  Yanks  have 
only  one  desire — to  get  out  of 
there  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
make  no  mistake  on  this  point — 
our  boys  want  to  come  home 
only  after  the  Nazis  have  been 
thoroughly  licked,  and  not  until 
then.  And  they  are  doing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job,  fighting  hard  and 
courageously. 

“I  don’t  find  them  much  in¬ 
terested  in  peace  talk,  in  politics, 
in  votes  for  soldiers  or  any  such 
things.  They  have  but  one  ob¬ 
session — ^that  of  winning  the  war 
in  the  typical  American  way.” 

Everything  being  subordinated 
during  military  occupation  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
Allied  war  machine.  White- 
leather  found  the  Fourth  Estate 
confronted  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  getting  the  war  news 
back  to  America  and  took  occa¬ 
sion  roundly  to  congratulate  the 
army  of  war  correspondents  for 
the  job  they  have  been  doing  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles. 

Some  Writers  Left  Behind 

Generally  speaking,  he  said, 
the  American  public  has  been 
getting  a  good  broad  picture  of 
the  invasion,  despite  rigorous 
censorship.  Adequate  news  cov¬ 
erage  was  hampered,  he  said, 
and  D-Day  press  plans  “all 
balled  up,”  with  the  result  that 
representatives  of  40  different 
news  agencies  and  individual 
newspapers  were  left  behind,  all 
the  correspondents  having  been 
bottled  up  under  military  regu¬ 
lations  and  then  released  only 
as  the  military  saw  fit. 

“Each  man  was  confined  to  a 
specific  sphere  of  activity,” 
Whiteleather  explained.  “For 
example,  a  man  assigned  with 
ground  crews  could  write  noth¬ 
ing  about  air  force.  If  a  man 
with  the  air  force  wrote  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  ground  crews, 
they  refused  to  transmit  his 
copy. 

“At  first,  men  assigned  with 
the  air  force  couldn’t  use  the 
transmission  facilities  of  the 
First  Army.  As  a  consequence, 
these  reporters  had  to  fly  their 
copy  back  to  London.  This  kind 
of  red  tape  hampered  our  war 
correspondents  considerably,  and 
you  have  to  hand  it  to  them  for 
doing  a  splendid  job  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  Since  D-Day,  however, 
things  have  greatly  improved. 
’ITiere  are  excellent  facilities 
now  for  a  man  with  the  First 
Army  to  send  copy  right  from 


the  field  of  operations.  This 
equipment  went  over  to  France 
on  the  first  day  of  the  invasion.” 

"The  pool  business  that  had 
been  worked  out  in  advance 
proved  to  be  a  farce.  It  broke 
down  completely  and  folded 
after  the  first  week.  The  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  in  London 
had  been  working  for  weeks  to 
enhance  news  coverage  when 
the  big  day  came,  but  many  of 
these  plans  went  widely  astray 
and  foozled  out  when  the  test  j 
came.  i 

“A  correspondent  assigned  | 
with  U.S.  troops  speedily  learned  j 
he  could  not  report  on  a  front ! 
covered  by  British  troops,”  said  ’ 
Whiteleather.  “If  he  tried  to  j 
horn  in  on  the  British  front  he  j 
foimd  himself  confronted  with  i 
possible  arrest  unless  returning 
forthwith  to  the  sector  from 
which  he  had  come.  This  situa¬ 
tion  still  exists  today;  at  least, 
it  was  so  when  I  left.” 

This  situation,  said  White- 
leather,  was  probably  responsi¬ 
ble  for  complaints  from  British 
sources  that  American  corre¬ 
spondents  were  giving  all  promi- ! 
nence  to  activities  of  U.S.  forces ; 
and  “playing  down,”  or  leaving 
out  altogether,  reports  on  what  i 
the  British  were  doing.  The  sit-  j 
nation  might  have  been  averted 
had  U.S.  correspondents  had  I 
more  free  lance  privileges. 

Reporters  Hove  Hands  Full  I 

“As  regards  news  coverage , 
in  general,”  continued  White- 1 
leather,  “it  is  true  our  news- 1 
papermen  over  there  have  had 
their  hands  full.  They  knew 
they  had  a  hard  job  ahead  of 
them;  they  knew  also  a  lot  was  | 
expected  of  them.  But  it  does  ; 
seem  they  have  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  fairly  well  in  the  face  of  | 
the  many  handicaps  they  have  i 
had  to  deal  with.”  I 

In  the  few  days  that  he  has  , 
been  home  Whiteleather  has  ^ 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
circulation  value  accruing  to 
newspapers  that  have  their  own  | 
correspondents  in  the  field.  . 

Before  he  left  Normandy  the  | 
Bulletin  correspondent  had  a  | 
notebook  filled  with  names  and  j 
addresses  of  families  he  was  to 
contact  for  men  over  there.  ’The 
burden  of  every  message  was 
the  same:  “Tell  them  I’m  o.k.,  j 
and  not  to  worry  about  me — 
and  hoping  to  be  home  soon.”  : 
Faithfully  he  has  been  trying  to 
carry  out  all  promises — tele- 1 
phoning  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City  | 
and  points  all  over  the  compass. 

Based  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  Whiteleather  believes  our 
reaming  servicemen  are  in  for 
probably  the  worst  battle  of 
their  lives  when  they  do  get 
home  again — that  of  readjusting 
themselves  to  peacetime  levels 
of  existence. 

“You  have  no  idea  of  the 
strain,  the  high  pitch,  under 
which  these  men  live  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,”  he  said.  “It  is 
almost  impossible  to  relax  when 
the  time  comes.  The  let-down  is 
going  to  be  terrible.  The  situa¬ 
tion  will  require  the  compassion 
and  gentle  assistance  of  all  the 
homefolks.” 

After  writing  a  series  of  stories 
for  the  Bulletin  summarizing  his 
experiences  abroad  he  plans  a 
bit  of  relaxation — to  tone  him 
up  for  whatever  is  ahead. 


Whiteleather 
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Overseas  Press  Sells 
Reporters'  Features 

Cord  Builds  World-Wide  Service 
With  $4  Brought  to  U.  S.  in  '35 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

A  REFUGEE'S  $4.  planted  in 

grit,  watered  by  necessity  and 
hard  work,  has  grown  since  1935 
into  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business, 
which,  now 
known  as  Over¬ 
seas  Press,  Inc., 
has  oflices  at  11 
W.  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  and 
sells  magazine 
features  written 
by  newspaper¬ 
men  serving  on 
news  beats  all 
over  the  world. 

Close  to  100  George  Cord 
different  report¬ 
ers  in  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
China,  Australia  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  now  write  regularly  for 
Overseas  Press,  which  also 
handles  articles  by  such  notables 
as  Dr.  Jan  Masaryk,  Foreign 
Minister  and  Vice-Premier  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Dr.  Oscar 
Lange,  University  of  Chicago, 
who  recently  returned  from 
Moscow  where  he  was  on  a 
niission  by  invitation  of  Stalin 
similar  to  that  undertaken  by 
Father  Orlemanski,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Incorporated  in  New  York 

Under  its  present  name,  the 
company  has  been  operating  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  New  York 
State  laws  this  year.  Its  cable 
tolls  run  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 
a  year. 

News  of  what  George  H. 
Cord,  31-year-old  head  of  this 
busy  company,  has  done  and  is 
doing  came  to  light  only  the 
other  day.  Then  announcement 
was  made  that  Ralph  Parker, 
Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timet,  would  now  be 
represented  exclusively  in  North 
America  by  Overseas  Press,  foe. 
Parker  had  also  been  assisting 
the  New  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Moscow.  When  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  New  York  Times  end¬ 
ed  July  10  after  five  years.  Cord 
immediately  sold  him  to  PM. 
Parker  is  now  writing  three  ar¬ 
ticles  a  week  for  the  Marshall 
Field  paper.  In  addition,  he 
writes  feature  articles  for  mag¬ 
azines  which  are  cabled  to  Cord 
and  sold  by  him  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Look,  Liberty, 
Click  and  other  magazines. 

Overseas  also  handles  exclu¬ 
sively  five  other  correspondents, 
selling  their  feature  articles  to 
newspapers  and  magazines.  They 
are  Gerold  Frank,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican,  now  in  Cairo  and  expect¬ 
ing  soon  to  arrive  in  Jerusalem 
to  spend  the  next  six  months 
writing  features  on  Palestine; 
Selwyn  Speight,  in  Chungking, 
China;  Kenneth  Green,  of  the 
Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Star; 
Walter  Taub,  manager  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau  in 


Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  Ernest 
Zaugg,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  correspondent  in  Berne, 
Switzerland.  Cord  also  con¬ 
cluded  arrangements  with  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald  to 
handle  all  their  magazine  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  A  similar 
deal  has  been  made  with  the 
London  Evening  Standard. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  that  one 
or  more  of  this  stable  of  writers 
is  represented  in  an  American 
magazine  or  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly,  a  constant  purchaser  of 
Overseas’  features.  Highest 
price  paid  so  far  was  $1,750  by 
Life  for  “Death  of  the  Hang¬ 
man,”  an  eyewitness  account  of 
the  assination  of  Reinhard  Heyd- 
rich,  written  by  Harold  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  young  American  musi¬ 
cal  student,  in  collaboration 
with  (jrerold  Frank  and  James 
D.  Horan.  Horan  is  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American.  He  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  Frank  on  other 
stories  for  Overseas,  such  as  the 
feature,  "I  Was  Lost  84  Days 
in  the  Arctic,”  by  Lt.  Leon 
Crane,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps, 
in  the  current  American  mag¬ 
azine. 

The  fee  paid  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  ranges  from  $500  to  $1,000 
for  2,500  to  4,500  words  plus 
cable  tolls.  Cord  takes  an 
agent’s  commission  on  what  he 
sells. 

“There  was  a  real  need  for 
this  type  of  office,”  Cord  said 
this  week.  “The  usual  literary 
agent  isn’t  geared  to  the  speed 
and  24-hour  service  required  for 
handling  news  features.” 

Cord’s  own  story  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  those  written  by  the 
reporters  he  serves.  Nine  years 
ago  he  knew  very  little  English. 
Today  he  himself  is  writing  ar¬ 
ticles  that  magazines  buy. 

Bom  in  Germany 

He  grew  up  in  Germany,  went 
to  a  “gymnasium”  there,  and 
comple^  high  school,  the  last 
three  years  of  which  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  A.B.  degree  in  this 
country.  By  1935,  when  Cord 
was  21,  he  was  forced  by  po¬ 
litical  reasons  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  land  for  the  freedom  of 
the  United  States.  He  reached 
New  York  with  10  Marks,  or  $4, 
which  was  all  the  Nazis  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  taken  out  of  foe 
Reich.  Right  from  foe  start,  he 
was  entirely  on  his  own.  His 
hobby  had  been  photography. 
Walking  foe  streets,  he  found  a 
job  for  himself  in  a  photo¬ 
finishing  plant.  He  kept  this 
job  through  most  of  1936. 

Meanwhile,  on  visits  to  the 
public  library,  reading  foreign 
magazines,  he  had  been  attract¬ 
ed  to  foe  pictures  they  pub¬ 
lished.  Many  were  signed  by 
the  names  of  the  photographers. 


This  gave  him  an  idea  for  a 
business  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  all  these  photographers 
asking  them  to  send  him  un¬ 
usual  news  or  feature  pictures 
they  took  and  he  would  try  to 
sell  them  in  New  York.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
suls  all  over  the  world,  asking 
for  lists  of  commercial  photog¬ 
raphers  and  news  agencies,  "ro 
them  he  addressed  similar  re¬ 
quests.  Pictures  began  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Cord  had  luck  in  selling 
them  to  editors  in  New  York. 
He  kept  a  commission  for  him¬ 
self,  sent  the  balance  to  the 
foreign  photographers  and  pic¬ 
ture  bureaus,  who  kept  him  well 
supplied  with  pictures  for  sale, 
established  him  in  business. 

From  Photogs  to  Writers 

This  photographic  business 
continued  until  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then,  with  most  of  Europe  over¬ 
run  by  foe  Germans  and  with 
Japan  rapidly  establishing  its  co¬ 
prosperity  sphere,  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  this  one- 
man  picture  bureau  to  survive 
in  New  York.  Cord  looked  else¬ 
where  for  a  means  to  make  his 
livelihood.  He  had  made  friends 
with  many  editors,  since  he  had 
scored  not  a  few  picture  scoops. 
One  of  the  journalists  he  had 
met  in  New  York  was  A.  D. 
Rothman,  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Sydney  Herald. 

Rothman  suggested  that  Cord 
might  be  able  to  do  for  writers 
what  he  was  doing  for  photog¬ 
raphers,  that  is  sell  foe  features 
of  newspapermen  abroad  to  edi¬ 
tors  in  this  country.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  Rothman  suggested  that  he 
distribute  the  features  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald’s  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  to  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  With  this  idea  as  a 
nucleus.  Overseas  Press  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

While  Overseas  Press,  Inc.,  is 
now  a  successful  operation,  the 
impression  should  not  be  gained 
that  Cord  can  take  it  easy.  Far 
from  it.  He  works  almost 
around  the  clock  every  day. 
Times  throughout  foe  world 
differ  so  much,  that  he  is  just 
as  apt  to  receive  a  cable  from 
one  of  his  writers  overseas  at 
3  a.m.  as  he  is  at  3  p.m.  Besides, 
correspondents  run  out  of  ideas 
for  features.  Cord  keeps  the 
cables  and  wireless  hot  giving 
men  in  Moscow,  Chungking,  Pal¬ 
estine  and  foe  Normandy  beach¬ 
heads  feature  ideas. 

With  men  all  over  foe  world,. 
Overseas  expects  soon  to  de¬ 
velop  a  radio  program  to  sell  in 
this  country.  Already  Frank  is 
broadcasting  from  Cairo  for  the 
Blue  Network. 

■ 

Ad  Read  in  So.  Pacific 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  foimd  its  ad-selling  range 
considerably  broader  than  it  had 
ever  imagined,  when  foe  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Enterprise  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  that  city  reported 
that  he  had  received  an  order 
for  books  advertised  in  the  Daily 
News.  The  order  came  from  a 
soldier,  Corp.  A1  Verick,  sta¬ 
tioned  with  an  ordnance  brigade 
somewhere  in  New  Guinea.  The 
store  sent  foe  books,  returning 
the  money  order.  Employes  of 
the  store  chipped  in  and  sent 
along  a  number  of  other  books. 


All  Supplements 
Gain  in  Linage 
For  July/  1944 

The  linage  of  all  seven  weekly 
newspaper  supplements,  tabulat¬ 
ed  monthly  by  Media  Recordj 
showed  an  increase  for  July  ai 
compared  with  the  same  month 
last  year.  All,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  American  VVeeklv  and 
This  Week,  have  enjoyed  con¬ 
sistent  gains  throughout  the  fint 
seven  months  of  this  year. 

For  the  period  to  date  Pettit 
has  made  the  largest  percentaie 
gain,  116.3%.  being  far  ahead 
of  Metropolitan  Group-Roto¬ 
gravure  which  made  the  next 
largest  gain,  48.5%.  Though  su- 
taining  a  loss  for  the  sereo 
months  of  13.6%  and  6.8%,  re¬ 
spectively,  American  Week^ 
gained  9.9%  and  This  Week 
12.2%  in  July. 

The  detailed  break-down  fol¬ 
lows: 

Cm 

Linage  gr 

1944  Lui 

American  Weekly — 

First  Quarter  . .  .  191.391  —  l.t 
First  6  months  .  .  379.552  —  16J 

July  .  67.516  +  9.1 

First  7  months  . .  447,068  —  lU 

This  Week — 

First  Quarter  ..  110,332  —  1.1 

First  6  months  . .  230,827  —  93 


Comic  Weekly — 
First  Quarter  . 
First  6  months 


P.arade — ■ 

First  Quarter  . . .  43,503  -f  18.) 

First  6  months  .  .  91,507  4-  DM 

July  .  15,795  -|-  tU 

First  7  months  . .  107,303  -f  IIU 

MetroiKilitan  Grouii — RotoKravure— 
First  Quarter  ...  29,142  -f- 1023 

First  6  months  . .  58.967  -F  521 

July  .  8,600  -I-  8) 

First  7  months  . .  67,567  4-  925 

Metropolitan  Group — Comic 

First  Quarter  . . .  60,066  -h  99.1 

First  6  months  . .  122,580  -f-  921 

July  .  22.252  4-  5U 

"Firsit  7  months  .  .  144.832  4-  94.1 

Three  Market  Group- 

First  Quarter  . . .  33,686  -f  U 

First  6  months  ..  77,311  -f  121 

July  .  12.475  4-  8 

First  7  memths  .  .  89,786  4-  153 

The  Linage  of  Metropolitan  and  Tint 
Market  Groups  was  not  compiled 
our  usual  methods.  It  has  been  ssPP* 
by  other  sources  and  appears  in  » 
report  for  the  convenience  of  our  i» 
■scrihers.  _ 
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Santa  Claus  to 
Sedition — Life 
Of  Newswoman 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Fifth  in  a  series  on  women 

Washinirton  correspondents) 

■  When  I  got  my  job  with  U.P. 
in  Washington.”  says  attractive, 
li«ly  Ann  Hicks,  “my  mother 
beamed  approv¬ 
ingly  and  my 
fiiher  howled, 

•My  God.  Annie, 

I  know  a  man 
irlio  went  to 
Washington  to 
OTfk  and.  just 
in  order  to  live, 
he  has  to  have 
his  family  send 
him  $7  a  week 
besides  his  sal- 

Perhaps  by 
way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  she  added,  "My  father  is  a 
Vermont  Yankee.  My  mother  is 
a  bridge  expert.” 

But  the  present  United  Press 
iMrrespondent.  whom  a  Boston 
editor  recently  labeled  as  an 
ideal  reporter,  was  on  her  way, 
spurred  on  it  by  W.  E.  Playfair, 
former  Associated  Press  man 
and  teacher  of  newswriting  at 
Simmons  College,  where  she 
majored  in  English. 

Started  with  Santa  Claus 
Though  she  had  worked  up 
from  proof  reader  to  all-around 
reporter  and  then  city  editor  at 
the  Portsmouth  ( N.  H. )  Herald 
and  later  earned  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler,  he  “made  it  clear  that 
1  should  leave  Boston,  where  I 
was  becoming  a  sex-and-sin  ex¬ 
pert,”  she  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “and  go  somewhere 
where  someone  might  insist  that 
1  write  news.” 

One  of  the  most  promising 
members  of  the  post-war  crop  of 
women  reporters,  she  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  wide  variety  of  stories 
from  Santa  Claus,  which  first 
promoted  her  to  a  reporter  on 
the  Portsmouth  Herald,  to  the 
more  recent  sedition  trial — 
which  she  recommends  gleefully 
u  a  reducer.  She  lost  10  pounds 
in  two  weeks. 

After  graduating  from  the 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1940,  the  top  alter¬ 
nate  for  the  Pulitzer  Traveling 
scholarship,  she  was  told  by 
Geojge  Minot,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  “Women 
make  lousy  reporters.  We  have 
the  only  good  newspaperwoman 
^  Boston  ( Catherine  Coyne ) . 
Why  don’t  you  go  get  a  job  on  a 
small  paper?” 

So  the  next  month  she  started 
fading  proof  in  Portsmouth. 

“On  the  Portsmouth  Herald.” 
»e  narrated,  “I  eventually  did 
everything  except  sports,”  in¬ 
king  a  summer  as  city  editor, 
which  in  Portsmouth  meant 
putting  out  the  paper — from 
^signing  stories,  to  cutting  up 
the  AP  wire,  making  up  page 
one,  writing  headlines,  editing 
wpy— and  hating  insatiable  com- 
Ptwng  machines. 

“Small  city  papers  are  wonder- 

*e  added. 

November,  1941,  Minot  asked 


her,  she  recalled,  “Why  I  didn’t 
come  down  and  see  him  tomor¬ 
row  about  a  job  on  the  Boston 
Herald.  I  went  down  ready  to 
tell  him  I  didn’t  want  to  work 
in  society,  and  got  hired  for  a 
special  department  run  by  W.  G. 
Gavin,  assistant  publisher.” 

From  this  new  department  she 
eventually  went  to  the  news¬ 
room,  doing  also  a  Monday  radio 
program  over  WEEI. 

On  the  Portsmouth  paper  she 
had  earned  a  reputation  for  be¬ 
ing  somewhere  else  when  big 
news  happened,  and  when  a 
week  after  she  left  came  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  drove  back  on  her 
first  Monday  off  to  help  make 
up  “the  first  war  page.” 

Earlier  she  had  been  away 
when  the  biggest  forest  fire  in 
Maine  history  occurred  and 
when  a  plane  crashed  in  a  near¬ 
by  farmer’s  field.  On  her  first 
vacation  she  went  to  Vermont 
with  another  Columbia  girl,  and 
the  0-9  sank  off  Portsmouth. 

“Back  we  went  helter-skelter,” 
she  recalls,  “giving  away  a  case 
of  beer  to  help  cover  the  story.” 

Embarrassing  Publicity 

“Annually  I  investigated  the 
juvenile  delinquency  situation,” 
she  described  with  some  rueful¬ 
ness.  “Once  I  had  a  blind  date 
with  a  sailor,  who  didn’t  like 
my  stories  of  Scollay  Square 
and  dared  me  to  go  down  with 
him  personally.  One  series,  done 
with  Andrew  Tully  on  a  double 
by-line  basis,  attained  some 
prominence  when  one  of  the 
lower  burlesque  theaters  blew 
up  our  leads  and  made  a  huge 
billboard  montage  for  the  lobby. 
Fortunately,  my  parents  never 
patronized  the  place  nor  passed 
it.  They  already  had  been  horri¬ 
fied  sufficiently  finding  my  name 
with  another  in  so  public  a  place 
as  a  newspaper  over  articles 
about  ‘the  black  plague  of 
syphilis,’  etc.” 

In  addition  to  her  newspaper 
writing  Ann  Hicks  has  been  a 
career  board  member  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  for  two  years. 

Describing  herself  she  says,  “I 
am  25,  unmarried,  overweight, 
an  acute  worrier,  superstitious 
and  a  reporter.” 

Possibly  her  superstition  got 
her  what  she  calls  her  “most 
fascinating  assignment” : 

“I  had  to  canvass  fortune 
tellers  (for  the  Traveler)  to  see 
if  they  were  spreading  the  Axis 
line.  It  cost  the  Traveler  $6 — 
and  in  the  process  of  the  day’s 
investigation — I  had  my  fortune 
told  by  tea  leaf,  palmistry, 
astrology,  astrological  palmistry, 
crystal  ball,  cards  and  oriental 
coffee  grounds.  The  one  I  pre¬ 
ferred  was  the  lady  with  the 
crystal  ball,  who  froze  over  the 
thing  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  chanted  through  her  store 
teeth :  ‘Have  you  ever  thought  of 
writing?  You  should  wr-r-rite.’ 
The  others  foresaw  a  fine  future 
in  the  nursing  profession.” 

■ 

London  Papers  Sign  INS 

Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
of  London,  including  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  the  Evening  News 
and  the  Sunday  Dispatch,  have 
just  signed  a  contract  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  for  its 
complete  news  wire  to  supple¬ 
ment  other  services  already  used. 
The  contract  was  effective  Aug.  1. 
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Neivs  for  7th  AAF 

What  the  newspapers  are  say¬ 
ing  about  the  7th  AAF  is  of  keen 
interest  to  the  air  men  who  fly 
and  service  the  big  bombers  in 
combat  in  the  Central  Pacific 
theater,  so  a  display  of  how  the 
record  is  kept  is  made  up  for 
their  benefit.  Clippings  are 
pasted  newspaper-size  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  at  command  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
constituting  a  weekly  journal. 
Photographically  reproduced 


copies  are  distributed  to  units 
of  the  command.  The  news 
sheet,  7th  Bomber  Command  Hit 
Parade,  boosts  the  morale,  with 
its  evidence  that  they’re  not  for¬ 
gotten  while  “down  under.” 

■ 

Starts  Dance  Tcjumey 

The  New  York  News  has  start¬ 
ed  registration  for  its  10th  an¬ 
nual  Harvest  Moon  Ball  dance 
contest  for  service,  civilian  and 
jitterbug  couples  to  climax  Sept. 
6  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 


/i/avy  Grandson 

JOHN  ROBERT  TRENT,  III,  has  made  his 
long-awaitedarrival.Grandfather  Trent 
substituted  in  the  giving  out  of  cigars,  as 
Lt.  John  Robert  Trent,  Jr.,  is  overseas  with 
a  C  O  Postmaster  address. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  first  clippings 
and  precious  pictures  cut  from  his  home¬ 
town  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  will  be  proudly 
handed  around  to  his  buddies  by  Lt.  Trent 
boasting  a  bit,  yet  shyly,  too,  as  if  in  awe, 
saying,  “Here’s  a  picture  of  my  son.” 

Thus  the  localnews  dailies  help  con¬ 
siderably  to  bridge  that  very  deep  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  home  front  and  the  boys  on  the 
war  fronts  by  bringing  them  news  straight 
from  their  own  town! 

★  ★  ★ 

Real  names  if  needs  warrant  but  the  inci- 
dentis  justa  reminder  that  the  localnews 
dailies  have  the  heart  appeal— and  emo¬ 
tions  are  strong  influences.  Cater  to  them 
via  advertising  in  localnews  dailies. 

Q  ★  BUY  MORE  \NAR  BONDS  ★  ') 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellcxrd 

Grdduaie  School  oi  Jouraalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  CLAPPER:  WATCHING 
THE  WORLD.  Edited  by  and 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  Clapper.  Introduction  by 
Ernie  Pyle.  New  York:  Whittlesey 
House.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.  1944.  372  pp.  $3. 

MRS.  CLAPPER  quit  high 

school  at  17  to  marry  Ray. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line 
of  31  years  thereafter,  she 
learned  to  write.  The  most 
charming  part  of  this  selection 
of  the  writings  of  the  Average 
Man’s  Columnist  is  his  wife’s  30 
pages  of  biography.  It  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  profile  in  anybody's 
book. 

Of  course,  when  Ray  was  re¬ 
porting  for  the  United  Press  in 
Chicago,  Olive  Clapper  was 
studying  at  the  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.  She  and  Ray 
lived  at  Graham  Taylor’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Conunons — an  education  in 
itself,  with  Jane  Addams,  Julia 
Lathrop,  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Raymond  Robbins  as  guest  fac¬ 
ulty.  And  before  that,  for  three 
years,  they  had  been  “socially 
unacceptable  married  students,” 
she  recalls,  among  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity’s  3,000  unmarried  adoles¬ 
cents. 

Kansans  Are  Writers 

Then  the  Clappers  were  Kan¬ 
sans.  And  Kansans  write  in¬ 
stinctively;  Ed  Howe  and  his 
son.  Gene,  for  instance;  Merle 
Thorpe  and  Ben  Hibbs;  an  un¬ 
forgettable  gentleman  named 
Whitt  and  his  gifted  son,  W.  L. 
White;  Miles  Vaughn,  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts  and  the  rest. 

There  aren’t  any  rules  for 
newspaper  writing.  Ben  Hecht 
once  said  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
learn  all  the  rules,  then  break 
’em.  And  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
who  taught  Ben  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  Sewt — and  taught  Paul 
Leach,  Harry  Hansen,  Paul  and 
Edgar  Mowrer,  John  Gunther 
and  some  more — edited  the  rules 
down  to  three:  Write  your  heads 
off,  hang  around  good  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  work  like  the 
devil. 

But  there  are  some  principles. 
Two  of  the  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  Ray  and  Olive  Clapper 
exemplify  in  this  book.  They 
both  let  their  stories  tell  them¬ 
selves:  they  never  smother  them 
with  words.  And  the  torch  of 
Ray  Clapper's  professional  life 
was  a  deep  faith  that  millions  of 
readers  really  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  trutti  so  they  can  think 
things  out  for  themselves.  He 
never  underestimated  their  basic 
intelligence,  and  never  overesti¬ 
mated  their  information  or  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

Thus,  for  Ray’s  profile,  Mrs. 
Clapper  selects  the  incidents 
with  a  reporter's  eye  for  the 
true  picture,  not  eulogy.  She 
writes  with  tenderness  but  re- 
vealingly  and  with  restraint. 
Clapper  wrote  that  way  himself, 
and  his  life  stands  up  under  that' 
kind  of  reporting. 

Clapper  at  15  was  a  grocer's 
delivery  boy.  His  father  never 


made  over  $18  a  week — in  one 
of  those  soap  factories  that  give 
Kansas  City  its  dark  brown 
smell  when  the  wind  is  right. 
Their  clean  little  home  was  not 
only  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks;  its  yard  backed  right 
into  them. 

But  Ray  ended  up  on  top  of 
the  newspaper  heap.  This  in¬ 
cluded  marrying  the  daughter 
of  the  man  who  owned  the  store 
he  earned  $3  a  week  in,  which 
Herbert  Agar,  who  came  from 
the  English  Review  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  says  is 
part  of  America's  indigenous 
culture. 

You  really  know  Clapper 
when  you  finish  the  profile: 
the  work,  the  struggle,  the 
nerve-edging  more  -  work  of 
climbing  high  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

One  Side  of  Clapper 

“If  I  got  sick.”  Mrs.  Clapper 
remembers.  “Ray  was  frantic. 
‘Why  don't  you  take  care  of 
yourself?  Get  the  doctor  quick¬ 
ly.’  He  was  helpless  and  furious 
with  fear.” 

Once  Ray  scolded  her  for 
being  late.  “Suddenly,  to  our 
joint  astonishments.  "  she  says, 
“I  yelled  back  at  him:  ‘Who  do 
you  think  you  are  to  get  angry 
over  a  ten-minute  wait?  I’ve 
had  a  sick  child  to  care  for. 
dishes  to  wash.  I  won't  stand 
for  it!’ 

“Ray  let  out  a  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  ‘Why.  Honey,  that’s  won¬ 
derful.  Why  don't  you  always 
lash  back  at  me?  I  know  I'm 
hard  to  live  with.  I'm  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Just  talk  back  to  me.” 

And  the  other  side  of  the  re¬ 
porter  who  can  take  criticism 
and  use  it:  When  Clapper  was 
pretty  pleased  with  Otto  Fuer- 
bringer's  piece  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  about  him.  Roy 
Howard  told  him:  “The  column 
has  too  much  ‘I  think’  in  it  and 
not  enough  news  and  reporting. 
Pep  it  up,  it’s  getting  dull.” 

Mrs.  Clapper  was  furious. 
But  Ray  said.  “No.  Roy’s  right; 
that’s  good  for  me.” 

Picture  of  Docade 

Mrs.  Clapper  has  selected  col¬ 
umns,  broadcasts,  and  magazine 
pieces  to  give  a  continuous  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  decade  from  1934  to 
1944. 

First,  there  are  21  columns 
about  newspaper  work  —  fran'x 
points  of  view  that  Clapper 
thought  the  public  would  like 
to  have.  After  that  come  11 
sections  on:  Democracy,  Roose¬ 
velt,  the  New  Deal,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  Congress.  Labor, 
Inflation  and  Taxes.  Pre-war, 
War,  Post-war,  and  his  Last 
Mission. 

In  aviation.  Clapper  saw  a 
great  vehicle  by  which  the  press 
could  give  still  more  authentic 
enlightenment.  “After  the  war” 
he  wrote  in  1942.  “it  will  take  a 
nation  of  fast  and  clear  thinkers 
and  extremely  well  -  informed 
people  to  stay  on  top  of  the  heap. 
.  .  .  Foreign  affairs  must  be  dis¬ 


cussed  with  the  same  first-hand 
knowledge  and  first-hand  back¬ 
ground  that  we  have  always 
given  to  American  politics.” 

And  recalling  his  death  in  a 
bomber  crash  on  a  reporting  as¬ 
signment  in  the  South  Pacific, 
one  reads  a  sad  irony  into  his 
next  words: 

“Flying  reporters,  flying  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  flying  columnists, 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  have  a  job  ahead  of 
them  which  can  be  one  of  the 
great  adventures  of  American 
journalism.  .  .  .  We  have  put 
wings  on  the  printed  word  by 
using  the  telegraph.  The  next 
move  will  be  to  put  wings  on 
our  own  feet  so  that  when  we 
reach  the  telegraph  office,  we 
shall  have  something  more  au¬ 
thoritative  to  say.  I  think  it 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  priv¬ 
ileges  that  can  come  to  a  man 
to  be  a  newspaper  worker  dur^ 
ing  the  next  decade  when 
we.  .  .  .” 

On  Feb.  3,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  the  loss  of  the 
plane  in  which  Clapper  was  cov¬ 
ering  a  phase  of  the  Marshalls 
invasion.  There  were  no  sur¬ 
vivors. 

But  notes  were  found  in  his 
stateroom.  Memos  of  points  he 
would  look  for  on  this  last  trip. 
And  his  last  dispatch,  three- 
quarters  finished,  the  final  page 
slugged  with  the  last  word  he 
ever  wrote — “MORE.” 

And  Some  Articles 

CARR  V.  VAN  ANDA  is  J.  D. 

RadclifFs  “Most  Unforgettable 
Character  I’ve  Met"  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  Reader's  Digest.  And  he 
probably  is  newspaperdom’s 
most  anecdoted  dragnetter  of 
news.  Long  before  he  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  his  ideas  of  cover¬ 
age  had  changed  all  American 
newspapers. 

Amazingly  thorough,  he  was 
endowed  with  unlimited  imagi¬ 
nation  for  what  would  turn  out 
to  be  the  truth  an  edition  be¬ 
fore  most  competitors  had  begun 
to  think  about  it.  Radcliff  tells 
how  Van  Anda  sensed  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  story  when  many  editors 
thought  the  first  bulletin  a  hoax; 
how  he  scored  a  beat  on  the 
New  York  World’s  $10,000  prize 
for  the  first  Albany  to  New 
York  airplane  flight,  and  how  he 
out-translated  Oxford's  two  fa¬ 
mous  Egyptologists  during  the 
Tutankhamen  story. 

Also  how  Van  Anda  helped 
his  own  cub  reporter  cover  a 
big  hotel  fire,  and  received  from 
the  youngster,  who  didn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  him,  his  finest  compli¬ 
ment: 

“You  know,”  said  the  reporter 
admiringly,  taking  notes  of  Van 
Anda’s  facts,  “you’d  make  a  first- 
rate  newspaper  man.” 

On  Traffic  Control 

BEFORE  this  war,  a  favorite 

comparison  for  feature  and  ed¬ 
itorial  writers,  assigned  to  mo¬ 
tor  car  accident  campaigns,  was 
to  show  that,  in  any  recent  15 
years,  traffic  crashes  cost  us 
more  lives  than  all  the  wars  we 
had  ever  fought.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  property  damage  and  time 
lost. 

At  a  highway  traffic  confer¬ 


ence  in  New  York  reccMii 
Charles  M.  Upham,  eniiiK; 
director  of  the  Americaa  Bom 
Builders  Association  and  a 
president  of  the  Eno  Foaat 
tion  for  Traffic  Control,  citidtk 
disconcerting  increase  in  ttai, 
deaths  even  now.  The  r*hr 
of  gasoline  and  rubber,  k 
warned,  with  old  cars  and 
teriorated  roads  to  receive  thn 
would  confront  the  country  ant 
a  serious  traffic  situation. 

This  recalls  that  the  Eno  Pom 
dation  for  Traffic  Control,  t 
affiliate  of  Yale  University, 
gold  mine  of  scientific  ii%^ 
tion  on  traffic  systeim  w 
safety. 

It  is  a  non-profit  inita^ 
endowed  by  William  Fhcfa 
Eno,  one  of  the  great  tnSt 
engineers  of  the  world,  a 
a  world-wide  public  serrict 
Publications  on  traffic  proUem 
and  their  solution,  terse,  lotk 
and  copiously  illustrated  vi; 
diagrams,  may  be  obtained  a 
nominal  cost  from  the  Fomdr 
tion  at  Saugatuck,  Conn. 

Mr.  Eno's  New  "York  City  tre 
fic  code,  adopted  in  11)03,  lu 
served  as  model  for  subs^ae 
codes  throughout  the  world,  Oct 
way  streets  and  rotary  tni: 
were  his  idea.  He  also  laid  o: 
the  traffic  systems  of  Loodc 
and  Paris.  His  monographi 
special  interest  to  newspapt’ 
traffic  writers  are: 

The  Parking  Problem;  Uit 
formity  in  Traffic  Control:  tie 
Evolution  of  a  Uniform  TWi. 
Control  Code  With  Safety  Rule 
for  Pedestrians;  and  Home  Dr 
fense  Leagues  for  the  Future 

The  Parking  Problem  bod 
has  photographs  and  diagnits 
and  particularly  interatit: 
business  arithmetic  on  vk 
bad  parking  does  to  proper? 
values. 


Girl  Gets  Journalism 
Scholarship  at  Ill. 

Urbana.  Ill..  Aug.  1— Alkt 
Jeanne  Harmon,  Monica,  ULi 
junior  in  the  University  of  E* 
nois  School  of  Journalisnt  bu 
been  awarded  the  first  anoua. 
Memorial  Scholarship  of  tie 
Journalism  Alumni  AssocitiiK 
F.  S.  Siebert.  director  of  lb 
school,  announced  here  t; 
day. 

The  winner  was  chosen  bj 
vote  of  journalism  faculty  metr 
bers  who  based  their  judfaff 
on  scholarship,  scholas^  reen 
in  journalistic  studies,  chande 
and  all-around  ability,  lb 
award  is  $50  in  cash,  ptydb 
when  the  student  enrolls  for  lb 
senior  year's  work. 

The  scholarship,  whidi  haom 
Illinois  journalism  graduates 
former  students  who  have  |iw 
their  lives  in  World  War  II,  w 
set  up  through  contributioai  b 
alumni  and  by  newspg» 
throughout  the  state.  The  JW 
arship  is  dedicated  to  nine  fw 
star  mini. 

■ 

Hill  a  Lieutenant 

Sergeant  Ed  Hill,  prevk** 
night  city  editor  of  the 
York  World-Telegram  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Alyff 
edition  of  Stars  and 
passed  his  examination  receaK 
for  a  commission  as  a  seeisi 
lieutenant. 
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Soys  Coloring 
Of  News  Is  Not 
Distortion 


Former  Newsman  Denies 
Hiis  Is  Evasion  oi 
Press  Responsibility 
By  lohn  H.  Baer,  Pic. 

Former  Penna.  Newspaperman 


In  recent  issues  of  Editor  & 
Pubusher  there  has  been  con- 
si^rable  mention  of  slanting 
and  coloring  of  news  to  the  tastes 
of  publishers.  A  story  review- 
ing  President  Roosevelt’s  press 
itlations  during  his  terms  of  of¬ 
fice  brought  this  subject  before 
tlM  newspaper  fraternity  in  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  bickerings  with  the  press. 

There  seemed  to  be  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  charges  were  un¬ 
true;  that  our  great  and  small 
newspapers  —  virtually  all  of 
them  with  widely  publicized  po¬ 
litical  and  social  objectives — 
adhere  stoically  to  facts  in  news 
reporting.  If  that  were  true  the 
news  services  alone  would  cover 
Washington  and  other  news  cen¬ 
ters. 

Correspondents,  who  work  to 
further  the  objectives  of  their 
own  papers,  would  be  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Play  News  Up  or  Down 

Before  the  war  I  worked  on  a 
newspaper  which  proudly  held 
up  its  platform  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  decent  social  condi¬ 
tions  before  all  its  readers.  I 
have  participated  in  many  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  designed  to 
benefit  the  city;  to  rid  it  of  vice 
and  to  break  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  racketeers  and  public  of¬ 
ficials.  I  am  not  a  journalism 
school  newspaperman.  I  have 
been  cold-shouldered  by  news 
sourcM  because  of  the  "plat¬ 
form”  of  the  paper  I  represented. 

The  fact  that  newspapers  play 
up  certain  events  and  hide 
others  on  the  inside  pages  or 
ignore  them  entirely  is  undi- 
vorceable  from  the  free  press  of 
this  country.  Otherwise  one 
paper  would  suffice  for  one  com¬ 
munity. 

is  not  a  situation  to  view 
with  alarm,  but  instead  a  barom- 
showing  that  publishers  are 
•oil  free  to  build  newspapers 
into  institutions;  that  if  they  are 
wr^  the  public  will  take  other 
newspapers  and  freeze  out  the 
unwanted.  With  one  or  two  no- 
»le  exceptions  the -newspaper 
Oat  “sits  on  the  fence”  just 


deem  t  exist.  To  get  anywhere, 
w  publisher  must  get  off  the 
fence  and  start  moving.  A  truly 
■opartial  and  unbiased  news- 
Peper  would  never  get  to  first 
pese  in  the  average-sized  Amer- 
city.  It  would  be  a  prize 

ficwspaper  reader  is  not 
M  individual  without  opinions. 

IS  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
or  a  wet,  a  corrupt 
politician  or  a  citizen  genuinely 
owested  in  good  government, 
u  three  or  four  newspapers  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  same  area  he  is  going 
•“.prefer  one  of  them  above  the 
2J“*rs  simply  because  it  presents 
we  news  in  the  way  he  wants 


the  news  dished  out  to  him.  He 
expects  his  favorite  newspaper 
to  live  up  to  its  stated  objec¬ 
tives;  he  buys  it  because — par¬ 
tially — of  that.  Yes,  I  know 
some  publishers  enjoy  large  cir¬ 
culation  simply  because  they 
have  hit  upon  a  hi^y  combina¬ 
tion  of  comic  strips,  but  most 
people  do  read  more  than  the 
comics  in  their  newspapers. 

Americans  are  educated  to 
properly  evaluate  this  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news.  We  all  know  a 
man  will  buy  a  paper  of  a  well- 
known  political  complexion  and 
scan  the  front  page  just  to  see 
what  that  paper  “has  to  say” 
about  current  events,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  the  news¬ 
paper  of  his  choice. 

Because  newspapers  do  have 
opinions,  and  express  such  opin¬ 
ions  freely  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns — more  or  less  indirectly — 
there  is  much  overlapping  of  cir¬ 
culation  regions,  as  a  newspaper 
which  the  people  want  spreads 
its  influence.  Any  paper  can 
print  facts  and  figures,  but  past 
performances  have  led  readers 
to  expect  more  than  that.  A 
colorful  campaign  for  or  against 
an  existing  situation  never  fails 
to  arouse  readers  and  increase 
their  interest  in  the  paper  in¬ 
volved.  Some  read  it  with  hope; 
others  with  fear.  The  paper 
with  definite  policies  and  with 
plenty  of  courage  to  back  them 
up  is  always  a  favorite. 

Publishers  are,  on  the  average, 
responsible  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
newspaper  will  lose  its  balance 
in  the  treatment  of  news  to  un¬ 
wholesome  ends  and  eventually 
fold  under  the  pressure  of  pub¬ 
lic  resentment — at  such  time, 
repudiation  channels  through 
unpopularity  to  circulation  losses 
and  advertising  reverses. 

No  Great  Distortion 

With  the  freedom  of  the  press 
goes — integrally  —  responsibility 
of  the  press.  This  responsibility 
is  certainly  not  evaded  by  mod¬ 
erate  coloring  of  news  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  most  of  our  big  daily 
newspapers.  They  don’t  lie. 
They  don’t  distort  really  big 
news  stories.  As  competitors 
they  are  vigilantly  checking 
each  other,  and  being  checked 
by  the  public,  for  complete  news 
coverage.  Still,  they  stick  to 
their  declared  platforms  and 
play  news  up  or  down  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Publishers  might  do  well  to 
discuss  this  juggling  of  news  to 
fit  into  the  individuality  of  their 
respective  newspapers  at  their 
conventions  and  in  their  trade 
press.  To  pretend  it  doesn’t  exist 
is  folly. 

Perhaps  an  element  in  the 
newspaper  would  like’ to  ignore 
this  subject.  In  the  Army  one 
can’t  afford  to  ignore  facts.  An 
enemy  patrol  in  the  woods  is 
a  menace  and  ignoring  it  only 
increases  its  potential  danger. 

The  limited  coloring  of  news, 
done  consistently,  in  line  with 
avowed  policies,  is  not  a  de¬ 
grading  practice.  The  danger 
is  hidden  in  refusal  to  admit  this 
truth;  in  feeling  hurt  when  the 
press  is  charg^  with  coloring 
certain  stories. 

They  aie  dedicated  to  that. 
This  practice  gives  a  newspaper 
a  personality.  It  is  a  real  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 


Norwalk  Sentinel 
Purchased  by  Citizens 

On  behalf  of  a  group  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn,  citizens,  Frank  N. 
Robinson,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant,  purchased  the  assets 
of  the  bankrupt  South  Norwalk 
Sentinel  for  $31,000,  after  his 
lawyer’s  announcement  that  the 
new  purchaser  would  keep  the 
paper  going  halted  competitive 
bidding.  The  former  owner, 
publisher  and  editor  was  LeRoy 
D.  Downs. 

David  A.  Morrissey,  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  Hour,  will  take 
over  the  editorship  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Aug.  14,  with  other  changes 
in  personnel  to  be  annoimced 
later.  Mr.  Robinson  will  be 
business  manager  and  retain  the 
title  of  publisher  temporarily. 

Mr.  Robinson  purchased  the 
paper  through  his  lawyer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tammany,  despite  bids 
from  Brien  McMahon,  who  was 
reported  to  be  representing  an¬ 
other  group  of  citizens,  Julius 
Berens,  of  New  York,  and  a 
lawyer,  representing  Bernard 
Rand,  of  Cleveland,  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

The  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.’s 
liabilities  were  listed  at  $44,- 
610.98,  its  assets  at  $16,269.51. 


Tyler  of  Albany  AP 
Takes  GOP  Press  Job 


William  W.  Tyler,  formerly 
Associated  Press  chief  capitol 
reporter  at  Albany,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  Mr.  Brownell’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  this  week. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  to  accompany 
the  national  chairman  to  the 
Republican  Governors'  confer¬ 
ence  at  St.  Louis,  and  conse¬ 
quently  visit  Chicago  and  other 
mid-western  points  by  way  of 
starting  with  his  new  duties. 

With  the  Associated  Press  he 
had  covered  political  news  in 
New  York  State,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  state  and  national  cam¬ 
paigns  and  conventions.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1927  when  he  join^  the  staff  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
In  1928  he  became  editor  of  the 
Chatham  ( N.  Y. )  Courier,  one  of 
the  state’s  larger  weeklies. 


ANPA  Membership 
Reaches  680 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announces  the  election  of  six 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
during  July.  This  brings  the 
total  ANPA  membership  to  680. 

The  following  newspapers  have 
been  elected  to  ANPA  member¬ 
ship  during  July:  Riverside 
( Cal. )  Press  and  Enterprise;  San 
Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  &  News 
Leader;  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal;  Albuquerque  Tribune; 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette. 


Depici  White's  Life 

The  career  of  the  late  William 
Allen  White,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Emporia  (Kans.) 
Gazette,  was  dramatized  over 
WGN  and  the  Mutual  network, 
Friday  evening.  Aug.  4. 


^ITOR  g  PU  B  LI  SH  ER  for  5,  1944 


O.P.A.  from  the  Inside 

starts  August  14  In 

Women's  Wear  Daily 
Retailing 

Home  Furnishings 

The  Writer 

Alfred  Auerbach.  He  was 
drafted  in  1942  by  OPA.  and 
resigned  as  of  Aug.  1,  1944, 
after  30  months  as  chief  of 
durable  goods  pricing  at 
OPA  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Served  under  Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  Prentiss  Brown,  Chester 
Bowles.  Continues  with 
OPA  as  consultant.  He 
knows  the  subject.  And  he 
can  write  .  .  .  for  years  he 
was  a  F.-iirrhild  editor  .ind 
writer. 

The  Articles 

Reconversion  and  where  do 
we  go  from  here! 

Why  OPA  adhered  to  cer¬ 
tain  policies  although  it 
knew  they  were  resented 
by  business. 

Trials  and  tribulations  of 
a  business  man  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  job. 

Adjustments,  both  indus¬ 
try-wide  and  individual — 
“perhaps  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  subject  of  aU.” 

Background  thinking  that 
brought  about  the  Vinson 
memo. 

20  curious  and  difficult  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  story  that's  never  been 
told:  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation. 

Enforcement  with  special 
emphasis  on  jobher-jobber 
sc^jling. 

Army-Navy  pricing  during 
the  war,  and  now  surplus 
goods  pricing. 


That,  of  course,  is  the  barest 
outline  of  a  series  whose  im¬ 
portance  to  the  business 
community  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  exaggerate.  Graphic 
artwork  will  help  to  illum¬ 
inate  and  illustrate  Mr.  Auer¬ 
bach’s  vivid  and  penetrating 
exposition. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBUCATIONS 
FAIRCHILD  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
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Reporter  Takes 
Job  Literally, 
Jumps  in  River 

Detroit,  July  31 — It  was  a 
dull  Sunday  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  city  desk. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 
asked  Johnny  Murray,  reporter. 
“Go  jump  in  the  river,”  replied 
Assistant  City  Editor  Ray  Pear¬ 
son,  without  looking  up  from 
the  comics. 

Johnny  accepted  the  assign¬ 
ment  literally.  Accompanied  by 
Tom  Linton,  photographer,  he 
headed  for  the  Detroit  River  at 
Wyandotte,  where  on  the  bottom 
legend  has  it  there  are  relics  of 
rum-running  days. 

A  professional  diver  outfitted 
him  in  a  waterproof  suit  and 
helmet,  and  down  he  went.  All 
he  got  was  wet. 

But  he  came  back  with  a 
story  that  made  good  reading. 

The  photographer  also  came 
back  with  a  story — how  Johnny 
floated  feet  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  Detroit  River  when  he 
turned  on  too  much  pressure 
and  blew  off  the  air  hose.  Lin¬ 
ton  failed  to  get  a  picture,  he 
regretted,  because  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  to  rescue  the  reporter,  he 
laughed  so  hard  that  he  forgot 
to  pull  the  slide. 


Argentina  News 
Still  Censored 

_ Continued  from  page  12 


readmittance  of  Argentina  to 
the  friendly  concert  of  Amer¬ 
ican  nations,  the  groundwork 
has  been  laid  by  the  American 
press,”  he  says. 

"The  press  has  consistently  de¬ 
fended  the  proposition  that 
while  the  government  seems  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Allies,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  people  are  not.  Though 
badgered  and  manacled  by  cen¬ 
sorship  and  over  the  justified  oc¬ 
casional  skepticism  of  editors  at 
home,  American  correspondents 
have  tried  to  put  this  over.” 

Reviewing  the  period  of  cen¬ 
sorship  through  which  Argen¬ 
tine  newspapers  have  come,  an 
editorial  appearing  July  28  in 
La  Prensa  declar^  the  people 
of  Argentina  to  be  the  least  in¬ 
formed  in  all  the  America  con¬ 
tinent  regarding  the  problems  of 
American  policy,  and  indicated 
that  restriction  of  freedom  of 
expression  has  b€«n  one  of  the 
worst  mistakes  of  wartime  Ar¬ 
gentine  governments. 

La  Prensa  recalled  that  sus¬ 
pension  of  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  under  the  state  of  siege 
which  still  prevails  was  impost 
by  the  government  of  President 
Castillo  shortly  before  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Foreign  Ministers  in  1942, 
and  added: 

“Without  freedom  of  the  presS, 
without  being  able  to  fully  study 
or  comment,  Argentina  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
meeting.  We  must  admit,  even 
if  it  is  mortifying  to  do  so,  that 
the  Argentine  p«ople  has  been 
least  informed  in  all  the  con¬ 
tinent.  as  far  as  the  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  policy  is  concerned." 


Johnny  Murray  ready  to  "jump  in 
the  river"  on  his  city  editor's 
suggestion. 


Somehow  reminiscent  of  the 
popular  bitterness  and  unrest 
surrounding  the  American  press 
during  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
Argentine  situation  bubbled  and 
seethed  throughout  the  week 
with  such  manifestations  as  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of  leaf¬ 
lets  in  Buenos  Aires,  urging  a 
boycott  of  that  city's  great  news¬ 
papers  Nacion,  Prensa  and  Razon. 

Newspapers  throughout  all  of 
the  South  American  Republics 
discussed  the  Argentine  press 
censorship  situation  and  U.S.- 
Argentine  relations.  The  excite¬ 
ment  carried  over  into  Cuba, 
where  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt,  prom¬ 
inent  Cuban  politician,  accepted 
a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  Eu¬ 
genio  De  Sosa,  Jr.,  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Diario  De  La  Marina, 
over  De  Sosa’s  published  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  U.  S.  ambassador  to 
Cuba. 

■ 

FCC  House  Probers  to 
Look  at  Tax  Returns 

Washington,  Aug.  2 — Invoking 
a  seldom-used  provision  of  the 
Revenue  Laws,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  ordered  Collectors  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  House  Committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  any  in¬ 
come,  excess-profits,  declared 
value  excess-profits,  and  capital 
stock  returns  it  may  requisition. 

Tax  returns  are  declared  by 
law  to  be  confidential,  subject  to 
examination  only  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  the  tax¬ 
payer  or  one  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  power  of  attorney.  The 
one  exception  is  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issues  an  executive  order 
in  favor  of  a  federal  or  state  tax¬ 
ing  authority  or  a  legislative 
investigating  committee. 

Clifford  J.  Durr,  a  member  of 
the  FCC,  recently  made  pub¬ 
lic  protest  against  approval  of 
transfer  of  four  radio  stations, 
three  of  which  became  joined 
with  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
terests.  Prices  paid  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  Durr  said,  were  out  of 
proportion  to  physical  assets 
and  demonstrated  earning  power, 
and  he  raised  the  question 
whether  the  sales  involved  pub¬ 
lic  domain — radio  wavelengths. 


Disposition  of 
Tonaw'da  Case 
Set  for  Aug.  21 

The  case  of  Sommer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  entered  a 
plea  of  “nolo  contendere”  to  mail 
fraud  charges  made  by  a  United 
States  Grand  Jury  in  the  West¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York  has 
been  postponed  for  disposition 
until  Aug.  21.  The  postpone¬ 
ment  was  granted  by  Federal 
Judge  John  Knight  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Edward  C.  Schlenker, 
attorney  for  the  corporation. 

The  indictment  originally 
named  Sommer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Herman  B.  Sommer. 
Addison  B.  Sommer  and  Cecil 
Edward  Cutting  and  charged 
using  the  mails  and  causing  the 
mails  to  be  used  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  scheme  to  defraud  in 
violation  of  Sec.  338,  Title  18, 
U.S.C.A.  On  July  24,  when  the 
defendants  appeared  before 
Judge  Knight,  the  corporation 
entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
and  the  indictments  against  the 
individual  defenders  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  court. 

All  the  defendants  originally 
entered  pleas  of  not  guilty  to 
the  charges,  but  on  July  24  the 
corporation  changed  its  plea. 
U.S.  District  Attorney  George 
Grobe  thereupon  recommended 
dismissal  of  the  individual 
charges  against  Messrs.  Sommer 
and  Cutting. 

Judge  Knight  accepted  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  interposed  by 
Sommer  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  and 
on  Grobe's  motion  dismissed 
the  indictment  as  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  defendant.  The  court 
held  the  matter  for  disposition 
until  Aug.  21,  1944. 


Small  Dailies 
Linage  Up  16.8% 

Continued  from  page  9 


Times  and  IVinocrat  &  Leader,  I>ubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  Mason  City  Globe  (ia- 
zette,  Newton  News,  Oelwein  Register, 
Ottumwa  Courier. 

KANSAS 

Chanute  Tribune,  Coffey ville  Journal, 
Km(>oria  Gazette,  Hutchinson  News-Her¬ 
ald,  Indemndence  Reporter,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  Leavenworth  Times,  Manhattan 
Nlercury-Chronido,  Toi)eka  Capital  and 
State  Journal. 

KENTUCKY 

Rowling  Green  Park  City  N'ews,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald  and  Leader,  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat. 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe  News-Star  and  Wbrid. 


MAINE 

Ilangnr  Commercial,  Lewiston  Sun  and 
Journal. 

-MARYLAND 

Cumberland  News  and  Times,  Hag¬ 
erstown  Herald  and  Mail. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Heverly  Times,  Brockton  Enterprise- 
Times.  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  Greenfield 
Recorder  -  Gazette,  Haverhill  Gazette, 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  Telegram,  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer-News,  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium,  Iron  Mountain  New^  Jack- 
son  Citizen-Patriot,  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Muskegon  Chronicle,  Owosso  Argus- 
Press,  Saginaw  News. 


.MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea  Tribune,  Faribauh  tin, 
nibbing  Tribune,  Mankato  Free 

MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi  Herald. 

-MISSOURI 

Caj)e  (iirariieau  Southeast  MiisomU 
Chillicothc  Constitution-Tribune  Ptaia  ' 
Bluff  .American  Republic,  St.  fJS 
Gazette  and  News-Press,  Sedalia  CaS 
and  Democrat. 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune  and  Le*W 
Helena  Independent  and  Record-Herjli 

NEBRASKA 

Grand  Island  linlependem,  Hanut, 
Tribune.  ' 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont  Eagle.  Concord  Mooio, 
Patriot. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Long  Branch  Record,  Plaisfcl' 
Courier- News. 

N'EW  MEXICO 
Clovis  News-Journal. 

NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  Recorder  &  Desuen: 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  Elmira 
vertiser  .and  Star-Gazette,  Geneva  Tint 
Gloversville  Herald  and  I-eader-Rtpot 
lican,  Jamestown  Post-Journal,  Rmi 
Sentinel. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
.Asheville  Citizen  and  Timei.  Chi 
lotte  News,  Durham  Herald  and  Sa. 
Green slioro  News  and  Record,  Rakir. 
News  and  ( Ibserver,  Winston-Ska 
Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum,  Minot  News  and  Opit 
Reporter. 

OHIO 

Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Cantm  Is 
pository,  Findlay  Republican-Coaiit. 
Fostoria  Review-Times.  Mansfield  Non- 
Journal,  Portsmouth  Times,  Saaitidi 
Register-Star-News,  Springfield  Sn  ai 
News,  .Steubenville  Heralil-Star,  Wane 
Tribune-Chronicle,  Zanesville  Timo-le 
coriler  and  Signal. 

OKLAHOMA 

Mc.Alester  News-Capital.  Saadp 
Herald. 

OREGON 

Astoria  .-Vstorian  Budget,  Salem  Cm 
ital  Journal. 

PF.NN-SYLVANIA 
.Allentown  Call  .and  Chronicle,  AlUmi 
Mirror,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  Jatm 
News-Dispatch,  Kittanning  SiV*' 
Daily  Leader-Times,  Norristown  Tmn 
Herald,  Oil  City  Derrick  and  Bliiai 
Shamokin  NVws-Dispatch,  Unkatmi 
Herald  and  Standard. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times,  Woonsocket  Ct 

.SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Colurahia  Record.  Greenville  Nm 
and  Pieilmont. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Aberdeen  American  News. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo  Globe  and  News.  Beiimm 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  Lubbock  Aw 
lanche  and  Journal,  San  Angelo  StaadR 
and  Standard  Times,  Temple 
Waco  News-Tribune  and  Times-HeriM. 

UTAH 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  and  News 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg  News  and  Advance,  rdm 
burg  Progress- Index. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston  Gazette,  Huntington  M 
vertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch,  Moc^ 
town  Dominion-N'ewg  and  Post. 


vvianj.vsiis  . 

Appleton  Poat-Crescent,  Oshkosh  IW* 
western,  Superior  Telegram,  Wau«»* 
Freeman. 

WYOMING  _ 

Laramie  Bulletin  .and  RepoMUm 
Boomerang. 
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78  Markets 
Show  Retail 
Linage  Gain 


More  markets  showed  gains 
than  losses  in  newspaper  retail 
Hisolay  linage  for  June.  1944,  as 
f^pared  with  June.  1943,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Media  Records 
compilation  covering  102  mar- 
htts  Of  that  number  78  gained 
and  of  the  78  the  majority  were 
in  the  lower  population  com¬ 
munities,  a  fact  that  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  part  to  the  severe 
strain  placed  upon  paper  sup¬ 
plies  of  large  city  papers. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
ubile  the  average  gain  was 
17.4 ft,  average  loss  was  9.17%. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  102 
markets,  their  retail  display  lin¬ 
age  for  this  June  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  or  loss  as  com¬ 
pared  with  June,  1943. 

Linage 

Xt,  York  .  4,879.963 

CkxafO  .  2,648,124 

Philiddphia  .  1,902,482 

IVtroit  .  1,657,359 

Los  .\ngeles  .  1,858,704 

Xtotreal  .  1,324,994 

.  1,308,803 

Bilumore  .  1,528,279 

St  Louis .  1,290,557 

Boston  .  1,853,273 

Pittsburgh  .  1,509,392 

iVishington  .  3,073,016 

Toronto  .  1,137,955 

Sian  Francisco .  1,429,356 

Milwaukee  .  1,463,570 

Buffalo .  1,194,338 

New  Orleans  .  1,640,768 

Miiuieapolis  .  977,883 

Cincinnati  .  1,367,178 

Xeirark  .  1.022,655 

Indianapolis  .  1,612,933 

llouston  .  1,824,292 

Seattle  .  952.751 

Rocbeiter  .  1,144,803 

Denwr .  747,017 

Louiivilte  .  1,032,676 

Coinrabtts  .  1,317,928 

Portland  .  898,243 

.Itlanta  .  1,139,078 

Oakland  .  809.588 

.lersey  City  .  194,533 

Oallai  .  1,782,124 

.Mempbis  .  670,381 

St  Paul  .  783,869 

Toledo  .  909,228 

Birminghani  .  1,308,377 

Hempstead  Town  . . .  449,026 

San  Antonio  .  1,457,649 

Proridence  .  844.779 

^tkroi: .  681,432 

Omaha .  434,879 

Dayton  .  1,544,650 

Syracuse  .  1,044,547 

nidaboma  City  .  764.041 

San  Diego .  1.186.345 

Worcester  .  784.494 

Richmond .  943,942 

Fort  Worth  .  838,674 

.lacksonville  .  764.094 

Mumi  .  872,674 

lonngstown  .  674,705 

•'.“•"rille  .  1,020.611 

■'•Wtord  .  1,241,249 

Xkw  Haven  .  761,151 

^  Moines  .  481,645 

n;"'  . .  718,459 

^t  Lake  City .  1,104,868 

i«*"s  .  170,149 

J“ba  .  770,343 

.  863,652 

.  748,804 

['■'"'on  .  365,075 

.  576,222 

tort  Wayne .  877,993 

.  422,965 

.  691,190 

ro*"'.*  .  1.061,517 

5no”'De  .  631,282 

.  449.723 

.  685,976 

saeramento  .  703,282 

.  868,928 

rjyn.®'"*'  .  517.201 

.  919,746 

.  794.464 

.  739.140 

arrtsburg  .  688,728 


.Sioux  City  .  297,301 

Mayontie  .  103,514 

Niagara  Falls  .  480,064 

Manchester  .  258,266 

Troy  .  365,897 

Mt.  Vernon  .  238,637 

Johnstown  .  507,560 

Cedar  Rapids  .  410,087 

Fresno  .  357,851 

New  Rochelle 


350,113 


Union  City  .  209,908 


Hoboken 


185,738 


Muncie  .  641,229 


White  Plains 


336,475 


.Albuquerque  .  431,608 


166,720 

263,537 


Port  Chester 
Glens  Falls  . 

Peckskill  .  133,085 

•Modesto  .  217,398 

Ossining 
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Washington,  Aug.  2  —  The 
question  of  what  news  and  peri¬ 
odicals  shall  be  supplied  service¬ 
men  abroad  has  entered  a  new 
phase  with  both  major  political 
parties  and  the  War  Department 
agreeing  that  there  is  no  legal 
barrier  to  sending  political  or 
other  material  overseas,  unless 
the  government  is  asked  to  pay 
the  bill. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate,  Senators  Theodore  F. 
Green  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Scott 
Lucas  of  Illinois.  Democrats, 
have  presented  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  Public  Law  277. 
Simultaneously,  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  Republican,  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  bring  about  clarification.  And 
the  War  Department,  issuing  a 
list  of  magazines  which  will  be 
transported  at  government  ex¬ 
pense,  made  it  clear  that  the 
listing  was  not  exclusive  but  that 
any  magazine  subscribed  for  by 
a  soldier  or  his  family  or  friends 
would  not  be  stopped  in  transit, 
regardless  of  its  political  content. 

The  Green-Lucas  Amendment 
does  not  quarrel  with  the  War 
Department’s  position  but  sug- 
gc.sts  language  that  may  remove 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  serv¬ 
icemen  or  their  families  that  po¬ 
litical  news  is  censorable.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Taft  Amendment  limits 
the  ban  on  politics  to  printed 
matter  purchased  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  leaves  a  clear  field  for 
transmission  of  material  paid  for 
out  of  private  funds. 

“The  only  question  which  has 
arisen  is  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  government  expense, 
shall  print  certain  books,’’  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft  said  in  a  Senate  speech. 

In  applying  the  soldiers’  vote 
bill  provisions  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  newspapers  to 
stations  within  the  United  States 
which  were  supplied  as  of  the 
date  the  bill  passed;  in  the  case 
of  overseas  stations  commanding 
officers  will  be  asked  to  frame  a 
list  of  the  15  newspapers  .shown 
to  be  most  popular,  by  newsstand 
and  Post  Exchange  sales,  permit 
each  man  to  select  three  and  to 
designate  one  additional  paper, 
and  in  cases  where  a  substantial 
preference  for  any  newspaper  is 
.<,hown.  it  will  be  made  available 
to  newsstands. 
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Pacific  Coost  Representative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO  4Z6  Poison  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 


of  a  heart  attack  July  23  in 
Woodbury. 

Henry  ’Thol,  48,  creator  of  the 
syndicated  comic  strip  “Silent 
„  Sam,”  died  July  28  in  Brooklyn, 
“  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Smith.  32,  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
ip-  editorial  department,  died  in 
jy  action  in  Italy  May  12,  the  fifth 
Qf  service  death  from  the  paper's 
staff. 

Frank  A.  Eaton.  57.  account 
jgj  executive  for  the  last  six  months 
for  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
in  York,  and  previous  to  that  ad- 
ng  vertising  and  publicity  director 
ng  for  RKO-Pathe  News,  Inc.,  a 
ad  magazine  editor  and  gravure 
editor  for  the  New  York  Trib- 
la-  une,  died  July  27  in  New  York. 

Leo  B.  Fuchs,  53.  assistant 
R.,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
PS.  Post-Dispatch  photogravure  de- 
of  partment  and  an  employe  of  the 
/s-  company  for  20  years,  died  of  a 
paper  Association,  has  been  heart  attack  July  25  at  his  home. 

Earl  Zahm.  42,  chief  photog- 
area  the  War  Department  not  -  Diego  (Cal  ) 

fied  his  parents  July  7.  P^ev  ^  ^  many  years  until  it  sus- 

pended  publication  in  1939,  died 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Los  Angeles  July  21. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  S.  Brown,  for-  ^  „ 

mer  editor  of  the  Columbus  Citi-  Et.  Arthur  Senkbeal.  former 

zen,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  court  house  reporter  of  the  Su- 
Monday  night  in  the  South  Pa-  perior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  who 
cific,  according  to  a  War  De-  has  been  missing  in  action  for 
ment  report.  Colonel  Brown  more  than  a  year,  has  been  pre- 
was  an  assistant  in  the  War  De-  sumed  dead  and  the  Purple 
partment’s  Bureau  of  Public  Re-  Heart  presented  to  his  mother, 
lations.  Sgt.  Fred  Brann,  former  Buf- 

Raymond  D.  Gage,  advertising  falo  ( N.  Y. )  Times  sports  writer, 
manager  and  columnist  for  the  was  killed  during  a  bombing 
Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Times,  died  raid  on  Bremen  Dec.  20. 


#t)ituarp 


You’ll  get  plenty  of  casts  from 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  They 
are  made  to  stand  up  and  de¬ 
liver.  The  last  cast  is  as  sharp 
as  the  first.  You’ll  be  able  to 
get  more  casts  too.  Switch  to 
Burgess  .  .  .  and  watch  the 
difference. 


Chroma 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catti  with  Ordar) 

I  tima— .50  par  llna 
4  timas— .40  par  llna  par  intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timat— .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timaa— .70  par  lina  par  iniartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  coat  of  any  elaatifiad  ad- 
vartiaamant,  count  fiva  avara9a  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  apaca  aecaptad 
for  publication  ia  thraa  linaa.  Advar- 
tiaara  who  kay  thair  ada,  Bei  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  t  PUBLISHER  ahould  conaidar 
this  aa  four  words. 

_ Nawtpapar  Brekort 

OATABTJ  TTAWuI>mCt,  bnyin^.  sail* 
iB(  merfera,  dailiaa  or  waakliaa,  anj- 
whera  in  U.  S.  No  leates  or  tradaa. 
Lon  raighnar  Acenay.  Naabrilla,  Ifieh. 

Daily  and  Weakly  Nawapapara 
Waat  of  tha  Miaaisaippl 
THE  CAMPBELL  OOMPANT 
Park  Central  Building 


Loa  Aagalaa 


W.  H.  OLOVBB  CO.,  VBHTTTBA.  oat. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  daairabla 
newapaper  propertiea.  Inquire. 

mat  BBOTHEBB,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Nowtpapors  Waafod  ~ 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  WANT 

WE  need  more  listings  of  daily  and 
good  weakly  newspapers.  Some  folks 
complain  of  "dull  business,"  but  we 
Me  doing  pretty  well,  and  we  have 
buyers  ready  to  buy  good  newspapers, 
worth  the  money  asked.  If  for  any 
reason  you  want  to  sell,  write  us. 
LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY, 
Nashville,  Michigan 

AEMT  OFFICEB,  34.  former  advertis* 
ing  manager,  would  like  to  buy  inter¬ 
est  in  small  daily  in  West  with  view 
of  taking  over  management  after  war. 
Box  818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Trad*  Papar  Waited 

A  BEPUTABLE  COMPANY  wishes  to 
purchase  a  tradepaper  in  a  Held  that 
offers  possibilities,  providing  an  ag¬ 
gressive  editorial  and  business  policy 
is  adopted.  Please  respond  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  850,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Macboaical  Eqaipnaat  For  Sal* 

FOB  SALE.  Monotype  strip  and  type 
cuter  in  excellent  working  condition 
with  several  border  molds;  50  Fonts 
of  Mats  to  36  pt.,  including  Bodoni, 
Franklin,  Gothic,  San  Serif,  etc.,  1 
new  double  truck  chase  16^4  x  20 
inches.  The  Fresno  Guide,  Fresno, 
California. 

hoe  4  DECK,  two  plate  wide,  22^" 
cut-off.  AC  drive,  metal  pot,  easting 
equipment  and  router.  Color.  Write 
Box  1132,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


Nawspapr  Pratt  Ewqiaaars 

MACHINISTS— Dismautling,  moving, 
oKseiiibling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 
W'ide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rote  St  New  York 


Machaalcol  Bgalpiaat  Wowfad 


WANTED 

Oosa  praao,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  eame. 
Give  full  detaile  and  prieoa.  Box  1048, 

Editor  A  PtiMIsher _ 

24  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  for  23- 
9  16'  cut-off:  Approx.  12  used  metsl 
Form  Tables.  Box  848,  Editor  A  Pub- 

li«her. _ 

WANTED;  PRESS  to  print  comic  sup¬ 
plements.  Give  full  specifications.  Box 
H35.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photo-Eagravar  EqaipMaat 
_ For  Sola _ 

BETELEB — No.  2  Ostrander-Seymour 
Hall -bearing  Beveling  machine.  Style 
■•O".  site  24  inch.  3  arm  turret  for 
lining,  with  220  volt  3  phase  60  cycle 
AC  motor.  In  excellent  condition. 
Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co.,  5309 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Halp  WoRtad 

_ Athrartisiaf _ 

ADVEBTISINa  MANAOEB  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  5,000  eirenlation.  City 
of  12,000  in  Michigan.  Good  wagee. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowMge  of  copy  writing  and 
layout.  No  high  pressure  msn  wanted. 
Write  full  details  concerning  yourself 
and  past  experience  to  Box  738,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SOLICITOB  for  Mid- 
Esstem  daily  in  city  of  50,000;  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  layouts  and  prepare  copy 
essential;  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  including  age.  qualifications,  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  connections  and  when 
available.  Box  733,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
COPY  A  LAYOUT  MAN  for  one  of 
the  South’s  largest  newspapers,  in  one 
of  the  South’s  largest  cities.  A  good 
job  within  itself;  a  proven  straping- 
stone  to  bigger  opportunities.  Man  on 
youngish  side  preferred.  Write  age, 
experience.  Box  845,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier. _ _ 

COPYWRITER  AND  LATOUT^BdAN 

for  promotion  and  advertising  service 
department  of  large  daily  newspaper 
in  Midw-est  city  of  300,000.  Must  ^ 
experienced  in  retail  advertising  writ¬ 
ing.  Permanent  position  and  unusual 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  full 
particulars  including  qualifications, 
experience,  age,  married  or  single,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Box  836,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  OB  ADVEBTISINO  MAN  to 

manage  Conn,  weekly.  Fine  churches, 
schools,  country  club.  Take  active  part 
civic  affairs.  May  purchase  up  to  half 
interest  if  well  qualified  and  willing 
to  invest  in  own  ability.  A-1  creden¬ 
tials  essential.  Write  fully.  Conflden- 

tial.  Box  863,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  resourceful  advertis¬ 
ing  man  wanted.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
advertising,  contracts,  and  service  and 
develop  accounts.  Will  pay  good  salary 
and  commission  and  give  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  future.  Give  all  details 
of  past  performance  in  first  letter. 
Daily  Journal,  New  TJlm,  Minn. _ 

ONLY  OFFICIAL  AFL  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  state,  hrs.  from  New  York 
wants  high  nsde  combination  display- 
special  edition  salesman  capable  of 
heading  department.  Permanent,  A-1 
future  on  live  paper.  Box  669,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PERMANENT  POSITION — Sept.  1st, 
for  experienced  display  advertising 
salesman.  Some  specialty  selling  plus 
regular  service  accounts.  Southeastern 
seaboard.  Equitable,  year  ’round  cli¬ 
mate.  $50  weekly  straight  salary.  En¬ 
close  recent  photo,  give  experience 
and  references  first  letter.  Box  859, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN— PBINTINO,  for  old  es¬ 
tablished  house  doing  general  lino  of 
commercial  work.  Give  outline  of  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  etc.  Box  806,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  _  _ 

STAFF  SALESMAN  wanted  by  a  N.  Y. 
State  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  100,- 
000.  Permanent  position  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  person  who  can  really  sell  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  Give  complete 
history  when  applying  and  state  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Enclose  snapshot  photo. 
Box  823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Woafad 

Advertisiag  (Coat'd) 

DISPLAY  ADVEBTISINO  SALES- 
BIAN,  permanent  position  on  one  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  progressive  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
for  a  man  capable  of  copywriting  and 
selling.  Pleasant  seashore  community 
of  25,000.  Salary  and  commission. 
Write  full  details  on  draft  status  and 
experience.  The  Daily  Record,  Long 

Branch.  N.  ,1.  _ _  _ _ 

’THIS  EZPAiniINO  OBOANIEATION 
has  need  of  two  salesmen  who  can 
plan  and  direct  themselves  in  branch 
offices.  Must  be  able  to  make  layouts 
write  copy  and  sell  themselves  in 
communities  assigned  to  them.  Write 
fully  regarding  experience,  education, 
age,  salary  requirements.  Newsday, 

Hempstead.  L.  I. _ _ 

WANTED  —  EXPEBIENOED  newspa¬ 
per  display  advertising  staff  man  for 
immediate  employment.  Wire  avail¬ 
ability  and  requirements.  The  Athens 

Messenger.  Athena,  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  FOB  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT.  Permanent  position 
for  experienced  girl  who  can  super¬ 
vise  telephone  soliciting  and  work 
outside  developing  and  servicing  new 
accounts.  Salary  $85  plus  commission 
arrangement.  Write  W.  T.  Brown, 
Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ GreaUtiaa _ 

CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION 
MANAOEB  wanted  by  important  for¬ 
eign  language  newspaper.  Experience 
in  club  subscriptions.  Colleges  and 
Universities  desirable.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition,  excellent  salary  for  competent 
person.  Box  841,  Editor  A  PublishM. 
COUNTRY  DISTRICT  MANAGEBS  or 
.Supervisors  position  open.  Oar  allow¬ 
ance  and  salary  with  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  816,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

OFENINO  WITH  OPPOBTUNITY  and 
permanency  for  man  with  car.  Good 
starting  salary,  car  allowance.  District 
Managers  experience  an  asset.  Box 

815.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  EZFEBIENCED  MAN  to 
handle  circulation  afternoon  paper, 
town  about  ten  thousand,  housing 
available.  Thomas  G.  Summers,  Ros¬ 
well  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 


Halp  Waatad 
Newspaper  Librariaa 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge 
mor^e  and  Library  serving  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  capable  man.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  experience,  salary  expected. 
Write  Rex  Justus,  World-Tribune. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Editorial _ 

DESK  MAN  OB  WOMAN  AP  wire  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Must  be  accurate,  fast. 
Permanent  to  right  party.  Box  862, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

EDITORIAL  RADIO  NEWS  WRITER 
— experienced,  able  to  judge  value  of 
news.  Radio  experience  not  necessary. 
Need  draft-deferred  man  who  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  advancing  with  livest  radio 
news  department  in  Southwest.  Write 
Ken  Miller.  KVOO,  Tulsa  3.  Okls. 
EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  "  or  re¬ 
porter  for  newspaper  in  town  of 
20,000.  Discharged  service  man  pre- 
ferred.  Box  776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  REPORTER 
to  handle  woman’s  page  and  straight 
news  assignments.  Permanent  job  in 
fast-growing  industrial  community. 
6.400  cir.  Write  fully  to  Martinsville 
Daily  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. 
GENERAL  REPORTER,  6-day  daily. 
Fine  thirteen  thousand  town.  $40 
permanent  chance  to  advance.  Open 
now.  Box  805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GOOD  SMALL-CITY  DAILY,  south¬ 
ern  Michigan,  wants  exp.  man  or 
woman  reporter.  Circulation  6,500. 
Good  opportunity.  Permanent.  State 
age,  exp.  and  salary  required.  Jour¬ 
nal.  Sturgis,  Mich. 


Halp  Waatail 

Editorial  (Gat’d) 

COPY  Baders  (2)  wSST; 
Washington.  D.  0.  paper,  prsfinf 
younger  deferred  men  who  think  tS 
are  ready  for  the  "big  leagus.’’  fC 
day  basic  week,  currently  wnrkW 
sixth  day  at  time  and  a  half.  £ 
864,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
INTERPRETIVE  WRITER  for  wS 
ington  office  agricultural  news  bnsH 
serving  farm  magaiines  and  trsds  psh 
licntions  in  agricultural  field.  (}^ 
opportunity  for  prolific  writer 
thinks  straight  and  writes  grapUid. 
ly.  Working  knowledge  of  sgrieiltai 
essential.  Box  488,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
LIVE  DAILY  in  city  of  12,000  vmu 
man  or  woman  news  reporter  by  giw 
1.  Applicants  should  state  age.  exioi. 
ence,  salary  expected,  qualifiesMss 
draft  status,  whether  release  (loi 
present  job  available,  give  — firisia 
from  last  two  employers.  Should  bsa 
St  least  one  year  s  experienee  ia  siti 
work.  Means  long  term  employaai 
for  capable,  dependable  person.  Uv 
less  you  can  stay  at  least  a  year « 
two,  please  do  not  apply.  Write  m- 
ing  details.  Midland  Daily  Nivi, 
Midland,  Mich. 

MANAGING  EmTUB  WABTMo 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  novas' 
perman,  single,  as  managing  editer  d 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal.  Aka 
competent  desk  man.  Write  italisi 
full  experience,  age  and  ednesfisa  k 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  41  Iw 

42nd  St.,  New  York. _ _ 

MAN  capable  of  taking  over  desk  d 
Virginia  daily  of  6,400  circniitla. 
Permanent  job  in  fast-growing  indas 
trial  community.  Write  fully,  Bex  8K. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  COPY  EDITOE 

ONE  REPOBTEB 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS  on  oat  d 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with  a- 
cellent  opportunity  for  advanetotat 
awaits  the  all-areund  male  ntmaa 
with  experience  on  several  beati  lai 
educational  background.  Salary  cm- 
mensurate  with  proven  ability.  PUf- 
ERENCE  ’TO  HONORABLY  W$ 
CHARGED  SERVICEMAN,  othervki 
must  be  draft  exempt  and  able  ts  pi 
statement  of  availability  if  now  m- 
ployed.  Write  Assistant  to  the  Pib 
Usher,  New  Haven  Register,  Set 

Haven  3,  Conn. _ 

PERMANENT  POSITION  afteasa 
paper  to  reporter  able  to  handle  la- 
portant  assignments.  Box  851,  Edihr 

A  Publisher. _ 

PROOFREADER  for  Jersey  paper  sat 
New  York.  Must  be  experienced;  WS 
weekly  to  start.  State  age  and  4118'  { 
fications.  Box  856,  Editor  A  Plb 

Usher. _ 

REPORTER — Experienced  city  M 
and  general  assignments.  Ontstas^ 
small  daily,  10,000  pop.  in  Ooi. 
Good  chance  for  draft-exempt  or  idv 
ice  discharged  man.  Top  job  on  ids 
of  four.  Permanent.  Write  fnlly* 
references,  salary  needed.  WiU  bm 
confidential.  Box  803,  Editor  a  riv 

Usher. _ - 

REPOBTEB  or  deskman  for  milltsiT  < 
editor  of  Iowa  daily.  Superior  vrikt 
wanted.  Box  774,  Editor  A  Pnblidf 
SO.  CALIF.  PM  DAILY,  city  15,0H 
wants  capable  city  editor  reperka 
Give  exp.,  personal  description,  s^ 
shot,  family  status.  Box  819,  Ediki 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Mid- West  if^ 
noon  daily  of  35,000  circulation.  Ba 

775,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— MANAGING  EDITOR  iW 
a  business  manager  for  magsiini  • 
ideas  published  in  Southwest.  Migt 
sine  experience  essential,  prefenW 
New  Yorker,  Time,  Reader's  Digck. 
State  views  on  world  federation, 
and  any  deep  conviction.  ExeeWi 
salaries,  considerable  scope  for  ini® 
tive.  Send  snapshot,  give  age,  hesitt. 
present  salary,  and  .<!Bmples  of 
Box  750,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 
WANTED — NEWS  EDITOE  for  tftr 
noon  daily  in  Lower  Michigan.  Wu 
of  12,000  population.  Circnlana 
5,000.  Progressive  paper. 
working  conditions  and  fine 
ity.  Desk  experience  necessary,  “w 
manent  job  for  capable  person. 
full  details  about  yourself  and  wW 
wanted  to  Niles  Daily  Star,  m*" 
Michigan. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Augait  5, 


Help  W««t«d 
KUct«MC«l _ 

KSoSIVO  boom  rOBEMAN— Fi^ 
plint  in  Southern  OnlifomU, 
newipspers  and  maBaiinea 
trad*.  Clasaifled  eaaential. 
N  Permanent.  Closed  union 
Box  782,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 

“H*lp  Wanted 
Pkoto-Enfrar^ 


LnfO  EVOKAVEB.  zinc  and  copper 
Permanent  situation.  Excellent 
conditions  in  open  shop.  Day 
*^R*ply  Box  822.  Editor  i  Pub- 


'M0yo~^bBAVXBS,  cameraman, 
Inisher.  Situation  permanent 
I'la^  shop  located  in  city  of  90,000. 
markiif  conditions  (tood.  Day  work. 
Box  821,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

H*lp  Waatad 

P^actioB 


unSD  FBOOVOnON  bcanaobs 
_  imptper  in  the  West.  Modem 
bit  0^  working  condition*.  Oir- 
Cj^  100,000.  Moat  hare  thor- 
kacwledf*  of  mechanical  depart- 
I  sad  ability  to  negotiate  labor 
Beply  giring  full  detail*  of 
All  replie*  will  be  held 
CSly  confldantial.  Box  688,  Editor 
hWisher. 

ff  _ 


SitBatioB*  WoBtad 
Advertisiag  (Dint’d) 
ADVEBTiSINO~MAMAOEIt.  20  year*’ 
experience.  Untstanding  record,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  and  medium  aiie  dailie*.  Top 
references,  all  former  employer*.  Pre¬ 
fer  50  to  100,000  city  with  tongh 
opposition.  More  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  a  property  on  a  bonus  and  in¬ 
crease  basis  than  amount  of  starting 
salary.  Open  for  appointment  any¬ 
where,  after  Aug.  15th.  Box  860,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  P’nblisher. _ 

ADVSBTISIMO  MANAGER,  (woman) 
college  graduate,  excellent  steady 
sales  and  achievement  record,  now  on 
daily  of  12.000  circulation,  formerly 
staff  member  of  68,000  daily,  wants  to 
make  change  by  September  first. 
Would  take  C.4M.  Reply  care  of  P.  O. 

Box  102,  Fenton.  Michigan. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOEB,  success¬ 
ful  producer  as  advertising  manager 
of  one  of  Midwest's  best  known  small 
city  dailies.  14  years’  newspaper  ex- 
porience;  Missouri  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Seeking  position  with  opportu¬ 
nity.  Highest  qualifications  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  business  manager.  Excellent 
references.  86  years  old.  Box  748, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIOHIOAN  PAPERS:  Young  woman, 
advertising  manager  small  daily, 
wants  to  specialise  in  classified.  Top- 
notch  references,  experience  on  lead¬ 
ing  Michigan  daily.  Excellent  sale* 
record,  valuable  contacts  throughout 
state.  Reply  M.  Warren,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


H«lp  Waatnd 

Reicarcli _ 

~^SEABCH  MAN 

hjlLOHES  IN  SOUTHWEST  has 
taoiagfor  an  experienced  RESEARCH 
Harket  Analysis,  Render  Sur- 
Ini.  Csrrent  Opinion,  Statistics.  Po- 
permanent  with  opportunities  in 
ipid’y  growing  organization.  Man  we 
ml  is  probably  now  second  in  simi- 
ir  ispsrtment  and  looking  for  oppor- 
Bity  to  progress.  Give  full  details  of 
ipftieflte.  location  and  salary  re- 
rements.  Box  838,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 


LHwory  Agency  StvIc* 
knnSI— -Articlss,  Fiction.  Books 
^MtfkotoA  Bertha  Klsusner,  Liter- 
k  igaaey  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  T.  17. 


■U  WITH  SUCCESSFUI.  BXTSI- 
pu  ind  newspaper  experience  lor 
rmiy  yetrs.  desires  ownership  or 
ilMMtial  share  of  going  daily  or 
weekly  in  good  town  of  10,000 
B  10,000  population.  Excellent  char- 
W«r  and  personality,  college  educated, 
fcwvative,  dependable,  high  integ- 
p.  Repnblican.  Perfect  partner  for 
■!«  man  wishing  to  retire  part  re- 
paiibility.  References  and  inter- 
iwi  exchanged.  Box  865,  Editor  Si 
iblisher. 


Bin  HECTJTIVE,  present  salary 
too,  desires  position.  Prefers  Sonth 
Sesthweit.  Box  734,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 
kkar. 


SHaatlens  Waatnd 

Adminiitrstivs 


p.  PUBUSHEB — Do  you  need  an 
prisn^  Business  Manager  for  a 
pll  daily  newspaper  I  I  have  a  good 
“  with  a  good  company  and  am  not 
thether  man  trying  to  sell  some 
ibiiihcr  on  what  I  think  I  can  do.  I 
lie  a  previoas  record  of  ten  years 
"t^PJPer  management  that  would 
hard  for  anyone  to  equal.  Salary 
I  conunission  on  net  profit.  Box  839, 
dot  4  Publisher. 


Sitnotions  Woitnd 

Advertising 


ETffiTlSlhOMAN — 11  years  varied 
'  'face  desires  position  as  man- 
I  V  daily  in  town  where  he 
ail  family  can  live  and  prosper 
proportion  to  his  effort  and  ability. 

J*i«LEdito^&  Publisher. 
fmilSniG  SALESMAN,  excep- 
j  record ;  national  experi- 
»  Rood  layout  and  copy;  desires 
city  under  250,000  New 
r  ™y  expense. 

‘  »27.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

[ITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  AifM*  5.  1944 


Sitnotions  Wootod 

Art  Director 

ART  DIRECTOR  for  a  large  metropo¬ 
litan  newspaper  in  the  East  wonld 
like  to  make  the  middle  west  or  west 
his  home.  Applicant  has  had  seventeen 
years’  experience  at  retouching,  lay¬ 
outs.  etc.  Five  years  New  York,  ex¬ 
perience  also  fashion  raagaxine  re- 
tonching  for  last  three  years,  has 
served  in  exeentive  capacity  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  editing  news,  society,  feature, 
pictures.  Some  photographic  experi¬ 
ence.  Am  just  over  draft  age,  can  send 
samples  on  request.  Box  828,  Editor 
&  Fhiblisher. 


Sitootieos  Wootod 

_ GreoUtioo _ 

AN  EXPERTRNOEP  AND  OAFABLE 
circnlstion  manager  want*  to  locate 
with  a  cirenlation  minded  newspaper. 
Excellent  record  as  sound  cirenlation 
builder.  Thorough  knowledge  of  eir- 
eolation  proeedorea  with  tho  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  the  ability  to  carry 
them  through.  Married,  family.  Box 
690,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  CIROULATION  BCANAGER, 
experienced  all  phases  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  City  or  Country  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  salary  adequate.  Prefer 
city  of  over  50,000  population.  Ago 
39,  married,  available  on  reasonable 
notice.  Box  746,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  now 
with  nationally  known  newspsper 
wishes  to  contact  publisher  of  small 
or  medium  afternoon  daily  needing 
manager.  Alert,  aggressive,  loysl  and 
dependable.  Age  44,  married,  family. 
Only  permanent  position  considered. 
Write  fully  in  confidence.  Box  830, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIROULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
Businesa  Management  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  publiaher  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  or  combination  newspapers  np 
to  75,000  with  circulation  and/or  bnsi- 
ness  office  problcma.  Am  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what  to  do, 
young  and  energetic  enough  to  do  it. 
Excellent  result  record  and  references. 
Available  now.  Box  684,  Editor  Si 

Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  past  draft 
age,  desires  cbimge.  Yeari  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  three  papers  cities  25,000  to 
75,000.  Prefer  West,  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Write  Box  657,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  experience  and  a  state-wide 
record  for  solid  increase,  desires  to 
make  a  change  for  a  worthy  proposi¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  futnre.  Married, 
draft  exempt.  Box  778,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situatioas  Waatad 

Circaiatioa  (Coat’d) 
biRCULA’nON  ldAN~^ifiable  and 
sticker.  Prefer  job  as  top  man  on  pa¬ 
per  of  25,000  to  100,000.  My  worth 
can  be  proved.  Married  and  not  a 
floater.  Box  814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  news¬ 
paper  20,000  desires  change.  14  years’ 
experience  A.B.C.,  Little  Merchants, 
Dealers,  Street  Sales,  Direct  Mail. 
Reference  and  record  will  stand  on  its 
own  merita.  If  yon  want  extra  revenue 
und  circulation  pins  well  managed  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Box  826,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SUPERVISOR-ROAD  MAN— thorongh- 
ly  experienced  in  handling  snbnrban 
and  country  branches — carriers — deal¬ 
ers — agents,  etc.;  have  car.  age  88, 
married,  draft  exempt,  available  Au¬ 
gust  21st.  Box  853,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er; _ 

WANTED — POSITION  AS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  MANAGER  between  20,000  and 
100,000  cirenlation.  My  record  is  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  outstanding  success  at  a 
circulation  manager  proven  beyond 
question.  Not  a  lot  of  conversation, 
frills  or  half  baked  ideas.  If  yon  want 
net  profit  from  your  circnlstion  or  in¬ 
creased  circulation  at  any  coat,  let  me 
look  your  operation  over.  We  can  both 
have  a  chance  to  be  reasonably  sure 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  the  man 
you  want.  Salary  and  definite  bonns 
for  a  definite  goal.  Box  843,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


SifaailoRs  Woatad 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  MAN  to  take  charge 
of  newsroom;  top  experience  as  city 
and  managing  editor;  now  government 
editorial  promotion  exeentive.  Box 
794,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  ’44  GRADUATE  seeks  re- 
portorial,  editorial,  position  on  news¬ 
psper,  house  organ.  Box  813,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher, _ 

CARTOONIS  T — Always  a  timely, 
plucky  editorial  cartoon,  says  my 
former  boss  for  a  liberal  edition.  Hon¬ 
orable  discharge.  Box  820,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

COLI£GE  GRADUATE,  woman,  two 
yean  business  experience,  has  taken 
journalism  extension  coarse,  desires 
newspaper  position.  Box  861,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  COPYREADER.  rewrite- 
man.  reporter;  decade  experience;  31, 
family,  prefers  Southwest  permanent¬ 
ly.  A  livewire  worth  contacting.  Box 

824,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  with  national 
raagssine,  desires  position  with  con- 
snmer  magssine  or  newspsper.  Seven 
yrs.  writing  experience  including  pic- 
tnre-story  experience.  Box  847,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITING,  REFORTINO  wanted  by 
versatile  young  woman.  Exp.  in  these 
fields.  Can  work  in  any  community, 
B.A.  and  M.A.  Specialized  in  English 
and  social  work.  Box  726,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 15  yrs. 
large  metropolitan  dailies — 10  yrs. 
professional  artist,  educator.  Box  810, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WORE — Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  also  studied  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western.  years’  experience  as 

editor,  writer  and  economist  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  indnstry.  Box  788, 
Editor  A  iblisher, 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— available  for 
post  in  South  or  florids.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  Clippings.  Now  actively  en- 
gaged.  Box  718,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
EXI’ERIENOED  REPORxxlA,  editor, 
47,  wishes  improve  position.  Box 
771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WASHINOTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  can  handle  one  more 
account.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  WASHINOTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  now  on  staff  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  can  represent 
daily  on  Congress  and  politics.  Box 

786,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTING  POSITION 
wanted  by  college  graduate.  3yi  yri. 
experience  newspaper,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  Southwest.  Box  767, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRs  WoRfad 

_ Editorial  ((boat’d) _ 

HONOR  GRADUATE  ’44  top  school 
of  journalism,  small  town  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  eastern  reportorial  job. 
Box  829,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

literary,  artistic  young  WO¬ 
MAN,  recent  joornalism  gri^nate, 
wants  permanent  job  on  magaaine  or 
radio  editorial  staff.  Knowledge  of 
printer’s,  engraver’s,  photographer  s 
methods.  Good  factual  writer.  Now 
indnstxial  bouse  organ  editor.  Box 

808,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

BEY  JOB  IS  TO  DntEOT  A  NEWS 
STAFF  of  35  to  get  out  a  mnltiple- 
edition  paper.  But  my  job  is  tem¬ 
porary.  1  wsnt  a  permanent  one  on  a 
medium  sized  paper.  Box  741,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ _ _ _ 

NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  35,  married,  sev¬ 
en  yeari’  experience,  dependable,  fssL 
Handle  any  post.  Box  858,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Now  doing  tele¬ 
graph  work.  Wants  live  job  In  city 
50,000  or  more.  Draft  exempt.  Best 
refsrcDCes.  Box  698,  Editor  A  Fnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

TBJ-LXNOUAL  GRADUATE  of  two 
universities  with  four  years’  editorial 
experience  with  major  now*  associa¬ 
tion  and  24  years  Far  Eastern  and 
European  background.  In  market  for 
responsible  magssine,  radio  or  news¬ 
paper  position.  Box  790,  Editor  A 

Wblisher.  . _ 

VERSATILE  WRITER,  young,  good 
story  ideas  and  the  know-how  of  see¬ 
ing  them  through  to  type,  newspaper, 
newspaper  syndicate,  national  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  would  like  straight 
magazine  or  newspaper  editorial  po- 
sition.  Box  852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WASHINGTON  COPT  with  local  angle 
builds  reader  appeal.  Experienced 
Washington  correspondent  open  to  new 
connection.  Age  43,  clean  record.  Part- 
time  basil  considered.  Bex  700,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WHERE  DOES  SHE  GO  FROM 
HERE?  Young  woman  passed  throngh 
copy-girl  to  ed.  ass’t  stages.  Gen’l 
newspaper  bkgd  tops ;  interviews,  cam¬ 
paigns,  tel.  desk.  Present  job  person¬ 
ally  unproductive.  Any  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing.  advertising,  publicity  for  aenn- 
experiencedl  In  or  aronnd  N.  T.  0. 

Box  837,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG,  able,  draft  deferred  male  re- 
porter,  nine  years’  experience  topnotch 
dailiee  seeks  non-duration  position 
with  East  or  Mid-Weat  daily.  Beat 
references.  Write  Box  662,  Editor  • 
Pnblisher. 


SltRofioRS  WaatR4 
_ MechiRical _ 

IS  YOUR  composing  room  a  prob¬ 
lem  1  Why  not  get  an  analysis  of  yonr 
trouble  by  a  competent,  az^rienesd 
foreman  f  At  present  employed,  desiree 
position  with  complete  eharge.  Bex 

745,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  or  Press  and 
Stereotype  Supt.  Twenty-five  years* 
experience.  Twenty  years  on  Tnbnlar*. 
Union,  married.  At  present  employed 
as  Mechanical  Supt.  Beat  references. 
Box  844,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitRatioRS  WaR«R«l 
PhotograpLer 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  thoroughly  expen- 
eneed,  age  41,  now  employed  Chicago 
daily,  finds  it  necessary  to  locate  in 
Pacific  Northwest  because  of  wife’s 
health.  Excellent  references,  ability, 
character  and  background.  Box  854, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


SitROtioRS  WflRtRd 

Pnblic  Relation* _ 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  EX-SERVICE¬ 
MAN  with  five  years’  eximrienee  in 
general  news  and  feature  writing  wants 
job  in  public  relations.  Now  employed 
by  daily  of  100,000  cirenlation.  Col- 
lege.  Box  717,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  honorably  discharged, 
proven  public  relations  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  wants  position  in  es¬ 
sential  indnstry  with  a  post-war  futnre. 
Box  668.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Frank  McCabe 

Formerly  of  New  York  World  and  L  L  Doily  Press 


IN  THESE  transitory  days  of 

violent  and  kaleidoscopic 
changes  when  nations,  thrones 
and  cherished 
Chos.  A.  Dana  institutions  are 
Had  a  tottering,  over- 
.  w  •.  turned,  s  u  b  j  u  - 
Ghoat  Writer  gated  or  de- 
stroyed  overnight, 
the  people  are  prepared  for  al¬ 
most  anything,  so  it  excites  but 
passing  interest  when  some 
treasured  tradition,  has  been 
shattered  and  its  pieces,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  realms  of  be¬ 
lief  to  the  mausoleums  of  disbe¬ 
lief  and  the  impossible. 

For  years  the  legend  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  newspaper  offices  that 
Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  New 
York  Sun  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  editors;  the  outstanding 
writer  of  American  journalism, 
with  a  style  that,  not  only  is  a 
model  for  working  newspaper¬ 
men,  but  for  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  those  who  aspire  to  be 
reporters,  editors,  correspond¬ 
ents  or  columnists.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  Dana’s  editorship, 
the  Sun  was  a  four-page  paper 
with  the  editorial  page  as  the 
most  important.  Thousands  of 
persons  bought  it,  to  read  what 
Dana  wrote,  accordingly  he  had 
fame  and  popularity.  It  was  the 
day  at  personal  journalism, 
something  out  of  date  in  1944, 
when  readers  demand  news 
from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

Our  opinion  of  Dana  being  so 
much  superior  to  all  other  news¬ 
paper  writers,  has  been  rudely 
shattered  when  we  learn  that  the 
Dana  of  myth  and  legend  had  a 
“ghost  writer.’’  The  impeach¬ 
ment,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  volume  “Dana  and 
the  Sun,’’  by  Condace  Stone,  an 
authorized  and  apparently  ap¬ 
proved  biography  of  Dana.  The 
introduction  features  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  late  William 
T.  Dewart,  principal  owner  of 
the  Sun.  who  wrote 

“She  ( Miss  Stone )  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  field  of  Dana’s  labors, 
not  merely  as  a  gleaner  but  as 
reaper;  and  here  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  the  barn.  We  learn 
not  only  the  position  of  the  Sun 
— and  Dana  was  the  Sun  from 
1868  to  1897 — but  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  it  used  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  its  purposes.  The 
reader  may  find  diversion  in  se¬ 
lecting,  if  he  can,  the  articles 
written  by  Dana  himself.  But 
whether  the  pen  was  his,  or  that 
of  James  S.  Pike,  or  Fitz  Henry 
Warren,  or  W.  O.  Bartlett,  or 
Mr.  Mitchell,  or  Francis  P. 
Church,  the  mind  was  that  of 
Dana  insofar  as  the  policies  of 
the  Sun  on  governmental  or  po¬ 
litical  matters  were  concern^.’’ 

Accordingly  “Dana  and  the 
Sun”  has  the  measure  of  authen¬ 
ticity  for  its  existence,  in  that, 
it  was  written  and  pi^lished 
with  the  knowledge  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  Sun  executives. 
The  accusation  therefore,  that 
Dana  had  a  “ghost  writer”  can 


not  be  ascribed  to  unfriendly  or 
unsympathetic  sources.  All  the 
foregoing,  adds  to  one’s  be¬ 
wilderment  when  he  reads  this 
foot-note, 

“Charles  A.  Dana,  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Civil  War,  i-2.  It  is 
not  known  generally  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Recollections, 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  acted  as  Dana’s 
ghost  writer.” 

In  the  book’s  index  appears; 
“Tarbell.  Ida  M.  ghost  writer  for 
Dana's  Recollections  of  the  Civil 
War.” 


SUBSTAN’nATING  the  asser¬ 
tion  in  Miss  Stone’s  “Dana  and 
the  Sun"  that  Dana  had  a  ghost 
writer,  is  an  arti- 

Ida  Tarbell  cle  on  “Ida  M. 
Wrote  Dona’s  T  a  r  b  e  l  1 .  Inter- 
..  preter  of  Lincoln 
Recollections  by  Rufus  Rock¬ 
well  Wilson,  in 
the  June  1944  number  of  the 
Lincoln  Herald,  a  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  historical  research  in 
the  field  of  Lincolnana  and  the 
Civil  War,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American 
Education.” 

Mr.  Wilson  writes: 

“Miss  Tarbell  gave  four  years 
to  her  Life  of  Lincoln  which 
leaped  at  once  in  popular  favor. 
The  labors  of  later  researchers 
have  added  to  the  material  she 
was  able  to  gather,  but  through 
the  long  future  her  volumes  will 
claim  and  rightfully  hold  a  place 
on  any  small  shelf  of  Lincoln 
books.  And  her  Lincoln  labors 
yielded  two  important  by-prod¬ 
ucts. 

“One  of  these  was  Charles  A. 
Dana's  invaluable  ‘Recollections 
of  the  Civil  War,”  every  line  of 
which  was  written  by  her  after 
talks  with  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  who  had 
been  steadily  behind  the  scenes 
in  critical  days.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Dana  live  to  read  more  than  the 
first  chapter  of  his  ‘Recollec¬ 
tions,’  his  death  occuring  before 
the  second  appeared  in  print. 
Miss  Tarbell  was  also  the  wet 
nurse  of  the  three-volume  work 
known  as  the  ‘Recollections  of 
Carl  Schurz.’  ” 

In  an  extended  obituary  no¬ 
tice  of  Miss  Tarbell,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  7, 
1944,  no  reference  is  made  to  her 
authorship  of  Dana’s  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Civil  War,”  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  her  collab¬ 
oration  with  Dana,  yet  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  says  she  wrote  “every  line” 
of  the  book  credited  to  Dana. 

In  “Dana  and  the  Sun”  we 
read  that, 

“Ida  Tarbell  read  the  Sun  be¬ 
cause  it  amused  her  and  she 
wanted  to  know  what  Dana  had 
to  say  even  though  she  chose 
the  Evening  Post  and  Nation  as 
a  guide.” 

Hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Dana  had  thousands  of  readers, 
who  like  Miss  Tarbell  read  the 
Sun  for  what  he  wrote,  rather 
than  for  any  particular  political 
or  ethical  principles  he  es¬ 
poused.  The  Sun  had  a  superb 


staff  of  editorial  writers  and 
Dana  no  doubt  got  the  credit  for 
much  they  wrote.  The  rule  of 
anonymity  prevailed.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  supposed  to  be  the 
soul  of  a  newspaper,  conse¬ 
quently  the  individual  editorials 
are  anonymous  and  the  views 
they  express  are  those  of  the 
newspaper.  Otherwise  signed 
editorials  would  be  the  mere 
opinion  of  the  writer. 

The  foregoing  references  to 
Miss  Tarbell  as  a  “ghost  writer” 
for  Dana  have  unusual  interest 
for  newspapermen.  For  years 
reporters  and  copy  readers  have 
had  it  drummed  into  them,  es¬ 
pecially  when  their  work  was 
subject  to  criticism,  that  they 
should  copy  Dana.  No  other  edi¬ 
tor  seems  to  be  quoted.  Dana 
was  suppo.sed  to  be  the  outstand¬ 
ing  editorial  writer  of  the  ages. 
His  smooth  flowing  diction  and 
brevity  of  expression  were 
models  for  the  craft  to  follow. 
That  for  clarity,  apt  selection 
of  the  right  words,  coupled  with 
humor,  biting  irony  and  sar¬ 
casm  he  had  no  equal.  All  these 
and  many  more  things  have  been 
told  us  about  Dana.  Now  we 
must  get  a  new  idol,  for  the 
peerless  Dana  had  a  “ghost 
writer.” 


LUCKILY  for  Dana’s  reputation 
and  peace  of  mind  that  neither 
Joseph  Pulitzer  nor  the  World’s 
staff  had  any 
Sun,  World  knowledge  of  the 
Taunted  “ghost  writer  ”  in 
u  />»  u  'he  days  when  the 
Each  Other  gun  was  calling 
J.  P.  “Hungry 
Joe”  “Slanderer  and  Degen¬ 
erate.”  and  the  World,  an  “Acad¬ 
emy  of  Crime,”  “Gift  Enter¬ 
prise”  and  “Fagin’s  School  for 
Crime.” 

The  World’s  retorts  to  the 
Sun’s  attacks  were  equally  vi¬ 
cious.  The  World  men  learned 
that  the  Sun  was  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged,  so  when  referring  to  its 
rival,  the  World  said,  “The 
Sun.  mortgaged.”  The  World 
pressed  home  another  weak  spot 
in  the  Dana  armor.  He  was  a 
passenger  aboard  the  sound 
steamer  Seawannaka  when  it 
burned  to  the  water  edge  and 
many  lost  their  lives.  The 
World  accused  Dana  of  grabbing 
more  life  preservers  than  he 
needed.  A  young  woman  pleaded 
in  vain  for  one  of  the  preservers. 
The  World  spoke  of  him  as  the 
“Hero  of  the  Seawannaka 
Wreck.” 

The  World,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  took  the 
myth  and  awe  out  of  Dana’s 
reputation.  He  had  had  the  New 
York  newspaper  field  much  to 


himself  up  to  the  time  PiiiiHf, 
bought  the  World  in  Mty,  ug 
Thereafter  he  was  simply 
other  editor. 

As  a  general  propcsittot  t 
may  be  stated  that  newipipi^ 
men  do  not  need  “ghost 
They  are  thoroughly  cap*^ 
carrying  on  under  their 
momentum  and  power, 
writers  are  all  right  for  a 
pugilists,  politicians,  g 
self-made  millionaires  and 
with  the  itch  for  pu( 

The  references  to  the  ia 
one  will  detract  rather 
add  to  Dana’s  fame.  His 
tion  has  rested  principal];^ 
his  writing  ability  alooii 
never  headed  a  newspapere 
size  and  character  of  t^ 
publications.  Newspapeitji 
never  better  than  they  are 
and  do  not  indulge  in  the 
abuse  of  one  another  ; 
did  in  Dana’s  time. 

Much  of  Dana’s  fame 
rived  from  the  promi 
those  whom  he  assailed, 
lected  his  victims  with 
nating  skill  and  and  ini 
— the  bigger  they  are.  the 
He  proceeded  upon  the 
that  public  men  have  \ 
enemies  for  every  fri 
pecially  those  newly  el 
office  with  patronage  to 
bute,  so  he  strove  to  r 
following  where  nur 
opportunities  for  i 
were  the  largest. 

Amusing  ninety-  and< 
meant  more  to  the  Sun 
good-will  of  one  lone  ir 
Dana  antagonized  Genen|U. 
Grant,  Presidents  Andre*, 
son.  Rutherford  B.  Haye^ 

A.  Garfield,  Grover  Cli 
and  Benjjamin  Harrisoa 

Of  Horace  Greeley  he 
“The  Sun  not  only  di 
of  his  foul  speech  but 
phemy  as  well.”  Pr 
New  York  editors,  Whitei 
Reid,  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Jr^ 
Gordon  Bennett  were  the  cr 
stant  subjects  of  hii  wrath 

When  Dana  was  forced  to 
sign  from  the  Tribune  in  j  ■  . 
he  was  appointed  to  a  po*  j 
in  the  Army  covering  the  ; 
quarters  of  General  Grant,  r  { 
latter  did  everything  posabk: ' 
enable  Dana  to  make  good  V  J 
when  Grant  became  Pro'-’-* 
and  did  not  appoint  Dana  as  C  ; 
lector  of  Customs  for  New  Y;  . 
he  turned  upon  and  ah'  ' 
Grant  until  the  day  of  his  do;"  ^ 

Politicians  say  you  can  > 
go  behind  the  election  ret.i 
so  we'  say.  as  has  been  shi 
that  as  Dana  had  a  ■ 
writer”  it’s  news — just  like  ■  i 
Sun’s  definition — “its  news* 
a  man  bites  a  dog.” 
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War-time  women  of  the  various  - 
vices  are  faced  by  many  complex 
tions  and  The  Haskin  Infi'fEjt' 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  t 
popular  "Headquarters”  for  even  t- 
most  intricate,  tricky  and  elusive  f 
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The  Cape  Girardeau  Southwest  t 
saurian  (11,052  E)  has  retieuiii  i 
The  Haskin  Service  for  a  year  r ' 
May  1 5th. 
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WE  CAN  00  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  POSTWAR  WEATHER/ 


Mark  Twain’s  remark  about 
the  weather  doesn’t  apply  to 
the  economic  climate  of  the 
future.  We  can  do  something 
about  it ...  if  we  but  will. 

We  can  have  the  storm  clouds 
of  an  overwhelming  national 
debt ...  or  the  rainbow  of  a 
rising  national  income  to  offset 
the  debt  load. 

We  can  have  the  gloom  of  a  glut 
in  productive  facilities... or  the 
sunshine  of  a  purchasing  capac¬ 
ity  that  will  absorb  all  our  pro¬ 


ductive  capacity  can  turn  out. 

We  can  have  the  whirlwind  of 
closed  factories,  locked  shops, 
abandoned  farms ...  or  the 
clear  dawn  of  increased  jobs, 
more  widespread  wages,  greater 
progress  for  all. 

There  are  many  postwar  threats 
. . .  but  for  every  threat,  a 
promise.  Those  promises  are 
bovmd  up  in  a  free,  a  vigorous,  a 
solvent  American  Industry.  So 
long  as  we  keep  it  free,  vigorous 
and  solvent,  we  can  make  the 


promises  prevail  over  the 
threats  ...  we  can  make  our 
economic  forecast  read  “fair 
weather  tomorrow.” 


Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 


Chemicals -Plastics 

tflVINC  INDUSTRY  WHICH  SERVES  MANKIND 

_ _ 


When  Uncle  Scon  stops  buying  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  worth  oi  war  goods  a  year, 
industry  must  produce  and  sell  double  the 
pre-war  peak  volume  of  consumer  goods  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  for  some  sixty  million 
workers,  and  so  maintain,,  our  present 
prosperity. 

This  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  advertising, 
which  must  create  the  tremendous  demand 
necessary  to  move  an  unprecedented  pro¬ 
duction  into  homes. 

Sales  moke  jobs  and  advertising  makes 
sales!  Advertising  must  persuade  consumers 
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to  buy  the  goods  that  industry  produces  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  rather  than  wait 
for  visionary  streamlined  models  ...  or  until 
prices  come  down  ...  or  until  the  bread¬ 
winner  has  a  better  job. 

Advertising  did  a  similar  job  on  a  smaller 
scale  after  World  War  1.  What  advertising 
did  before,  advertising  can  do  again! 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram's  booklet  "When  He  Stops  Buying"— 
outlining  industry's  post  war  job.  with  estimates  of  post 
war  goals  for  specific  industries.  Address  Vernon 
Brooks,  Advertising  Director,  New  York  World-Telegram. 
New  York  IS.  N.  Y. 
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•VATIONAL  INC0.9IB 
{MiLLinn/s  OF  mnLLAHS) 


Source;  /.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Source:  National  industriai  Con/erence  Board 
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NAHONAl  AOVetmUMG  DffAMTMlNT  <  230  AARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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